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Can  he  ever  rank  alongside  Ashe? 


Helena  Kennedy  on  the  scarcity  of  women  dons 
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Ulster 


cracks 

widen 


DavMSharreck 
Ireland  Correspondent 


ORTHERN  Ire- 
land’s two-year 
peace  was  bal- 
anced on  a knife 
edge  last  ni^ht 
as  more  than  a 

1.000  members  of  the  exclu- 
sively Protestant  Orange 
Order  faced  RUC  riot  police 
in  Portadown  and  loyalists 
planned -an  escalating  cam- 
paign of  confrontation 
throughout  Ulster.  By  mid- 
night last  night,  there  were 

2.000  officers  in  and  around 
the  Co  Armagh  town,  with 
five  army  battalions  being 
held  in  reserve. 

The  tense  stand-off  came  as 
police,  blockaded  an?' Orange. 
Order  church  parade  at 
Drumcree,  on  thee  outskirts  of 
this  staunchly  loyalist  town, 
which  was  the  scene  last  year 
Of  another  ugly  confrontation 
between  police  and.  marchers. 

Last  night  the  Orange 
Order  appeared  to  be  to  con- 
trol of  the  protest  but  was  pre- 
paring to  put  into  action  a 
series  of  protests  across 
Northern  Ireland.  ... 

Elsewhere,  there  were  dis- 
turbances at  Newtownards, 
the  Ml  was  briefly  blocked  at 
Moira  and  other  roads  were 
blocked  around  Dromore. 

According  to'  well-placed 
sources,  the  order  intends  to 
escalate  the  protests  in  the 
run-up  to  the.  Twelfth  of  July 
celebrations  this  Friday  with 
the  aim  .of  paralysing  North- 
ern Ireland  by  the  weekend  if 
the  RUC  does  not  agree  to  let 
the  Garvagby  Road  parade 
continue. 

If  the  plan  succeeds,  if  will 
be  the  largest  challenge  to  the 
civil  authorities  since  the  Ul- 
ster Workers’  Council  strike 
brought  down  the -Northern 
Ireland  power-sharing  execu- 
tive in'1974. 

Police  threw  up  a barricade 
of  barbed  wire  half  a mile 
long  through  the  fields  at 
Portadown  to  prevent  being 
outflanked  while . the- Orange. 
Order  mobilised  their  mem- 
bers throughout  the  Province. 
Stones  were  thrown  at  police 
lines  and  a teenager  was  ar- 
rested. Later,  the  Democratic 


Unionist  leader  Ian  Paisley 
arrived  amid  cheers.  Mr  Pais- 
ley said  there  was  a “long 
hard  slog"  ahead. 

The  Ulster  Unionist  leader 
David  Trimble,  whose  pres- 
ence at  last  year’s  “Siege  of 
Drumcree'  assisted  him  to 
the  helm  of  his  party, . criti- 
cised the  RUC  chief  constable, 
Sir  Hugh  Annesley,  for  his  de- 
cision to  prevent  tile  Orange 
parade  from  passing  down  the 
Garvagby  Road. 

“We  are  dealing  with  a very 
dangerous  situation  here," 
said  Mr  Trimble. 

“This  situation  is  very  ill- 
advised'  on  the  part  of  the 
Chief  constable.  He  shouldn't 
have  done  it,  he's  taking 
gambles." 

• ..Those  gambles  were  starkly 
revealed  by  some  .senior'  mid-' 
Ulster  loyalists  who  were’ 
monitoring  proceedings . “The 
ceasefire's  over,"  said  one  fig- 
ure bleakly. 

“In  the  event  of  us  going 
back  to  war  down  here,  the 
rest  will  have  to  follow. 

“We've  taken  enough  and 
all  we’ve  seen  In  return  is 
more  and  more  appeasement 
of  the  IRA.  If  we  give  in  on 
this  one,  the  loyalist  people 
are  finished.”  " 

Last  year's  confrontation 
was  resolved  with  an  RUC 
climbdown  and  the  reluctant 
permission  of  residents  of  the 
overwhelmingly  catholic  Gar- 
vaghy  Road  to  allow  the  Or- 
angemen to  complete  their 
139-year-old  traditional  route 
back  from  church  into  the 
centre  of  Portadown. 

So  Jar  this  year,  however, 
there  has  been  absolutely  no 
evidence  of  a mood  of  compro- 
mise an  the  part  of  any  of  the 
protagonists,  who  have  all 
hai\  months  of  planning  time 
in  which  to  prepare  for  what 
seemed  last  night  to  be  a long 
and  volatile  confrontation. 

The  Orangemen  hope  to  ex- 
haust the  resources  of  the’ 
RUC,  but  the  force  — - which 
came  close  to  collapse  during 
last  year's  three-day  stand-off 
— has  prepared  for  a lengthy 
security:  operation.  Helicop-. 
tore  ferried  fresh  supplies  and 
personnel  to  the  scene 
throughout  yesterday,  using  a 
playing  field  as . a landing 
strip.  * 


Stop  hiring 
our  doctors, 
Mandela 
tells  Britain 


David  Brindto,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


Richard  Krajicek  enjoys  his  moment  of  triumph  at  the  end  of  yesterday's  Wimbledon  men's  final  PHcnroowmTOM  jbnkims- 


INISTERS  have 
summoned  leaders 
of  Britain's  hospi- 
tal trusts  and 
urged  them  to  stop  recruiting 
doctors  from  South  Africa  be- 
cause of  the  impact  on  its 
health  service. 

The  move  came  ahead  of 
the  state  visit  to  London  tty 
Nelson  Mandela,  the  South 
African  president,  which 
starts  today. 

Whitehall  is  not  comment- 
ing on  suggestions  Mr  Man- 
dela raised  the  issue  with 
Downing  Street  in  advance  of 
his  visit  But  a Department  of 
Health  spokesman  said:  “It 
was  passed  through  to  the  NHS 
that  there  were  concerns." 

Hospital  trusts  have  been 
going  overseas  in  search  of 
doctors  and  nurses  because  of 
acute  shortages,  particularly 
in  anaesthetics  and  some 
other  specialties. 

Trusts  in  Rotherham,  Great 
Yarmouth  and  Llanelli  have 
been  among  those  recruiting 
in  South  Africa.  The  South 
African  health  department 
has  complained  at  moves  to 
“poach  our  scarce  resources 
to  provide  care  for  the  British 
pedate  at  titthftSstvy  expense  df 
our  disadvantaged  South 
Africans". 

Problems  have  been  exacer- 
bated by  the  surging  demand 
for  doctors  to  parts  of  South 
Africa  denied  proper  health 
care  under  apartheid. 

The  British  health  depart- 
ment has  confirmed  that  Ger- 
aM  Malone,  the  Health  Minis- 
ter. last  month  called  in 
leaders  of  the  two  organisa- 
tions representing  NHS  trusts 
to  discuss  the  protests. 

“Mr  Malone  recently  met 
! with  leaders  erf  the  NHS  Trust 
Federation  and  the  National 
Association  of  Health  Au- 
thorities and  Trusts  and  they 
have  agreed  to  draw  their 
members'  attention  to  the  po- 
tential effect  on  the  South 


African  health  care  system," 
a spokesman  said.  “A  similar 
message  has  been  conveyed  to 
regional  directors  of  the  NHS. 

"While  we  are  not  making 
any  formal  restrictions  on  the 
ability  of  the  NHS  to  compete 
in  the  free  medical  labour 
market,  we  .do  hope  that  the 
informal  action  may  make  the 
NHS  more  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  South  Africa.” 

South  Africa  has  been  a 
popular  hunting  ground  for 
trusts  seeking  doctors  be- 
cause medical  training,  there 
is  highly  rated  compared  with 
many  other  overseas 
countries. 

Philip  Hunt,  director  of  the 
National  Association  of 
Health  Authorities  and 
Trusts,  said:  “South  African 
doctors  are  of  good  quality 
and  are  very  attractive  for 
hospital  trusts  which  are 
finding  real  problems  of 
shortages. 

1 told  Mr  Malone  that  we 
are  sympathetic  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  South  African 
health  service,  and  will  draw 
our  members’  attention  to 
them,  but  that  at  the  end  of 
the  day  it  is  up  to  individual 
trusts  to  make  their  own 
decisions.” 
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Victory  for 
Krajicek,  but 
it  wasn’t  only 
the  rain  that 
turned  the 
Wimbledon 
men’s  final 
into  rather  a 
dampsquib 


THE  most  rain-inter- 
rupted Wimbledon  of 
recent  years  got  the  damp 
squib  final  it  deserved  yes- 
terday when  the  unseeded 
Dutchman  Richard  Kraji- 
cek won  a one-sided  men’s 
singles  final  in  straight 
sets,  writes  John  Duncan. 

A pre-match  centre  court 
streaker  at  least  gave  the 
crowd  something  to  think 
about  during  the  frustrat- 
ing rain  breaks  as  Krajicek 
made  easy  work  of  the 
American  MaliVai  Wash- 
ington. The  first  set  took 
barely  half  an  hour  before' 
the  covers  came  on  at  1-1  in 
the  second.  But  Washing- 
ton lost  that  6-4  once  the 


skies  cleared,  and  (hen  the 
6ft  7in  Dutchman  picked  up 
14  successive  points  fax  the 
third  set  to  finish  off  his  op- 
ponent 

“I  cant  quite  believe  it 
yet,"  said  Krajicek,  who 
collects  £392,500  for  the 
win  to  take  back  to  his 
Monte  Carlo  home.  “For  a 
-while  I wasn’t  sure  the 
match  was  really  over  and  I 
wondered  whether  I was 
making  a fool  of  myself  — ■ 


but  it  was  tree. 

Krajicek  had  his  huge 
137  mph  serve  to  thank  for 
the  win,  with  14  aces  tak- 
ing his  total  for  Wimbledon 
to  147.  Washington’s 
£192*250  second  prize  ought 


to  make  his  plane  journey 
home  tolerable. 

Krajicek  joins  Boris 
Becker  as  only  the  second 
unseeded  player  to  win 
Wimbledon,  though  KrajK 
cek  had  a seeded  place  in 
the  draw,  replacing  the  No 
2 Thomas  Muster  when  he 
withdrew  before  the 
tournament. 

Krajicek  defeated  the 
bolder  Pete  Sampras  and 
the  former  champion 
Michael  Stich  to  gat  to  the 
final.  “I  was  surprised  I 
wasn't  seeded,**  be  said. 
‘But  1 think  maybe  TO  be 
seeded  next  year." 


ONCE  IN  A 
MILLENNIUM 
OLLER. 
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Survey  reveals  extent  of  Church  schism  on  gays 


UP  TO 


10 


Madeleine  BtmMng 
Religious  Affairs  Editor 


TWO-THtKDS  of  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  believe  that 
the  Church  of  England's 
current  position  on  homosex- 
uality — whereby  practising 
homosexuality  is  tolerated 
amongst  laity  but  not  clergy 
— smacks  of  double  standards 
and  is  incoherent  according 
to  a Guardian  survey.  . 

Of  members  of  Synod,  the 
governing  body  of  the  Church 
of  England,  more,  than  half  CTO 
per  cent  of  clergy  members 
and  45  percent  of  laity)  said 
that  they  knew  of  dergy  who 
were  practising  homosexuals. 
But  the  confusion  m the 


Church  is  illustrated  by  the 
feet  that  more  than  two-thirds 
think  the  Church  should  not 
be  ordaining  them  and  more 
than  half  of  Synod  do  not 
even  consider  that  being  a 
practising  homosexual  .to 
compatible  with  Christianity. 

The  survey-  comes  only 
weeks  after  Lord  Runcie  ad- 
mitted he  hadfollowed  an  ap- 
proach oC  "don’t  ask,  don’t' 
tel!”  towards  ordaining  homo- 
sexuals  during  his  time  as 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
from  1980  to  1991- 

Synod  members  are  due  to 
meet  at  the  end  of  this  week 
in  York,  and  a private  mem- 
ber's motion  on  the  subject, 
which  has  gathered  140  signa- 
tures, is  unlikely  to  be  de- 


bated until  the  autumn.  But 
the  subject  will  be  in  mem- 
bers’ minds  after  bitter  de- 
bate provoked  by  plans  for  a 
festival  of  gay  and  lesbian 
Christianity  with  a celebra- 
tion in  Southwark  Cathedral 
in  November  to  celebrate  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  Les- 
bian and  Gay  Christian 
Movement 

More  than  half  of  those  who 
responded  to  the  survey  said 
they  want  the  subject  dis- 
cussed in  Synod  within  the 
next  five  years.  But  the  indi- 
cation is  that  this  might  lead 
to  a toughening  of  the 
Church's  stance,'  rather  than 
any  further  liberalisation:- 
There  is  a hefty  majority  (73.9 
per  cent)  against  the  blessing 


of  homosexual  marriages  and 
62  per  cent  are  against  ordina- 
tion of  practising 
homosexuals. 

Nearly  a third  of  Synod 
members  considered  they  bad 
a responsibility  to  report 
members  of  clergy  who  are 
practising  homosexuals  to  the 
bishop,  although  another 
third  endorsed  a Runcie-style 
“don’t  ask,  don’t  tell” 
approach. 

A spokesman  for  the 
Church  of  England  admitted 
that  the  number  of  Synod 
members  who  know  actively 
homosexual  dergy  was  “sur- 
prisingly high”. 

He  added:  "Thls  ls  a com- 
plex issue  and  people  are  very 
confused  and  divided  over  it 


Hopefully  the  ongoing  debate 
In  the  Church  will  help  to 
clarify  matters.” 

But  the  Lesbian  and  Gay 
Christian  Movement  claimed 
the  figures  show  a steadily  In- 
creasing support  “We  are 
enormously  encouraged. 
Thirty  per  cent  believe  the 
Church  Should  be  ordaining 
practising  homosexuals.  Ten 
years  ago,  people  said  we 
would  never  achieve  that 
kind  of  figure,  and  that  it  was 
cloud  eudsDOland.’’ 

Reform,  the  evangelical 
grouping,  claimed  that  the 
findings,  demonstrated  that 
the  majority  still  believed  ho- 
mosexuality to  be  wrong.  But 
it  warned  that  with  70  per 
cent  of  clergy  knowing  prac- 


tising homosexuals  who  are. 
ordained,  the  problem -was  as- 
suming " acute  proportions 
Phillip  Hacking,  chairman' 
of  Reform,  said:  “1  have  to  use 
the  word  split  People  can’t 
continue  in  a church  where 
the  leadership  won't  bite  the 
bullet . The . Church . has  to 
stand  by  biblical  authortty.” 
Seventy  per  cent  responded 
to  the  survey  from  the  Honses 
of  Laity  and  Clergy  which  ac- 
count for  the  bulk  of  the  575 
members.  The  S3  members  of 
the  House  of  Bishops  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  survey 
results  because  their  res- 
ponse rate-  (24  per  'cent)  was 
too  low. 
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Abbey  National's  Millennium  Bond  offers  you 
a fixed  return  which  rises  every  6 months 
and  guarantees  you  an  interest  rate  of  up  to 
10%  gross  p.a.  All  you  need  is  a minimum 
■ investment  of  £10,000.  Also,  you  can  choose 
to  receive  your  interest  monthly  or  annually, 
_ ^ whichever  suits  your  needs. 

This  is  a limited  offer, 
so  be  quick.  Call 
Abbey  National  Direct  on 
0800  100  801  quoting 
reference  A406C,  or  call 
into  your  nearest  branch 
:for  further  information. 
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Strange  love,  or  how  l learned  not  to  worry 


Una»ln  Cathedral  is  riven  by  controversy,  but  with  hostilities  in  abeyance  yesterday’s  service  contained  talk  of  making  accommodation,  despite  hints  of  divine  Irony 


Monday  sketch 


David  Ward 


THE  only  person  who 
can  sack  the  war- 
ring Dean  and  Sub- 
dean  of  Lincoln  Ca- 
thedral appears  to 
be  the  Almighty.  He.  working 
in  his  usual  mysterious  way. 

Is  saying  nothing  but  he  does 
appear  to  be  dropping  some 
pretty  big  hints. 

Some  of  those  who  yester- 
day took  their  places  for  wor- 
ship in  the  cathedral’s  late 
14th  century  oak  choir  stalls 
may  have  wondered  whether 
they  might  see  a display  of  div- 
ine power  such  as  the  confla- 
gration that  engulfed  York 
Minster,  allegedly  in  reponse 
to  the  appointment  of  a contro- 
versial Bishop  of  Durham. 

Perhaps  there  was  an  awful  1 
warning  in  verse  1 8 of  psalm 
77  sung  by  the  choristers  (14 
boys  and  10  men)  at  matins: 
“The  voice  of  thy  thunder  was 
in  the  heaven,  the  lightnings 


lightened  the  world,  the  earth 
trembled  and  shook.” 

Those  with,  long  memories 

may  even  have  recalled  the 
great  Lincoln  earthquake  of 
1185,  jvhicb  destroyed  much  of 
the  original  Norman 
cathedral. 

But  the  earth  did  not  shake 
yesterday;  there  were  no 
flames  of  retribution,  no 
thunderbolts.  So,  for  the  time 
being,  it  remains  up  to  mortal 
j men  to  sort  out  a problem 
I which  has  run.  for  seven 
years,  and  which,  according  to 
i some  gloomy  insiders,  could 
last  for  all  eternity. 

Last  week  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  described 
as  a scandal  the  feud  between 
the  Dean,  the  Very  Rev  Bran- 
don Jackson,  and  the  Sub- 
Dean,  Canon  Rex  Davis,  urged 


[ Canon  Davis  has  refused 
j and  has  promised  to  tell  us 
why  this  week;  Dean  Jackson 
is  seeking  guidance  In  prayer. 
Yesterday  was  a working  day 
for  Canon  Davis,  and  he  offici- 
ated, in  a cape  of  green  and 
embroidered  cream,  at  a sung 
eucharist  and  preached  at 

matins,  pausing  between  ser- 
vices for  refreshment  with 
comm  uni  cants  in  the  coffee 
shop. 

His  only  direct  reference  to 
the  events  deplored  by  his  own 
bishop  was  in  the  Chapter 
newsletter  “Given  the 
amount  of  media  attention  to 


-.J** 


Cloistered  calm  at  Lincoln  CathedraL  bntanecclesiatical  row  rum  bias  im  behind  tty*  M’W|W|  photograph:  chrssthomono 


Lincoln  this  week,  you  will  be 
relieved  to  know  from  the 
start  of  this  letter  that,  the 
Dean  being  on  holiday,  the 
Sab-Dean  will  not  make  any 
further  reference  to  the 
matter.** 

The  Almighty,  however, 
was  having  nothing  to  do  with 
this  no  comment  stuff.  Listen 
to  the  epistle  read  at  the  com- 


munion service  yesterday,  the 
fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity:  “Be 
ye  all  of  one  mind,  having 
compassion  one  of  another, 
love  as  brethren,  be  pitiful,  be 
courteous;  not  rendering  evil 
forevil,  or  railing  for  railing 
...  For  he  that  will  love  life 
and  see  good  days,  let  him 
refrain  his  tongue  from  evQ, 
and  his  lips  that  they  speak  no 


1 guile.. And  what  of  the 
hymns  that  echoed  round 
those  ancient  limestone 
walls?  The  first  line  of  one 
spoke  of  peace  but  was  set  to 
the  tune  associated  with  Fight 
the  Good  Fight 
The  third  verse  of  another 
referred  to  the  storm  o'er  us 
and  the  dark  clouds  before  us. 
Number  458  tells  us  that 


Christ  sends  forth  to  us 
priests  to  consecrate  the  world 
offline  (and  not,  one  may 
infer,  to  have  extended  punch- 
ups  with  each  other).  All  this 
surely  proves  that  the  Good 
Lord  has  a finely  developed 
sense  of  irony. 

Many  of  the  faithful  are 
understandably  keeping  their 
heads  down.  One  finished  his 


post-eucharist  coffee  and 
headed  out  past  the  statue  of 
Lord  Tennyson  (a  local  lad), 
tracing  behind  him  a master- 
piece of  understatement:  "The 
cathedral  manages  extremely 
well,  but  you  would  be  blind 

not  to  notice  certain  frictions 
at  the  top.” 

Charles  White,  who  comes 
almost  every  week  with  his 
wife,  Pamela,  refused  to  con- 
demn either  turbulent  priest 
“Good  luck  to  them.  They  are 

not  doing  any  harm  and  are 

right  to  state  their  opinions.” 

And  one  woman  described 
the  only  course  of  action  open 
to  hen  “Everybody  should 
pray  fora  right  solution  and 
not  J udge  others.  I stand  for 
God  and  I talk  to  Him.  I think 
you.  have  to  find  your  own  self 
within  you  and  each  individ- 
ual is  so  different” 

One  non-attending  local 
businessman  was  not  pre- 
pared to  be  so  charitable.  He 
reciteda  rude  limerick  about  a 
verger  and  added:  “I  have 
lived  in  two  cathedral  cities , 
Winchester  and  Lincoln,  and 
there  has  been  the  same  snob- 
bery, the  same  feeling  of  supe- 
riority round  both  cathedrals. 
It’s  all  bullshit” 

Canon  Davis's  sermon 
spoke  feelingly  of  a series  of 
personal  conversions — to 

pout Pfywrfa  Hum,  ecumenism, 

the  women's  ministry — and 
compared  them  to  falling  in 
love.  He  added  that  one  could 


even  be  converted  to  a cafoe- 

tolAncoln,  he  had  worked  at 
the  edge  of  the  church,  study- 
.ing  new  religiousmoveniems, 
preaching  in  far-flung  places. 

■•When  1 came  here,  I felt  a 

little  as  if  God  bad  played  an 
enormous  joke  on  me.'  ' he 
confessed,  “l  suddenly  found 
myself  in  this  great  hulking 
place  with  its  somewhat  stulti- 
fying beauty  and  the  regular- 
ity of  its  ways,  of  what  can 
even  be  thought  of  as  the  bor- 
ing routine  of  Anglican 
ordinariness,” 

But  just  as  love  develops,  so 
conversion  comes;  the  Sub- 
Dean  learned  to  love  bis  cathe- 
dral in  1962,  while  attending  a 
conference  in  the  United 
States. 

In  his  blessing;  Canon  Davis 
invoked  the  name  of  St  Hugh. 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  from  1 186  to 
1200.  Hugh,  according  to  popu- 
lar legend,  was  an  excessive 
admirer  of  holy  relics.  He  once 
visited  Fecamp  Abbey  in 
France  and  bit  offa  chunk  of 
Mary  Magdalene's  arm, 

St  Hugh’s  successor,  the  Ri 
Rev  Robert  Hardy,  keeps  not 
relics  but  a small  collection  of 
Dinky  toys  and  a boomerang 
in  his  study.  Lord  knows  what 
the  toy  cars  symbolise;  but  the 
boomerang  suggests  an  in- 
tractable problem,  one  that 
comes  flying  back  just  when 
you  thought  you  had  got  rid  of 
it 


School’s  stance  gives  Major  ammunition  as  parties  battje  for  education  vote  □ Labour  leader  neutral  in  debate  on  ‘annual  beauty  contest’ 


‘If  they  meant 
the  school  as  it 
is  now  were  to 
be  destroyed, 
we  would  need 
to  look  at 
options  which 
could  include 
becoming  an 
independent 
school’ 


John  McIntosh, 
headmaster 


■■*1*  *s$sif$tsss 


Blair  headmaster  accused  of  inept  politicking 


Threat  to  switch  to  fee-paying 
school  to  avoid  party’s  policies 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 

Labour  last  night 
accused  the  headmas- 
ter of  the  state  school 
where  Tony  Blair  sends  his 
older  son  of  “inept  and 
clumsy  politicking"  after 
he  warned  that  it  might  be- 
come a private  fee-paying 
establishment  to  escape  the 
education  policies  of  a 
labour  government. 

John  McIntosh,  head  of 
the  London  Oratory  grant- 
maintained  school  attended 
by  Euan  Blair,  said  in  a 
statement  that  Labour  poli- 
cies threatened  its  charac- , 
ter.  “If  they  meant  that  the  | 


school  as  it  is  now  were  to 
be  destroyed,  we  would 
need  to  look  at  a range  of 
options,  which  could  in- 
clude becoming  an  indepen- 
dent school,"  he  said. 

The  intervention  ap- 
peared calculated  to  needle 
Mr  Blair,  who  attracted 
criticism  in  the  party  16 
months  ago  when  be  chose 
a grant-maintained  Roman 
Catholic  school  before 
party  policy  was  adjusted 
to  come  to  terms  with  state 
schools  opting  out  of  local 
authority  controL 

David  Blnnkett,  the 
shadow  education  secre- 
tary, responded  by  accus- 
ing Mr  McIntosh  of  misrep- 
resenting Labour  proposals 


to  make  a stir.  “He  is  be- 
having as  if  he  owned  the 
school  when  clearly  he  does 
not.  I think  it  is  absolute 
bluff.  It  Is  a piece  of  rather 
inept  and  clumsy  politick- 
ing to  try  to  embarrass 
Tony  Blair.” 

Mr  McIntosh’s  interven- 
tion gave  the  Conservatives 
fresh  ammunition  by  open- 
ing up  the  prospect  of  a 
Labour  prime  minister 
with  a son  at  an  indepen- 
dent school  while  the  par- 
i ty’s  commitment  to  state 
education  makes  it 
unthinkable. 

Mr  McIntosh  has  been 
one  of  the  most  outspoken 
advocates  of  state  schools 
opting  out  of  local  author- 
ity controL  Yesterday  he 
expressed  “serious  con- 
cern” about  Labour's  plan 
to  offer  grant-maintained 
schools  the  opportunity  to 


.convert  to  “foundation 
status”. 

Most  of  the  Oratory's  gov- 
ernors were  appointed  by 
, its  trustees  who  guarantee 
the  ethos  of  the  school. 
That  control  would  be  lost 
under  Labour,  he  said. 

The  party  also  appeared 
committed  to  neighbour-  | 
hood  schools,  admitting  pu- , 
pils  from  their  local  area. 
That  would  inevitably  force  I 
changes  on  the  Oratory, 
which  takes  its  1,200  boys 
from  throughout  London 
and  beyond. 

Going  independent  would 
be  a big  step  for  a grant- 
maintained  school.  It 
would  lose  state  funding 
and  would  have  to  rely 
completely  on  fees  and 
charitable  income. 

Mr  Blnnkett  said  the  Ora- 
tory opted  out  of  voluntary- 
aided  church  school  status 


i because  Mr  McIntosh  did 
not  want  the  diocesan  au- 
thorities to  have  direction 
over  the  school. 

Foundation  status  under 
a Labour  government,  he 
added,  would  not  affect  the 
ethos  of  the  school  unless 
Mr  McIntosh  harboured  an 
ambition  to  make  it  wholly 
selective. 

Sir  Robert  Balchin,  chair- 
man of  the  Grant-Main- 
tained Schools  Foundation, 
said  be  did  not  expect  large 
numbers  of  schools  to  flee 
the  state  sector  under  a 
labour  government.  “The 
London  Oratory  would 
have  to  look  for  pupils  from 
an  even  wider  area.  But  if 
any  schools  could  poll  it 
off,  I would  say  they  would 
be  one.” 

4,000  teachers  to  go1, 

P»9«  4 


Wordy  text  leaves  little  space  for  music 


First  night 


Andrew  Clements 

The  Doctor  of  Myddfal 

Welsh  National  Opera,  Cardiff 


V M #ELSH  National  Op- 
era’s  controversial 
■ ■ decision  to  ask  Man- 
chester-born Peter  Maxwell 
Davies  to  write  an  opera  for 
its  50th  Anniversary  rather 
than  commissioning  a com- 
poser from  west  of  Ofla’s  Dyke 
has  been  thoroughly  vindi- 
cated. But  The  Doc  tor  of 
Myddfei,  which  received  its 
press  preview  in  Cardiff  on 
Friday — the  official  prem  fere 


is  at  Llandudno  on  Wednes- 
day— does  have  a Welsh 
origin. 

It  is  built  around  a medieval 
legend  about  the  healing  pow- 
ers of  successive  generations 
of  doctors  of  Myddfai.  even 
though  David  Poutney's  li- 
bretto is  located  in  the  present 
i day  in  an  anonymous,  bureau- 
i cratic  state.  What  the  opera  is 
really  about  is  harderto  div- 
ine; it  seems  to  be  part  Aids- 
aUegory,  part  mad-cow  para- 
ble. part  anti-Euro  diatribe. 

The  new  Doctor  of  Myddfai 
is  re- telling  the  old  legend  to 
his  12-year-old  daughter, 
while  a strange  new  disease  is 
devastating  the  population — 
whenever  anyone  is  struck  a 
blow,  or  even  kissed  in  foe 
rain,  a bruise  spreads  incur- 


ably. When  the  Doctor  goes  to 
the  government  for  help,  he  is 
treated  with  indifference  and 
discovers  be  has  taken  on  the 

magical  powers  of  his  pre- 
decessors. When  he  finally 
; gets  to  see  the  Ruler  himself 
and  is  again  dismissed,  he 
I transforms  himself  into  a 
women  from  an  escort  agency, 
and  manages  to  infect  the 
Ruler  with  the  disease. 

The  Ruler  demands  to  be 
taken  to  a lake  to  be  cured 
alongside  his  people;  once 
there  the  doctor  reftises  to  cure 
him  and  is  trampled  to  death 
by  the  crowd.  The  Doctor’s 
daughter  now  takes  control, 
orders  the  Ruler  to  walk  into 
foe  lake,  and  begins  to  disman- 
tle the  machinery  of  state. 

Poutney’s  staging  is  a model 


of  clarity  and  directness,  in 
spare,  arresting  designs  by 
Huntley /Muir.  Yet  his  text  is 
prolix— there  are  just  too 
many  words  to  put  over,  with 
not  enough  space  for  the 
music  to  expand  around  them. 
But  Davies’s  music,  beauti- 
fully pared  after  slightly  plod- 
ding opening  scenes,  takes 
mqxhnum  advantage  of  wbat 
expressive  room  there  is. 

Dramatically  the  opera  piv- 
ots about  the  two  crucial  con- 
frontations between  the  Doc- 
tor and  the  Ruler,  foe  musical 
roots  are  two  hymns  sung  in 
Welsh  in  foe  first  scene  of  each 
act  This  raw  material  gener- 
ates some  moments  of  high  ten- 
sile power.  especially  in  foe 
interludes,  which  recall  foe 
best  of  Davies's  recent  orches- . 


tral  music.  Yet  his  paUette  is 
wide — there  are  exquisite 
washes  of  colour,  and  vivid, 
sharp-etched  echoes  of  the 
vocal  lines  in  the  orchestra. 

The  Doctor  of  Myddfai  is 
only  Davies's  second  full-scale 
opera,  and  will  be.  he  says,  his 
last  That's  a pity.  There  aren't 
many  other  British  composers 
i around  who  could  plot  a 
! stage  work  so  convincingly, 
and  understand  the  relation- 
ship between  drama  and  music 
so  well  But  if  it  is  his  farewell 
to  the  opera  house,  it  is  a satis- 
fying one.  done  full  justice  by 
foe  orchestra  of  WNO  under 
Richard  Arastrong,  and  a cast 
led  by  Paul  Whelan's  forth- 
right Doctor.  Gwyrcne  Howell's 
weak-willed  Ruler,  and  Lisa 
TyreU's  touching  Child 


Shadow  elections 
left  in  MPs’  hands 


MchoalWblta 
Political  Editor 


TONY  Blair  last  night 
left  it  open  to  Labour 
MPs  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  risk 
foe  annual  autumn  ritual  of 
shadow  cabinet  elections  so 
close  to  what  could  turn  into 
real  elections  against  the 
Conservatives. 

Mr  Blair’s  office  reacted 
with  studied  neutrality  to 
reports  that  up  to  100  back- 
benchers are  backing  Andrew 
Mackinlay's  call  for  the 
shadow  elections  to  be  held  in 
November  as  usual. 

Sooner  than  that,  Mr  Blair 
and  John  Major  are  adopting 
a common  approach  om 
whether  or  not  MPs  and  min- 1 
fsters  should  get  pay  rises  of 
up  to  30  per  cent,  “fat  cat" 
awards  or  catch-up  payments 
after  a decade  of  parliamen- 
tary cowardice,  according  to 
taste. 

Both  are  urging  rejection  of 
the  independent  award  in 
Wednesday  night’s  free  vote, 
in  favour  of  a 3 per  cent  rise. 
But  there  are  strong  signs 
that  enough  backbenchers  on 


all  sides  feel  sufficiently  hard- 
done-by  to  ignore  that  advice. 

Privately  some  ministers 
and  shadow  ministers  agree. 
They  are  likely  to  find  ex- 
cuses tx>  'abstain  to  avoid 
“split”  talk.  The  shadow  elec- 
tions pose  similar  problems. 
Last  week's  row  over  foe  de- 
volution referendum 
reminded  Mr  Blair  that  his 
Road  to  tiie  Manifesto  state- 
ment needs  unity  if  voters  are 
to  stay  impressed. 

In  private,  the  Labour  i 
leader  and  his  allies  would  al- 
most certainly  prefer  the 
annual  beauty  contest  to  be 
called  off,  as  a potential  dis- 
traction. It  could  result  in 
Blairite  MPs  — notably  Har- 
riet Harman  — being  voted 
off  to  remind  Mr  Blair  not  to 
take  foe  troops  for  granted. 

Scope  for  mischief  was 
underlined  yesterday  by  the 
kind  of  media  reports  which 
make  Labour  MPs  fret. 
Loudly  discounted  was  a 
claim  that  Mr  Blair  plans  to 
win  two  elections  and  then 
stand  down  at  50.  It  suggests  a 
degree  of  confidence  about 
foe  next  election  that  Mr 
Blair  studiously  avoids. 

On  the  shadow  cabinet,  Mr 


Mackinlay,  MP  for  Thurrock, 
claims  the  support  of  100  col- 
leagues across  foe  spectrum. 
Some  doubt  that  all  those 
votes  would  resist  an  impas- 
sioned plea  for  unity,  but  left- 
winger Tony  Banks  yesterday 
told  BBCl’s  Breakfast  with 
Frost:  “It  will  be  most  sur- 
prising if  they  [the  leader- 
ship] push  this,  but  if  they  do. 
I think  It  will  get  turned  over 
very  heavily.” 

The  issue  will  be  discussed 
at  Wednesday's  shadow  cabi- 
net and  by  the  weekly  meet- 
ing of  the  Parliamentary 
Labour  Party  on  July  17. 

John  Reid,  the  defence 
spokesman,  who  first  floated 
the  suspension  idea,  intends 
to  press  MPs  for  a decision. 
Our  sole  aim  should  be  foe 
defeat  of  the  Conservatives, 
not  the  defeat  of  shadow  cabi- 
net members,”  be  said. 

shadow  chancellor, 
Gordon  Brown,  told  Sky  News 
inere  was  no  proposal  to 
atandon  the  elections,  but 
that  could  change  with  an 
early  general  election. 

Tory  challenges  Blair  guruB, 

page  4;  Leader  comment, 

Bj  John  Gray,  page  S 


London  Oratory  school , which  would  consider  becoming  independent  under  a Labour  government  photograph:  martin  argues 
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THE  SALE 
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Full  equality 
and  more 
involvement  in 
active  service 
for  female 
soldiers 
agreed  in 
principle,  but 
top  brass  balk 
at  final  push  to 
frontline 
fighting  Until 
‘society  as  a 
whole  is  ready’ 


David  Fairiiall  on 
a policy  revision 


Women  cadets  at  the  Sandhurst  military  academy  take  part  in  the  Sovereign’s  Parade.  They  could  soon  get  an  enhanced  front  line  role 
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Army  to  step  up  women’s  combat  roles 


Sr** 


" A woman  soldier  inibe  US  Marina  Corps 
Arabian  air  base  daring  the  Golf  War  m 


arrives  at  a Saudi 
1990  ; 


THE  army’s  top  brass 
have  decided  in  prin- 
ciple that  women 
should  be  allowed  to 
fight  in  file  front  line. 
However,  they  are  holding 
back  from  instituting  this 
final  farm  of  equal  opportu- 
nity because  they  believe 
British  society  as  a whole  is 
not  yet  ready  for  it 
In  a report  that  will  shortly 
go  to  the  Deforce  Secretary. 
Michael  Portillo,  the  Army 
Board  has  recommended  that 
everything  but  the  infantry 
ahd  the  armoured  corps 
should  immediately  he 
opened  up  to  women.  This 
means  femaig  soldiers  could 
find  . themselves  serving  in 
Bosnia  with  the  sappers  or 
the  artillery,  not  just  driving 
a truck  or  operating  a radio. 

Even  then,  however,  com- 
manders will  be  expected  to 
exercise  some  discretion  — 
for  example,  by  posting 
women  to  the  gun  lines  but 
not  sending  them  right  for- 
ward to  an  exposed  artillery 
observation  post 
Nor  is  there  any  immediate 
prospect  of  their  being  in- 
volved in  what  soldiers  call 
**1116  final  brutal  business”  of 
hand-to-hand  combat 
Twb  considerations  are 
driving  the  army  forward  in 
the  direction  of  complete  sex- 
ual equality  ' — a serious 
shortage  of  recruits,  and  the 
way  in  which  some  service- 
women  have  recently  ex- 
pleated  European  equal  op- 
portunities law: 

The  Army  Board’s  first  in- 
stinct in  conducting  its  latest 
review  of  the  situation  was  to 


Woman  soldier  in  IsraeL,  where  emphasis  is  put  on  lessening  chances  of  capture 


remove  all  formal  barriers 
and  let  women  decide  for 
themselves  whether  they 
wanted  to  go  “over  the  top”. 
Units  would  also  be  able  to 
exercise  discretion  by  setting 
physical  training  targets  that 
women  would  be  unlikely  to 
meet 

In  thf  event  pending  more 
public  discussion  and  proba- 
bly a parliamentary  debate, 
the  generals  have  taken 
refuge  in  the  idea  of  preserv- 


ing "combat  effectiveness1’.  In 
practice,  this  means  not  put- 
ting women  in  file  direct  line 
of  fire,  and  trying  to  lessen 
their  chances  of  capture  — - a. 
point  on  which  the  Israeli 
arniy.  Which  uses  many 
women,  puts  great  emphasis. 
“But  when  tba_  Ration  -is 
ready,"  said  ones? nior  officer 
yesterday,  uwe  will  go  the 
whole  hog." 

Britain's  armed  forces 
have  taken  enormous  strides 


towards  nmvitiwliwiBfltlnn 
Female  soldiers  often  carry 
arms,  thoagh  usually  for  self- 
defence,  and.  they  are  no 
longer  restricted  to  the  rear 
echelons.  In  the  air.  women 
now  fry  combat  aircraft  and 
attack  helicopters,  net  just 
transports.  In  the  navy,  they 
go  to  aea  in  surface  warships, 
and  the  Admiralty  recently 
decided  that  in  principle  they 
should  also  be  allowed  to 
serve  in  submarines. 


Abuse  and 
torture  are 
political  risks 
governments 
fear  most 


Sarah  Bose  ley 


“THERE  they  are  on  the 
I parade  grounds  of 
Europe  and  the  world,  hair 
pulled  tightly  off  their 
faces,  uniforms  immaculate 
and  gems  gleaming.  But 
while  women  soldiers  may 
rank  highly  and  perform 
outstandingly,  few  are  ever 
to  be  seen  at  the  mud  and 
gore  end  of  soldiering. 

In  theory,  Britain  is  one 
of  the  last  countries  in 
Europe  with  an  official  ban 
on  women  going  to  the 
frontline,  along  with  Portu- 
gal and  Greece.  But  in  fact, 
there  are  very  few  women 
soldiers  Indeed  in  Italy  and 
those  In  Germany  are 
restricted  to  the  medical 
centre  or  the  military  band. 

In  both  countries,  the 
barrier  is  mostly  a tradi- 
tional and  cultural  one. 
Tteifaw  women,  said  a male 
Italian  general  at  a confer- 
ence on  women  in  Nato 
forces  a couple  of  years  ago, 
seemed  not  to  he  much  in- 
terested in  serving  in  the 
army. 

There  were  calls  in  Ger- 
many yesterday  by  the 
junior  partners  in  Chancel- 


lor Helmut  Kohl's  coalition 
government  for  women  to  be 
allowed  into  all  areas  of  mil- 
itary service,  including 
armed  units.  The  defence 
minister.  Volker  Ruehe,  a 
Christian  Democrat,  dis- 
missed the  idea  of  women  in 
combat  out  of  hand. 

The  official  barriers  to 
women  who  want  to  fight 
have  been  pulled  down  by 
Canada.  Belgium.  Holland 
and  Norway,  where  any  sol- 
dier can  apply  for  a combat 
role  regardless  of  gender. 
Women  are  very  visible  in 
the  Israeli  army,  where 
they  fight  alongside  the 
men.  Even  so,  there  are 
restrictions  on  where  Is- 
raeli women  soldiers  are 
sent,  for  fear  that  they 
could  be  captured  by  Pales- 
tinian fighters. 

The  concept  of  women  in 
enemy  hands,  of  women 
being  tortured,  is  a hard 
one  for  all  governments.  In 
the  United  States  army, 
where  women  are  more 
equal  and  more  numerous 
than  anywhere  in  the  world 
— they  had  about  40.000  in 
the  Gulf  War.  compared 
with  1,500  from  the  UK,  240 
from  Canada  and  60  from 
Belgium  — the  ugly  spectre 
did  indeed  raise  its  head. 
Two  women  were  captured 
by  the  Iraqis  and  one  was 
believed  to  have  been 
raped,  but  very  little  was 
made  of  it. 

If  women  want  to  fight, 
the  logic  runs,  then  they 
must  take  the  risks  that 
men  take  — of  death,  in- 
jury, abuse  and  torture. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Itoith  Harper 
and  Sue  Quinn 


m NY  attempt  by  British 
Airways  to  use  foreign 
W^kcrews  to  break  the  all- 
out  pilots1  strike  scheduled 
for  July  16  will  be  blocked, 
leaders  of  the  proposed  stop- 
page warned  last  night 
■ The  warning  came  after  BA 
refused  yesterday  to  rule  out 
mting  foreign  pilots  to  cover 
for  British  Airline  Pilots’ 
Association’s  (Balpa)  3,200 
members  who  are  planning 
an  indefinite  stoppage  over 
pay.  “We  are  making  contin- 
gency plans  to  cover  every 
eventuality,”  a BA  spokes-, 
man  said.  - 

Balpa  said,  the'  idea  was 
“doomed  to  failure’’.'  BA 
would  not  be- able  to  gain  ap- 
proval to  use  foreign  pilots- to 
fly  the  company's  95,000  daily 
travellers,  and  any  attempt  to- 


do  so  would  accelerate  the 
dispute. 

. Chris'  Darke,.  Balpa’s  gen- 
eral secretary,  was  adamant 


at  BA  would.be  unable  to 
circumvent  the  strike  by  hir- 
ing foreign  crews.  "The  fact  is 
that  before,  a foreign  pilot 
could  fly  a BA  aircraft  they 
would  have  to  be  assessed  by 
a BA  training  captain,  the 
vast  majority  of  whom  are 
Balpa  . members  who,  of 
course,  will  be  on.  strike,"  he 
- 

Balpa  has  also  contacted 

the  International  Federation 
of  Airline  Pilots’  Associations 
to  ensure  that  foreign  pilots 
do  not  work  for  BA. 

. The  International  Transport 
Federation  has  been  called  op 
to  request  that  ground  crews 
in  international-  airports  re- 
fuse to  handle  BA  planes  pi- 
loted by  non-union'  members 
once  the  strike  starts.  - 
‘ This  has  been  done  to  bead 


off  possible  plans  by  BA  to 
call  on  650  non-union  pilots  to 
work  in  the  event  of  a dispute. 

Mr  Darke  insisted  that 
Balpa  had  a “good  working 
relationship"  with  interna- 
tional colleagues  and  this 
would  be  good  enough  to  frus- 
trate BA’s  plans.  ■ • 

Balpa  claims  the  walkout 
will  cost  BA  £40  million  a day 
and  will  virtually  ground  hs 
entire  fleet  But  the  airline 
and  travel  agents  are  continu- 
ing to  take  telephone  book- 
ings for  BA  flights.  Balpa  has 
been  encouraging  other  air- 
lines to  run  extra  flights  to 
help  holidaymakers  get  to 
their  destinations. 

Both  sides  could  find  them- 
selves at  Acas,  the  concilia- 
tion service,  if  the  dispute  is 
not  resolved  before  the  end  of 
the  week. 

-The  airline  unions  are  in- 
creasingly concerned  about 
their  position  in  the  industry. 


Some  fear  that  BA  is  prepar- 
ing to  face  them  down  in  a 
confrontation. 

The  transport  unions  are 
one  of  the  last  bastions  of 
trade  union  control,  and  a 
number  of  union  leaders  have 
watched  while  BA  has  taken  a 
more  aggressive  attitude 
toward  their  members.  The 
most  striking  example  of  this 
has  been  in  new  working 
methods  for  pilots  in  Europe. 

BA  may  take  legal  action  to 
prevent  the  strike  It  said  that 
a separate  offer  to  pilots  at 
Gatwlck  has  not  been  consid- 
ered by  Balpa’s  membership, 
and  that  - the  union  needs  to 
consult  all  pilots  before  pro- 
ceeding with  its  strike. 

Balpa’s  reaction  to  this  is 
that  a 9 per  cent  offer  to  Gat- 
wick  pilots  Includes  a 10  per 
cent  increase  In  productivity, 
which  means  that  its  pilots  at 
Gatwick  would  be  worse  off 
under  the  proposed  deal. 


IRAattack  suspect  ‘did  not  receive  army  bomb  training’ 


Owen  Bowcott  amf  „ 
Ian  Traynor  in  Bonn 


I1CHAEL  Dickson,  the  ex- 
sapper who  allegedly 
spearheaded,  the  IRA  mortar 
attack  on  Osnabruck  bar- 
racks. would  not  have  learned 
bomb-xnaking  in  the  Royal 
Engineers,  an  army  spokes- 
man insisted  yesterday. 

The  training  would  have 
taught  him  how  to  locate  and 
dear  areas  around-  mines  or 
booby-traps,  bat  would  not 

have  given  him  a detailed 
knowledge  of  explosives,  said 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Jau-Dirk 
Merveldt  the  senior  .army 
spokesman  fa  Germany. : *He 
may  have  got -to  know  a bit- 


about  bombs,  through  basic 
awareness  training,  but  sap- 
pers move  construction 
equipment  aromxi  and  are 
plumbers,  drivers  and 
diggers."  . - - 

The  hunt  for  the  31-year-old 
former  soldier  and  his  four 
republican  ' colleagues 
switched  back  across  the 

Irish  Set  at  the  weekend  after 
a car  thought  to  belong  to  him 
was  "seised;  by  the  Royal  Ul- 
ster '.  Constabulary . in 
Portadowa  ■ - - . 

Since  German  detectives 
issued  the  suspects'  descrip' 
Bans  to  Interpol,  foe  search 
for  foe  ISA  active  service  taut 
— two'  df  whose  other  mem- 
bers are  said  to  be  called 
Mark  and-  Beth  — - has  in- 


volved police  forces  across 
Europe. 

, No  one  was  hurt  in  the  mor- 
tar attack  on  the  British  army 
barracks  in  Osnabruck  on 
June  28.  which  marked  the 
reopening  of  the  IRA’s  cam- 
paign to  Europe.  Until  then, 
there  had.  been  a six-year  lull 
in  attacks  on  British  bases 
abroad.; 

The  alleged  presence  of  a 
former  servicemen  in  the 
ranks  <Jf  the  IRA  .highlights 
another  intermittent-  feature 
of  the  Troubles.  If  Dickson, 
whose  family  came  from  Glas- 
gow, was  responsible  for  the 
attack,  he  will  be  neither  the 
first  Scot  nor  fixe  first  exrsol- 
dierto  the  Provisionals. 

Few  details  of  Dickson's 


past  life  emerged  yesterday, 
but  it  was  known  he  spent 
most  of  his  service  life  from 
1981  to  1988  with '44  Field  Sup- 
port Squadron,  35tb  regiment 
Royal  Engineers,  at  Hameln 
to  Germany,  and  was  a fluent 
German 'speaker.  He  had  not 
served  in  Northern  Ireland 
but  had  visited  the  Osna- 
bruck base  where  another 
Royal  Engineers  regiment  is 
based.  - 

After  leaving  the  army  he 
worked  as  was  a security 
guard  in  London. 

German  investigators  say 
“at  least”  five  persons  — 
three  males  and  two  females 
— comprised  the  active  ser- 
vice unit  involved.  They  may 
now  have  returned  to  Ireland. 


5B^S^5?Ro^lOper^!ouseisnotaPR 
firm,  the  impression  remains  that  Peter 
Gummer  has  been  brought  in  as  much  for  his 
presentational  skills  as  his  managerial  nous. 
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4,000  teachers  ‘to 
be  made  redundant’ 

and  Wales  is  threaten™ 


Conservative  thinker  sets  out  to  demolish  ‘dangerous  and  wrong’  ideas  behind  Labour’s  revival 

T ory  challenges  Blair  gurus 


4 V;t 
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lose  their  jobs, 

yesterday,  indicating  a further  risoin^?^  Lecturers  said 
the  next  academicySr  in  class  sizes  at  the  start  of 


.‘‘60  ; 

■des  ~ 


dgcy  by  May  31.  the  annual  deaffia?  SSSh,^dUZ1' 
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Mfchael  White 
Political  Editor 
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abon  s general  secretary.  - JofoCa^  ^ *** assoc1’ 

British  beef  ‘sold  illegally’ 
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LABOUR'S  revival 
under  Tony  Blair’s 
leadership  owes  Its 
intellectual  respect- 
ability to  six  core 
propositions  about  Britain’s 
place  in  the  modem  world 
which  are  dangerous  and 
wrong,  a leading  Tory  intel- 
lectual says  today. 

Without  the  work  of  eight 
influential  gurus  on  themes 
such  as  globalisation,  stake- 
holding and  constitutional 
reform,  the  Labour  leader’s 
speeches  would  not  be  given 
their  “quite  exaggerated 
respect,"  according  to  David 
Willetts,  a former  think  tank 
guru  and  now  junior  public 


services  minister  at  the  Cabi- 
net Office. 

Mr  Blair's  utterances  are 
“almost  entirely  mood  music, 
with  some  rather  grandiose 
assertions  mixed  in".  What 
gives  them  weight  are  key 
buzzwords. 

These  include  “commu- 
nity” — under  threat  from 
"globalisation”  of  the  econo- 
my and  job  "insecurity"  I 
which  generates  social  inse- 
curity and  crime;  "short-ter- 
mism"  which  is  a central 
I fault  of  Anglo-Saxon  finance 
capitalism:  “stakeholder"  as 
a means  of  reforming  busi- 
ness and  welfare  to  make 
them  more  "inclusive";  as 
well  as  “constitutional 
reform"  as  an  antidote  to 
Tory ' ‘centralisation ' 

Mr  Willetts’s  eight  targets 


are  Frank  Field, the  Labour 
MP  for  Birkenhead  and  wel- 
fare expert;  Peter  Mandelson, 
spin-doctor,  author  and  MP 
for  Hartlepool;  Professor 
John  Kay,  exponent  of  stake- 
holding; Will  Hutton,  Guard- 
ian economic  columnist 
turned  Observer  editor; 
Andrew  Marr,  editor  of  the 
Independent;  John  Gray,  ex- 
Tbatcherite  Oxford  don;  Pro- 
fessor David  Marquand,  for- 
merly of  the  SDP  and, 
surprisingly,  Simon  Jenkins 
Tory  ex-editor  of  the  Times. 

He  is  included  because  of 
his  book,  Accountable  to 
None,  which  describes  the 
centralisation  of  key  powers, 
chiefly  at  the  expense  of  local 
government  and  other  inter- 
mediate bodies,  in  the  80s. 

Mr  Willetts,  MP  for  Havant 


since  1992.  calls  the  eight 
“spiritual  cousins  of  those 
great  British  eccentrics  who 
travelled  abroad,  taking  up 
native  costumes  and  living 
among  the  Bedouin,  leading 
the  cause  of  Greek  national- 
ism, or  preserving  the  old  folk 
songs  of  dying  tribes.  It  is  the 
desire  not  to  be  British  which 
drives  their  agenda”. 


past  15  years  the  Conserva- 
tives have  indeed  been  right” 
while  attempting  to  denounce 
Thatcherite  values. 

Mr  Willetts's  main  argu- 
ments are; 

3 On  globalisation,  job  ex- 
ports to  the  Third  World  are 
exaggerated,  the  flexible  Brit- 
ish labour  market  is  scarcely 
less  secure  than  20  years  ago. 


Instead  of  working  with  the  and  yields  more  jobs  than  the 
grain  of  Britain's  unique  European  social  chapter 


strengths  and  weaknesses, 
they  seek  German  corporate 
structures,  Japanese  indus- 
trial long-termism,  Singa- 


model. 

□ Stakeholding  fails  to  ac- 
knowledge potential  conflict 
between  stakeholders  or  the 


pore’s  welfare  system  and  the  strengths  of  market-driven 
judicial  and  constitutional  companies. 


traditions  of  the  European 
Union. 

Mr  Blair's  contradictions 
stem  from  his  acceptance  that 
"on  all  the  big  issues  of  the 


□ On  welfare  reform  Labour 
wishes  to  remove  the  disin- 
centives to  work  which  are 
inherent  in  means-testing 
while  extending  it  to  pension- 


- ers  and  16-18-year-olds. 

’ 3 Allegations  of  Tor}'  cen- 
• tralisation  fail  to  recognise 
the  more  open  way  Britain  is 
governed  or  the  way  the 
Tories  have  delegated  deci- 
sions to  schools,  hospitals  etc. 
C Critics  fail  to  recognise  the 
power  of  judicial  review  to 
constrain  ministers;  and  con- 
stitutional reform  is  offered 
as  a pancea  for  Britain's  ills. 

□ Labour's  faith  in  education 
and  training  implies  that 
equality  of  opportunity  will 
lead  to  greater  equality  of  out- 
come when  there  is  no  such 
I guarantee. 

Blair's  Gums,  Centre  for  PoGcy 
Studies,  £7.50  from  52  Rochester 
Row.  London  SW1P 1 JU 

John  Gray,  page  9 
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S2t^MrMaj°r?astoa  Willie  Whitelaw 

can  turn  for  wise  and  disinterested  advice. 

Blade  pupils  *face  dole  queue’ 
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among  young  black 
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| Labonr  thinkers  (from  left):  Will  Hutton,  editor  of  the  Observer;  John  Gray.  Orford  doa.-^’rankFieid  MP;  and  John  Kav.  ejmmwmt  nf  


Germ  peril  of  dish  cloths 


_What  David  Willetts.  Tory  guru  and  junior  mini.w 
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Stamps  go  up  by  penny 


It  is  the  first  rise  in  more  than  2 
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Jackpot  is  rolled  over 


On  Will  Hutton: 

“He  accuses  the  City 
of  failing  to  recognise 
the  true  value  of  long- 
term  investment. . . if 
Hutton  believes  that, 
then  he  knows  howto 
become  a very  rich 
man  indeed.  He 
should  set  up  the 
William  Hutton  Long- 
Term  Investment 
Fkmd.” 


On  John  Gray: 


“Gray's  analysis  leads 
him  towards 
protectionism  and 
environmentalism  as 
ways  off  erecting 
barriers  against  the 
force  of  the 
| international 
economy.  The 
obvious  parallels  are 
* . -Sir  James 
Goldsmith  and  Ross 
Perot.” 


On  John  Kay: 

“The  more  cynical 
observers  of  Tony 
Blair  may  suggest 
tbat  it  is  [the]  absence 
of  any  dear  policy 
descriptions  which 
make  John  Kay  so 
appealing  to  Blair  and 
the  people  around 
him.  it  enables  Blair 
. . - to  give  a vague 
sense  of  being 
concerned.” 


On  Frank  Field: 

“He  is  many 
Conservatives' 
favourite  Labour 
politician ...  he 
understands  as  few 
on  the  left  have  done 
that. . -ultimately the 
sodal  security  system 
can  shape  people’s 
behaviour  and  must 
be  subject  to  moral 
scrutiny.” 


On  Peter  Mandelson: 

“Mandelson's  book 
blithely  jumbles  up 
equality  of  outcome, 
equality  of 
opportunity,  social 
cohesion,  and  a 
narrowing  of  the 
I earnings  distribution, 

and  more  spending 
- . -to betaken 
seriously  these  ideas 
need  some  sort  of 
rigour.” 


s intellectuals 


On  David  Marquand: 

“Marquand  was  a 
Blainte  before  Blair 

wasa  Blairite ...  he  i 
an  admirer  of 
Continental  social 
I *!10_cracy  J'ust  as 
“a,r  is...  Britain  is 

seen  as  somehow 
stock  in  the  past. 


High-level  talks  spark  fears  Labour  may  renege  onp|edg7t»  ^^torcCC,lo.  T 
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Fiachra  Gibbons 
f at  the  Albert  Hall 


POETRY  is  dead.  The 
wake  was  at  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall  last  night. 
Not  even  Damon  Albam, 
the  bard  of  Brltpop.  could 
save  It. . 

Hyped  as  The  Supeijanu 
A Hip  Mass,  the  nine-hour 
reading  was  supposed  to 
celebrate  pop  poetry’s  com 
fug  of  age.  But  it  turned  oat 
more  Hke  a revival  meeting 
of  some  dying  sect.  The  old, 
the  very  young,  and  a sxnat 
tering  of  the  terminally  sad 
in  between. 

It  ■ started  ominously.  A 
middle-aged  woman  sing- 
ing-in  Japanese  to  her  own 
echo,  another  ■ o mm  ing 
“Steve 


an  almost.-  - empty 
auditorium. 

Michael  Horovitz,  grand 
TiuMiter  of  . what  he  called 
“this  Bardstock'V  blew  a 
strange  little  horn,  his 
‘ • Anglosaxo phone”  to  sum 
mon  up  the  spirit  of  1965, 
when  he  packed  the  hall 
with  the  beat  generation, 
and  for  one  night  poetry 
was  proclaimed  the  new 
rock  'n'  rdL  “Let’s  levitate 
the  place!”  he  shouted  in 
his  white  flares,  looking 
Him  he  belonged  down  the 
road  in  the  Natural  History 
Museum  with  the  T-rex. 

All  the  old  stagers  of  per- 
formance poetry,  were 
there.  Roger  McGough, 
now  a grandfather,  looked 
faintly  embarrassed.  The 
Irish  poet  Brendan  Kenmei- 
ly  read,  appropriately, 
from  his  new  collection.  Po- 
etry My  Arse; 

You'  wbuld  never  have 
thought  that  British poetry 
was  in--  the*,  middle-  of  its 
strongest  rSvival,  since  foe 
1930s:  • • 

Among“fo»  l&e^rip  of  60 
war 
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BRITAIN  S 

Hardliners*  dwindling  voice  against  ordination  of  homosexual  clergy 

Gay  debate  the  synod 
bishops  do  not  want 


Madeleine  Bunting 
Religious  Affairs  Editor 


Church  homosexuality  survey 


THE  Guardian’s  survey 
of  General  Synod 
members  on  homosex- 
uality will  make  awk- 
ward reeding  for  the  bishops. 

Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the 
Church  of  England's  govern- 
ing body  gave  the  House  of 
Bishops'  1991  report.  Issues  In 
Human  Sexuality,  the  thumbs 
down.  The  compromise  docu- 
ment asserts  that  active  ho- 
mosexuality can  be  tolerated 
among  the  laity  but  not 
among  the  clergy,  but  synod 
says  this  is  not  coherent. 

Homosexuality  is  the  synod 
debate  the  House  of  Bishops 
does  not  want.  Its  1991  report 
has  yet  to  come  before  synod, 
and  according  to  the  Lesbian 
and  Gay  Christian  Move- 
ment, the  synod  policy  com- 
mittee has  produced  an  IB 
page  briefing  document  about 
how  to  keep  the  matter  off  the 
agenda. 

The  fear  is,  as  several 
synod  members  responding  to 
the  survey  wrote,  that  any  de- 
bate will  generate  "far  more 
heat  than  light”.  This  is  a sub- 
ject on  which  passions  run 
very  deep  because  it  strikes  at 

. the  heart  of  how  people  view 
the  Bible. 

If  every  word  of  the  Bible  is 
true  and  comes  directly  from 
God.  then  passages  of  Leviti- 
cus are  clear  on  buggery  and 
sodomy,  declare  the  hardline 


Ob  the  Church’s  current'- 

position  towards 
homoeexuafity  coherent? 


Vm  30.5% 


0 Is  Christianity  compatible 
with  being  a practising 
homosexual? 


0 Would  you  tike  to  cflscuss 
homosexuality  in  the  lifetime 
of  this  General  Synod? 


0 Do  you  know  of  any 
clergy  who  are  practising 
homosexuals?  •> 


0 Do  you  consider  you  have  a 
responsibly  to  report  to  the 
bishop  about  clergy  who  are 
practising  homosexuals? 


evangelicals.  The  Church 
must  hold  to  what  is  true,  not 
follow  the  fashion  of  foe  day, 
is  foe  rallying  cry  of  synod 
members  in  foe  evangelical 
Reform  group  which  has 


0 Should  the  Church  ordain 
practising  homosexuals? 


0 Should  clergy  be  able  to 
btess  homosexual 
relationships? 


0 Would  it  be  fair  to 

characterise  your  approach 
as  erne  of  'don't  ask  don't 
telf? 


threatened  to  suspend  its  pa- 
rochial financial  contribu- 
tions to  foe  diocese  over  this 
issue.  Not  a threat  to  be  taken 
lightly  since  evangelical  con- 
gregations are  some  of  foe 


biggest  and  wealthiest  in  the 
Church. 

To  avert  that  the  bishops 
have  to  tread  a delicate  line  of 
refusing  publicly  to  tolerate 
practising  homosexuals 
among  the  clergy. 

“If  foe  Church  openly  ac- 
cepts practising  homosexuals 
for  ordination,  we  would  pull 
out  of  communion. 

“The  greater  danger  is  that 
they’ll  keep  fudging  the 
issues.  Homosexuals  are 
being  ordained,  bishops  must 
know  and  that  is  happening 
increasingly. 

We're  having  to  consider 
our  position,”  said  Phillip 
Hacking,  chairman  of 
Reform,  a conservative  evan- 
gelical group  within  the 
Church. 

But  the  survey  indicates 
that  this  hardline  element  is 
shrinking. 

Only  7 per  cent  of  synod 
took  the  extreme  stance  of  be- 
lieving that  “even  celibate  ho- 
mosexuals need  to  be  healed 
of  their  sexual  orientation  if 
they  are  to  be  fully  accepted 
as  Christians”  and  that  not 
even  celibate  homosexuals 
should  be  ordained. 

On  a key  question  — is 
Christianity  compatible  with 
being  a practising  homosex- 
ual? — 40.4  per  cent  said  yes. 
52.5  per  cent  said  no. 

The  clergy  were  more  toler- 
ant than  the  laity  (49  per  cent 
to  34  per  cent)  reflecting  a 
general  trend  throughout  foe 
survey. 


Mandela’s  ‘special’  swansong 


Living  legend’s  state  visit  aims  to 
combine  business  and  pleasure 


i - V*  • — 

— - 


. the  audieiH 

just - .... 
up  the  rhythm  section  of 
the  band  on  foe  TBahlc- 


Davld  Beresford 
in  Johannesburg 

NELSON  Mandela  ar- 
rives in  Britain  tonight 
on  a mission  to  turn  his 
personal  legend  to  economic 
advantage  for  South  Africa. 

The  four-day  state  visit  is 
seen  as  foe  beginning  of  a 
swansong  by  the  African 
National  Congress  leader 
who,  at  78  next  month,  ap- 
pears to  be  focusing  on  cere- 
monial forties  as:  he  prepares^ 
for  retirement 

Buckingham  Palace  has 

struggled  to  meet  hundreds  of 
requests  for  invitations  to 
meet  a man  who  spent  27 


years  in  jail  before  being 
elected  South  Africa’s  first 
black  president  in  1994.  Uni- 
versities have  fallen  over 
themselves  to  award  honor- 
ary degrees,  and  Parliament 
has  accorded  him  foe  rare 
privilege  of  an  address  in  900- 
year-old  Westminster  HalL 

“The  visit  has  special  sig- 
nificance given  President 
Mandela’s  international 
standing,  and  it  will  set  the 
seal  on  our  relations  with 
South  Africa,”  a Buckingham 
-Palace  spokesman  said. 

Mr  Mandela's  journeys  this 
week  to  Britain  and  France 
are  expected  to  be  followed  by 
visits  to  Israel  and  Russia  as 
he  gradually  cedes  executive 


authority  in  South  Africa  to 
his  deputy,  Thabo  MbekL 
Although  a large  propor- 
tion of  foreign  investment  lost 
in  foe  sanctions  years  has 
been  recovered,  and  Britain 
has  reassumed  its  position  as 
the  leading  trading  partner, 
there  is  anxiety  in  Pretoria 
that  foreign  enthusiasm  for 
foe  South  African  “miracle” 
is  beginning  to  falter. 

The  hope  is  that  Mr  Man- 
dela will  he  able  to  give  fresh 
impetus  to  international  sup- 
port for  Ms  country’s  econo- 
my — specifically  in  negotia- 
tions for  favourable  access  to 
European  Union,  markets. 

r.ike  all  state  visits,  his  will 
be  heavy  on  pomp : and  cere- 
mony. But  Mr  Mandela  has 
also  insisted  on  humble 
touches,  including  a tour  of 
Brixton,  south  London  — 
home  to  one  of  the  capital’s 


biggest  black  communities. 
Meanwhile,  instead  of  hosting 
a return  banquet  for  the 
Queen,  he  has  invited  her  to 
lunch  at  foe  Dorchester. 

Mr  Mandela  said  in  a BBC 
television  interview  aired  on 
Sunday  that  he  would  be 
“among  Ms  best  friends  in  the 
world"  in  Britain,  and  was 
looking  forward  to  staying  at 
Buckingham  Palace. 

“It  is  a long  way  from  the 
country  village  in  which  I 
was  born  and  brought  ~up,  but 
fortunately  I will  be  in  the 
company  of  a very  gracious 
lady,  Her  Majesty  foe  Queen. 

“If  I will  be  upset  by  the 
splendour  of  the  palace,  I am 
sure  she  is  the  type  of 'lady 
who  will  put  any  country  boy 
at  rest”  he  said  with  the  mod- 
esty that  has  made  him  one  of 
the  world’s  most  popular 
leaders. 
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From  just  £36  for  a full  12  monlhs'  cover,  no  one 
offers  you  more  security  on  the  rood  then  the  RAC: 

■ RAC  Rescue  covers  you,  not  your  car.  Sa  now 
you  can  call  on  us  whenever  you  need  fast  „- 
roadside  assistance,  even  when  you're  singly  • . V- 
a passenger  in  someone  else's  car. 

■ Roadside  Rescue.  In  more  than  8 out  of  IB 
cases,  our  patrols  can  fix  cars  on  the  spot.^ 
Otherwise,  they'd  tow  you  to  a nearby  garage, 
free  of  charge. 

■ Accident  Service.  A replacement  car,  free  legal 
advice,  plus  we'll  deal  with  your  insurers. 


■ Theft  and  Vandalism  Covet  If  your  car's  stolen 
or  can't  be  driven  because  of  vandalism,  well 
remove  ittoa  nearby  garage  or  secure  area. 

■0  Battery  Assist.  A new  battery  on  the  spot. 

Whatever  service  you  use,  callouts  and  our  labour 
ore  free-  you  only  pay  for  ports. 

You  con  also  tailor  your  cover  to  meet  your  needs, 
-with  the  option  to  take  out  Joint  and  Family  Cover  or 
add  our  ‘At  Home'  service. 

Don'1  wait  until  you  Break  down.  Find  out  how  to  join 
the  RAC  today. 


t l 


DAD  & LEE. 


PHONE  FREE  TODAY  ON 

0800  029  029 

OR  INTERNET 

http://www.rac.co.uk/ 


| YE5- 1 want  to  join  the  RAC 
I Ptease  tel  ine  how  I can  join  from  just  £36’ 

| Mi/Mti/MWMr  ■ * ! : 

] Addrtsi 


AND  QUOTE  SS2232/3/XX 
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Send  kae  RAC  Rescue,  FRBP051 
Bristol  BS&  7AUL’  (No  stomp  mwImL) 

Itaeu.  mH  m f >i!  pat  by  CmAmw  Cw»  Gad 

r Orao  DdA.  Co*  .nrotenini  pre»  a £41  end  cSsotW  Wl**4  F**  ” 
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6 WORLD  NEWS 


News  in  brief 


Assassin  appeals 
against  conviction 


Gunmen  kill  1 1 in  Kashmir 


Actor's  death  still  a mystery 


MYSTERY  still  surrounds  the  death  in  Los  Angeles  of  hie  Oscar- 
winning  Cambodian  actor,  HaingNgor.  and  it  is  possible  that  a 

murder  case  will  be  dismissed. 

Later  this  month  three  Chinese  gang  members  are  due  to  face 
murder  and  robbery  charges  in  a preliminary  hearing,  butdeteo 
tfves  have  not  recovered  the  gun  used  in  the  February  killing  or  a 
Rolex  watch  and  gold  chain  said  to  have  been  stolen.  The  three 
teenagers  have  admitted  to  being  in  the  area  and  on  drugs  at  the 
time  of  Dr  Ngor's  death  but  deny  killing  him.  Meanwhile,  specula- 
tion surrounds  Dr  Ngor’s  anti-Khmer  Rouge  history  in  Cambo- 
dia. Hfi  was  captured  and  tortured  by  the  rebels,  who  also  killed 
his  wife.  The  prime  minister  of  Gunbodia,  Hun  Sen,  has  publicly 
blamed  the  Khmer  Rouge  for  his  death. 

Doubts  about  the  robbery  persist  because  neither  $3,000 Dr 
Ngor  had  In  a jacket  pocket  nor  his  Mercedes  Benz  car  were 
stolen,  despite  the  feet  that  the  Chinese  gang  specialises  in  car- 
jackings. — Christopher  Heed,  Los  Angeles. 


Albanians  to  form  coalition 


THE  Albanian  president,  Sali  Berisha,  who  is  under  fire  from  the 
West  after  a general  election  widely  criticised  as  unfair,  said 
yesterday  he  would  invite  some  opposition  parties  to  Join  the  new 
government 

“We  are  for  a coalition  government  We  are  ready  to  offer 
portfolios  to  them  [but]  first  they  have  to  express  their  will  to 
participate."  he  said  before  meeting  central  and  eastern  Euro- 
pean leaders  in  Salzburg. 

Mr  Berisha  asked  Aleksander  Meksi  of  the  ruling  Democratic 
Party  on  Saturday  to  form  a new  government.  The  Democrats 
hold  122  seats  in  the  140-seat  legislature. 

The  president  said  his  Democratic  Party  was  talking  to  three 
small  opposition  parties  in  the  new  parliament  but  not  the  key 
Socialists,  who  refuse  to  accept  the  10  seats  they  won  in  the 
election,  which  they  denounced  as  a sham. — Reuter,  Salzburg. 


Sporting  chance  ...  A fighting  bull  rounds  a corner  as  a 
fallen  man  takes  cover  during  the  first  bull  run  of  the  San 
Fermin  festival  in  Pamplona,  Spain  photograph:  Santiago  lyon 
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THE  MAN  jailed  for  life  for  the  assassination  cf  the  former 
Israeli  prime  minister,  Yitzhak  Rabin,  yesterday  appealed  in 
the  supreme  court  to  overturn  hismurder  conviction. 

Lawyers  for  Yigal  Amir,  aged  26.  argued  that  evidence  Sug- 
gested another  gunman  was  involved  in  the  November  attack. 

Amir  had  admitted  shooting  Mr  Rabinata  peace  rally  and  an 
amateur  video  recording  showed  him  firing  three  shots.  Two 
bullets  felled  Rabin  and  a third  wounded  his  bodyguard. 

Defence  lawyer  Gabi  Shahar  told  the  three  Judges  that  Amir 
had  placed  nine  bullets  in  his  dip  before  setting  out  for  the 
rally.  After  his  arrest,  police  discovered  eight  bullets  in  his 
pistoL  "We're  saying  that  these  facts  point  to  at  least  a reason- 
able doubt  that  the  death  of  Mr  Rabin  was  caused  by  the 
appellant  [Amir],"  Mr  Shahar  said.  Hb  also  pointed  out  that 
ballistics  experts  had  testified  at  the  trial  that  Mr  Rabin  was 
killed  from  a distance  of  between  10  inches  and  point-blank 
range  while  the  tape  showed  that  Amir  was  not  that  close. 

Another  defence  lawyer  argued  that  Mr  Amir  had  intended 
only  to  paralyse  Rabin.  Shmuel  Fleishman  told  the  court  Amir 
did  not  have  the  capacity  to  decide  between  right  and  wrong 
and  asked  the  court  to  reduce  the  murder  conviction  to  a lesser 
charge  of  manslaughter.  — Reuter,  Jerusalem, 


A GROUP  of  suspected  Muslim  separatist  militants  shot  dead  at 
least  11  migrant  workers  in  India's  Jammu  and  Kashmir  state, 
police  said  yesterday. 

The  workers  from  other  northern  Indian  states  were  killed  on 

Saturday  night  as  they  slept  in  the  village  afPatakote  in  Kupwara 
district.  The  motive  for  the  killings  was  not  immediately  dear  but 
police  say  Kashmiri  militants  often  target  people  they  suspect  of 
being  government  Informers. 

The  massacre  Wok  place  a few  hours  after  the  Indian  prime 
minister,  H.  D.  Deve  Gowda,  ended  a visit  to  Kashmir,  where  his 
government  wants  to  hold  early  state  assembly  polls.  Dozms  of 
separatist  groups,  either  fighting  for  independence  from  India  or 
a merger  with  Pakistan,  have  opposed  elections.  Mir  Deve  Gowda 
has  called  a meeting  In  New  Delhi  today  of  the  leaders  ctf  all 
parties  to  discuss  Updates  for  elections.  —Reuter,  Srinagar. 


Honoured  guest . . . President  Jacques  Chirac  greets  Saudi  officials  before  a dinner  at  the  palace  of  King  Fahd  in  Jeddah  yesterday.  The  French  president,  on  a two-day  official  visit 
to  Saadi  Arabia,  urged  Israel  to  reveal  whether  it  intends  to  pursue  the  Middle  East  peace  process,  warning  that  uncertainty  encouraged  political  violence  photograph  jerome  o&ay 


Government  tries  to  stall  foreign  intervention  to  end  ethnic  killings  g hQPJg  Clod  Q © 

OAU  to  focus  on  Burundi  dangers  of  war 


Chris  McGreal 
in  Bujumbura 


then  tried  to  shift  response  least  another  week  before  it  Even  if  a plan  for  armed  tor  l anrlmlnnct  rin  nnt 

bility  to  the  president  ' has  assessed  its  position.  tervention  is  agreed,  tt  will,  at  L-Ql  IUI  ,KJL 

i "We  need  to  took  for  alter-  ' Mr  Nduwayo  will  continue  best,  provide  a breathing  Hptfir  civilians  from 

native  solutions.  Foreign  sot  to  face  pressure  from  Borun-  space  in  which  to  try  to  find  a 

URUNDI  is  expected  diers  would  violate  our  sover-  di's  neighbours,  who  fear  the  political  solution.  Besides  ecntinnn  thp  riling 

to  top  the  agenda  of  eignty,"  the  prime  minister  war  could  spill  across  their  overcoming  mounting  bitter-  ^ 11 

the  annual  summit  of  told  one  protest  against  borders.  He  and  his  col-  ness,  any  settlement  will  have  («efn|(l  BoUfke 
the  Organisation  of  Intervention.  leagues  bowed  to  regional  to  ease  tremendous  fears  to 

Unity  in  Cameroon  An  estimated  150,000  people  pressure  after  months  of  balance  tbe  democratic  rights  rpnnfT^  from  Kflhf  il 

Respite  the  govern-  have  died  in  three  years  of  rejecting  foreign  troops,  amid  of  the  Hutu  majority  while  IDrWUOMU,l,,vauui 


Landmines  do  not 


the  annual  summit  of  told  one  protest  against 
tbe  Organisation  of  intervention. 


African  Unity  in  Cameroon 
today,  despite  the  govern- 


ment’s efforts  to  backtrack  on  turmoil  since  tbe  assasstoa- 
an  agreement  to  allow  foreign  tion  by  Tutsi  soldiers  of  Bu- 


rundi's first  president  elected 
by  the  Hutu  majority. 

The  Tutsi  political  andmili- 
tary  elite  has  been  trying  to 
use  nationalism  to  whip  up 


troops  to  attempt  to  break  the  ninth's  first  president  elected  and  the  suspension  in  March 
cycle  of  ethnic  massacres.  by  the  Hutu  majority.  of  all  but  emergency  aid. 

A fortnight  ago,  Burundi’s  The  Tutsi  political  and  mill-  Beside  the  objections 

Tutsi  prime  minister,  An-  tary  elite  has  been  trying  to  within  Burundi,  the  region’s 
tome  Nduwayo,  and  the  use  nationalism  to  whip  up  leaders  still  have  to  decide  on 
largely  powerless  Hutu  presi-  sentiment  against  interven-  the  size,  composition  and, 
dent,  Sylvestre  Ntibantun-  tion,  fearing  that  an  oecupa-  most  importantly,  the_man- 
ganya,  bowed  to  pressure  tkra.  force  will  impose  a politt  date  of  an  mterventionforce. 
from  other  East  African  lead-  cal  solution  at  its  expense.  When  not  addressing  hard- 

ers  and  "invited"  what  was  The  prime  minister's  party,  liners  at  demonstrations,  Mr 
euphemistically  described  as  the  mainly -Tutsi  Uprona  Nduwayo  has  said  he  believes 
security  assistance.  Tanzania,  which  is  tbe  real  power  in  the  foreign  troops  will  have  a 


escalating  violence  and  an  guaranteeing  the  security  of 
economy  badly  hit  by  the  war  the  Tutsi  minority. 


“I  don’t  think  it’s  impossi- 
ble but  the  real  problem  is  the 
ideology  of  genocide  that’s 


ABDUL  WASEH’S  teams 
have  been  working 
since  6am.  Two  of  his 
men  work  their  way  down  a 


been  developed  for  years  narrow  road  between  ruined 


largely  powerless  Hutu  presi-  sentiment  against  interven- 
dent,  Sylvestre  Ntibantun-  tion,  fearing  that  an  occnpa- 


here.  as  well  as  in  Rwanda,"  houses  in  the  area  of  Khusal 


Mr  Nduwayo  said.  “We  need  Mena.  War  has  turned  the 
to  have  a system  in  which  the  once  affluent  Kabul  suburb 


from  other  East  African  lead- 
ers and  "invited"  what  was 
euphemistically  described  as 
security  assistance.  Tanzania, 


When  not  addressing  hard-  safe  and  blossom  together.” 
liners  at  demonstrations,  Mr  • African  foreign  ministers 


ethnic  groups  can  really  feel  into  a wasteland. 

safe  and  blossom  together."  As  if  divining,  one  of  the 


Uganda  and  Ethiopia  were  coalition  government,  even  mandate  to  use  force  to  pro- 


among  African  countries  cff-  went  so  far  as  to  issue  a 


fering  to  send  troops.  The  I thinly  veiled  call  for  a coup. 


United  States  has  offered  to- 1 Regional  powers,  led 


liners  at  demonstrations,  Mr  • African  foreign  ministers  men  steers  a metal  detector 
Nduwayo  has  said  he  believes  adopted  a draft  resolution  over  the  road.  The  other, 
foreign  troops  will  have  a recommending  that  the  OAU  alerted  to  something  under- 
mandate to  use  force  to  pro-  decide  whether  Liberian  civil  ground,  prods  the  earth, 
tect  civilians.  war  faction  leaders  should  It  has  taken  them  six  weeks 

"I  think  it  is  very  delicate  face  a United  Nations  war  to  make  150  metres  of  the 
because  we  have  said  it  Tan  crimes  tribunal.  Whether  to  roadside  safe.  In  the  process. 


gistical  support  and 

flnanHng 

But  Mr  Nduwayo’s  own 
party  accused  him  of  high 


support  and  I Tanzania,  had  hoped  to  have  1 intervention  force]  wouldn't  press  for  prosecution  will  de- 


It  has  taken  them  six  weeks 
to  make  150  metres  of  the 
roadside  safe.  In  the  process, 
they  have  unearthed  thou- 


a proposal  on  intervention  come  to  fight  either  side,  but  pend  on  an  assessment  by  the  sands  of  metal  fragments, 
ready  to  submit  for  approval  if  the  population  is  being  at-  Economic  Community  of  mostly  spent  bullets  and 


to  the  OAU  summit.  But  Bu- 


treason  over  the  deal,  and  he  { rundi  is  saying  it  will  be  at 


tacked,  they  [foreign  soldiers] 
will  have  to  react,"  he  said. 


West  African  States  next  shrapnel  shards,  and  dozens 


month. 


Author  spied  for  apartheid  police 


David  Bermtford 
in  Johannesburg 


He  incurred  the  apparent  role  at  an  artists'  confer- 
wrath  of  President  F.  W.  de  ence  in  Cape  Town.  "Today 


Klerk  in  1989  by  taking  the  I begin  a public  confronta- 


.NE  of  Sooth  Africa’s. 
I emerging  literary  tal- 
ents, Mark  Behr,  who 


Nationalist-controlled  SRC  tion  with  that  fear  of  shame 
to  Lusaka  to  meet  the  then  that  induces  silence  as  it 


banned  ANC.  But  he  had  feeds  relentlessly  on  its 


cleared  the  trip  with  the  ownjulces,nhesaid. 


defied  the  National  Party  police  as  a move  to  enhance 


Turin  Shroud  old  as  Christ 


TWO  scientists  at  Turin  University  say  the  shadow  of  an  ancient 
copper  coin  overturns  the  results  cf  tests  showing  that  the  Turin 
Shroud  is  a medieval  fake  dating  from  between  1260  and  1390. 

If  their  findings  are  confirmed,  then  the  Shroud,  a linen  sheet 
traditionally  supposed  to  have  been  used  to  wrap  Christ’s  body 
after  thu  cnicifirinn,  may  vary  well  date  from  around  tbe  time  of 
Christ’s  death.  Tbe  Shroud  bears  the  imprint  of  a man’s  feceand 
his  wounded  body.  After  several  months’  study,  tbe  two  Turin 
scientists  claim  to  have  revealed  the  imprint  of  the  coin,  a lepton, 
on  the  linen  above  the  left  eyebrow  of  die  fees. 

The  coin  bears  the  date  of  the  I6th  year  of  tbe  reign  ofEmperor 
Tiberius,  which  corresponds  to  29  AD,  around  the  date  that  Christ 
is  supposed  to  have  died.  — John  Glooer,  Milan. 


government  as  a student 
leader  during  the  apartheid 
era.  has  disclosed  he  was  a 
police  agent. 

The  author  of  the  novel 


his  credibility  In  the  anti- 
apartheid community. 

He  said  yesterday  that  he 
was  forced  to  leave  SteUen- 


Mr  Behr  said  he  had  been 
recruited  by  a relative  who 
was  a general  in  the  South 
African  police. 

• Four  white  Sooth  Afri- 


bosch  when  the  National  ] cans,  held  for  nine  months 


The  Smell  of  Apples  said  Intelligence  Service  and  by  the  Angolan  rebel  force 


Unita,  returned  to  Pretoria 


yesterday  that  be  had  Military  Intelligence  Unita,  returned  to  Pretoria 
worked  for  the  security  threatened  to  blow  his  yesterday  and  recanted 
police  for  more  that  four  cover,  on  the  grounds  that  "confessions”  that  they 
years  in  the  late  1980s.  He  his  leftwing  activities  at  were  mercenaries, 
then  turned  double  agent,  Stellenbosch  were  becom-  The  four  — Steven 


years  in  the  late  1980s.  He 
then  turned  double  agent, 
supplying  the  ANC  with 
intelligence. 


were  mercenaries. 
The  four  — 


Steven 


ing  counter-productive.  Jonker,  aged  26,  Franpois 


Most  of  the  students  who 


Mr  Behr,  aged  32,  was  the  had  accompanied  him 


Cloete.  aged  32,  Stephanos 
van  Rensburg,  aged  28,  and 


first  “leftwinger"  elected  to  I Lusaka  for  talks  with  the  J Andrew  Fraser,  aged  50  — 


the  students’  representa- 
tive council  at  Stellenbosch 
University. 


ANC  resigned  from  tbe 
party  on  their  return. 

Mr  Behr  disclosed  his 


said  they  bad  been  coerced 
into  making  tbeir  state-  Mark  Behr;  His  activities 


merits  at  a press  conference.  I became  counter-productive 


of  anti-personnel  mines. 

For  two  years  until  Janu- 
ary 1995,  Khusal  Mena  was  a 
no  man’s  land,  fought  over  by 
rival  Sunni  and  Shia  factions 
— bit  players  in  a wider  war 
for  the  Afghan  capital. 

Even  at  the  height  of  their 
exchanges  of  artillery  and 
machine-gun  fire,  fighters 
from  both  sides  would  sneak 
into  Khusal  Mena,  lay  mines 
and  booby  traps,  then  retreat 
behind  their  lines. 

After  the  Shi  as  were  routed 
18  months  ago.  the  Halo 
Trust,  a British  charity 
specialising  in  the  removal  of 
mines  and  unexploded  ord- 
nance, moved  in.  Thousands 
of  civilians  also  came.  Same 
were  former  residents  hoping  i 
to  salvage  something  of  their 
former  lives  Others  came 
from  the  city's  growing  army 
of  human  scavengers. 

"Within  the  first  week 
there  were  585  mine  victims, " 
Dr  Homayun  Farid,  Halo’s  di- 
rector to  Kabul,  says.  Since 
then  the  toll  has  diminished 
considerably,  thanks  to 
awareness  campaigns  by  Halo 
and  other  organisations. 

But  even  the  presence  of  de- 


mining  teams  does  not  deter 
some  residents.  Mr  Waseb 
gestures  to  an  elderly  man  to 
leave  the  area  his  team  is 
clearing:  “He'll  be  back  once 
we  finish  for  the  day.  When 
we're  working,  we  can  tell 
them  to  stay  away.  After 
we're  gone,  it's  a free  for  alt" 
Despite  billboards  warning 
of  the  dangers,  the  booty  be- 
lieved hidden  in  abandoned 
homes  turns  the  minefield 
into  a magnet  for  scavangers. 

While  mines  are  generally 
more  likely  to  maim  than  kill, 
booby  traps  scattered  across 
Khusal  Mena  are  far  more 
deadly. 

■ "There's  one;-.  Mr  Waseh 
says,  pointing  to  a strand  of 
wire  stretched  across  a chunk 
of  broken  concrete  at  the  en- 
trance to  a devastated  house. 

An  electronically  controlled 
device  recently  defused  by  his 
team  consisted  of  an  anti-per- 
sonnel mine  rigged  to  an  anti- 
tank mine  wired  to  a rocket 
connected  to  a bomb. 

If  booby  traps  rarely  spare 
their  victims,  mines  are  more 
discriminating.  Momin  Rah- 
man, aged  12,  was  caught  in 
gunfire  between  marauding 
gangs  in  Khusal  Mena.  As  he 
ran  for  cover,  he  stepped  on  a 
mine  which  blew  off  his  ankle 
and  drove  metal  into  his  leg. 

. doctors  amputated  his  leg 
just  below  the  knee  and  fitted 
an  artificial  one.  Until  he 
reaches  adulthood.  Momin 
wuj  need  a new  artifvcai  Limb 
every  six  months.  Seven 
months  after  the  accident  he 
is  still  traumatised.  Like 'the 
tens  of  thousands  of  other  am- 
putees  in  Kabul,  his  prospects 
are  aleak. 

“If  there  is  peace,  he  may 
have  some  sort  of  future,"  a 
physiotherapist  says.  “He's 
on  a road  that  could  lead 
anywhere." 

Accoidmg  to  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  Kabul  U the  most 
mined  capital  in  the  world 
The  two  factions  that  fought 
for  Khusal  Mena  have  agreed 
a peace  of  sorts,  but  the  war 
for  the  city  grinds  on,  with 
more  mines  being  sown 
Dr  Farid  says:  "We  clear 
one  field  and  another  sprouts 
a few  miles  away." 
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One  year  after 
Srebrenica’s 
fall,  forensic 
investigators 
are  gathering 
evidence  for 
The  Hague  trial. 
Julian  Borger 
reports  from 
Oerska 


Forensic  investiga- 
tors from  the  United 
Nations  used  a me- 
chanical digger  to 
remove  the  topsoil 
from  a remote  northern  Bos- 
nian hillside  yesterday  as 
work  began  to  exhume  thou- 
sands of  victims  of  last  year's 
Srebrenica  massacre. 

The  use  of  an  industrial- 
size  digger  reflects  the  scale 
of  the  task.  In  what  is  proba- 
bly the  worst  atrocity  Europe 
has  witnessed  since  the 
second  world  war,  Bosnian 
Serb  separatists  are  thought 
to  have  executed  most  of  the 
8. 000-strong  adult  male  popu- 
lation of  Srebrenica  after  they 
overran  the  Muslim  enclave  a 
year  ago  this  week. 

The  exhumation  of  bodies 
is  expected  to  take  three 
months  and  will  concentrate 
on  12  suspected  mass  graves. 

It  began  on  a stifling  hot 
afternoon  yesterday  as  a 
dozen  hired  Serb  labourers  ; 
cleared  undergrowth  from  a 
hillside  beside  a dust  track 
near  the  hamlet  of  Cerska,  19 
miles  north-west  of  Srebren- 
ica. The  seven-ton  digger  ma- 
noeuvred down  the  slope  and 
began  scooping  away  the  top- 
soil The  area  had  earlier 
been  checked  for  mines  by 
Norwegian  sappers. 

Tribunal  investigators  — 
working  from  the  testimony 
of  survivors  — found  the 
remains  of  four  bodies  when 
they  dug  three  small  explor- 
atory holes  at  the  Cerska  site 
in  May.  They  have  no  doubt  it 
is  a mass  grave  and  believe 
they  will  find  many  more 
bodies  this  week. 

Tm  confident  we’ll  get  to  | 


the  evidence  that’s  there." 
said  William  H3glund.  one  of 
the  UN  team. 

The  UN  hired  Serb  la- 
bourers from  the  Sarajevo 
area  to  do  much  of  the  man- 
ual work.  The  workers 
walked  up  the  dirt  track  to 
Cerska  carrying  hoes,  spades, 
and  picks,  and  pushing  wheel- 
barrows. They  refused  to  talk 
to  the  press  and  remonstrated 
with  photographers.  Many 
Bosnian  Serbs  view  collabora- 
tion with  The  Hague  tribunal 
as  treachery. 

Experts  from  the  indepen- 
dent forensics  group  Physi- 
cians for  Human  Rights  found 
spent  bullet  casings  cm  the 
dust  road.  UN  investigators 
believe  Muslim  prisoners, 
caught  last  July  while  trying 
to  flee  Srebrenica,  were  lined 
up  on  the  roadside,  shot  and 
pushed  into  pits  in  the  em- 
bankment below.  Eyewitness 
accounts  and  satellite  photo- 
graphs at  the  time  suggest 
similar  mage  executions  oc- 
curred north  and  west  of , 
Srebrenica. 

More  Srebrenica  Muslims 
were  killed  in  ambushes  as 
they  tried  to  escape  to  govern- 
ment-held territory,  and  left 
to  rot  where  they  fell  In  a sep- 
arate UN  initiative  yesterday, 
a Finnish-led  team  began 
removing  those  bodies  from  a 
hillside  near  Kravice,  seven 
miles  north  of  Srebrenica. 

About  20  US  soldiers,  swel- 
tering in  hill  battledress,  ac- 
companied the  15  investiga- 
tors to  Cerska  in  five  light 
armoured  vehicles,  armed 
with  machine-guns  and  anti- 
tank rockets. 

Daniel  Zajac,  the  US  major 


Hills  of  death . . . Finnish  team  members  near  Kravice  remove  the  remains  of  Muslims  shot  while  fleeing  Srebrenica  last  year  photograph;  odd  andersen 


commanding  this  "liaison” 
detachment,  said  Bosnian 
Sorb  forces  did  not  attempt  to 
interfere. 

The  human  remains  ex- 
humed around  Srebrenica 
will  be  transported  in  refri- 
gerated tracks  to  the  Bosnian 
government-held  town  of 
Tuzla,  where  they  will  be  ex- 
amined in  a special  morgue. 


Three  thousand  men  from 
Srebrenica  are  known  to  have 
been  killed.  The  missing  5,000 
are  presumed  dead. 

The  remains  recovered  in 
the  next  three  months  are  ex- 
pected to  provide  ample  evi- 
dence of  atrocities,  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  many  of  the 
remains  will  be  identified. 
There  is  no  ante-mortem  data- 


base — dental  and  medical  re- 
cords, descriptions  and  DNA 
samples  from  relatives  — nec- 
essary to  have  a fair  chance  of 
identifying  the  bodies. 

A report  by  Physicians  for 
Human  Rights  earlier  this 
year  said  that  exhumation  of 
corpses  before  an  ante-mor- 
tem database  has  been  com- 
piled would  significantly 


reduce  the  long-term  possibil- 
ity of  identification. 

Humanitarian  workers  in 
the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  have 
also  questioned  The  Hague 
tribunal’s  need  to  exhume  all 
the  bodies  in  the  Srebrenica 
mass  graves. 

ICRC  staff  argue  there  is  al- 
ready a mountain  of  evidence 


of  war  crimes  after  the  Ml  of 
Srebrenica. 

The  main  bottleneck  in  the 
tribunal's  work  has  been  the 
refusal  of  the  Bosnian  Serbs 
to  hand  over  suspects  like 
their  leader,  Radovan  Karad- 
zic, and  their  military  boss. 
General  Ratko  Mladic  — and 
Nato's  reluctance  to  pursue 
them. 


Kinkel  urges 
arrest 
warrant  for 
Serb  leaders 


Ian  Traynor  in  Bonn 


KLAUS  KINKEL.  the  Ger- 
man foreign  minister, 
called  at  the  weekend  for 
international  arrest  war- 
rants for  the  inflicted  Bos- 
nian Serb  leaders,  Radovan 
Karadzic  and  General 
Ratko  MJadic,  following 
last  week's  hearing  in  The 
Hague  detailing  their  al- 
leged complicity  in  the 
slaughter  of  thousands  of 
Bosnian  Muslim  men  at 
Srebrenica  last  summer. 

"The  weight  of  evidence 
against  Karadzic  and  Mla- 
dic grows  more  overwhelm- 
ing every  day,”  Mr  Kinkel 
said.  "The  massacres,  mass 
rapes  and  mass  mutilation 
of  innocent  people  may  not 
go  unpunished.” 

In  an  interview  published 
yesterday,  Volicer  fidhe. 
the  German  defence  minis- 
ter. went  further,  arguing 
that  the  two  alleged  war 
criminals  were  the  biggest 
threats  to  the  success  of  the 
Dayton  peace  process,  and 
that  Nato  troops  sbonld 
seize  them.  “The  interna- 
tional community  can't  be 
led  around  by  the  nose  any 
longer.  Karadzic  and  Mla- 
dic should  be  before  a 
court,”  Mr  Ruhe  said.  "If 
there’s  no  other  way,  the  I- 
For  troops  have  to  arrest 
them.” 

He  also  signalled  for  the 
first  time  that  Germany 
was  willing  to  deploy 
troops  in  Bosnia  next  year 
as  part  of  a new  interna- 
tional force,  if,  as  expected, 
the  American  troops  who 
are  currently  the  mainstay 
Of  the  Nato  force  leave  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  when 
Nato's  mandate  expires. 

Mr  Rfihe  added  that  the 
international  powers  had 
to  prevent  a resurgent  war 
In  Bosnia  after  the  expiry 
of  the  current  mandate.  ’If 
need  be.  it  could  come  to  a 
limited  troop  deployment 
in  Bosnia.  In  that,  the  Ger- 
man military  will  not  stand 
on  the  sidelines.” 


Moscow  breaches  deal  on  Chechen  checkpoints 


James  Meek  In  Moscow 


RUSSIA  breached  one  of 
the  most  Important  con- 
ditions of  its  truce  with 
rebels  in  Chechenla  yester- 
day when  it  foiled  to  disman- 
tle the  fortified  checkpoints 
which  control  movement 
around  the  breakaway 
republic. 

The  resurgent  crisis  in  Cbe- 
cbenia  is  one  in  a long  list  of 
unresolved  problems  facing 
Boris  Yeltsin  as  he  comes 
down  to  earth  after  last 
week's  election  victory. 

Some  separatist  fighters 
warned  that  they  would  begin 
attacking  Russian  troops 
again  if  the  checkpoints  were 
not  removed.  But  a spokes- 
man for  government  forces 
said  the  rebels  had  never 
stopped  fighting  and  kidnap- 
ping their  men. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  pre- 
liminary peace  deal,  hastily 
signed  last  month  to  appease 
voters  before  the  election,  all 


checkpoints  were  to  have 
been  removed  by  yesterday. 

But  a spokesman  for  gov- 
ernment forces  in  Chechenia, 
Colonel  Roman  Sokolovsky, 
said  that  only  four  of  the  32 
remaining  checkpoints  would 
be  dismantled.  He  blamed  the 
rebels.  "So  for  they  haven’t 
fulfilled  a single  point  of  the 
agreement  signed."  he  said. 

Col  Sokolovsky  said  two 
Russian  soldiers  were  kid- 
napped on  Friday  and  had  not 
been  released. 

Despite  the  truce,  and  the 
heavily  publicised  with- 
drawal of  an  infantry  regi- 
ment from  the  combat  zone, 
Russian  soldiers  went  on 
dying  throughout  the  election 
campaign  and  government 
forces  continued  to  use  artil- 
lery against  areas  suspected 
of  harbouring  rebels. 

At  the  weekend,  a Russian 
interior  ministry  officer  was 
fatally  stabbed  in  the  throat 
by  unknown  attackers  near  a 
Chechen  village.  And  yester- 
day in  the  capital,  Grozny,  a 


Thousands  evacuated  in  Siberian  flood  havoc 


HEAVY  rains  in  Siberia 
led  to  flooding  which 
has  caused  more  than 
£150,000  worth  of  damage 
in  the  Irkutsk  region,  the 
Interfax  news  agency 
reported  yesterday. 

About  5.000  homes  and 
several  schools  and  hospi- 
tals have  been  damaged  or 
destroyed  in  the  flooding 


during  the  past  few  days, 
according  to  Interfax. 

Dozens  of  bridges  and 
electric  power  substations 
were  also  damaged,  as  were 
crops  over  an  area  of  16,000 
acres.  Russian  authorities 
said. 

The  flood  peaked  on 
Thursday  and  most  of  the 
more  than  2,200  people  who 


were  evacuated  had 
returned  to  their  homes 
yesterday. 

Damage  was  estimated  by 
the  Russian  emergency  sit- 
uations ministry  at  1,370 
billion  roubles  (about 
£180,000). 

Irkutsk  is  2,600  miles 
east  of  the  Russian  capital. 
Moscow.  — AP. 


civilian  district  administra- 
tor was  kidnapped  and  her 
bodyguard  badly  injured. 

The  checkpoints,  made  up 
of  vehicle  barriers  and 
heavily  fortified  trenches,  are 
supposed  to  screen  traffic  for 
rebels  and  weapons.  Che- 
chens accuse  soldiers  of  ex- 
torting money  in  exchange 
for  passage. 

There  was  always  doubt 
that  the  checkpoints  would  be 
removed  by  yesterday,  given 
the  belief  of  many  in  Moscow 


and  the  Russian-backed  gov- 
ernment in  Grozny  that  the 
rebels  are  simply  using  the 
truce  as  a breathing  space. 

The  commander  of  Russian 
forces  in  Chechenia,  General 
Vyacheslav  Tikhomirov,  on 
Saturday  attacked  the  idea  of 
talks  with  the  separatists. 

“The  attempt  to  carry  out  a 
constructive  dialogue  with 
bandits  will  lead  to  nothing.  It 
will  only  allow  those  who  are 
not  interested  in  peace  to 
restore  their  lines  of  com- 


mand. ammunition  and 
weapons,  and  to  train  their 
reserves  — that  is,  the  next 
wave  of  bandits." 

However,  Interfax  news 
agency  reported  yesterday 
that  Gen  Tikhomirov,  the 
man  in  charge  during  last 
year's  series  of  Russian  atroc- 
ities in  villages  like  Serno- 
vodsk  and  Samashki,  might 
soon  be  replaced. 

In  a further  sign  that  peace 
hopes  were  not  dead,  an  emis- 
sary of  Alexander  Lebed, 


President  Yeltsin's  new 
national  security  adviser,  met 
rebel  representatives  outside 
Grozny  to  prepare  for  a visit 
by  the  former  general  Inter- 
fox  news  agency  quoted  "in- 
formed sources"  as  saying  the 
emissary.  Sergei  Drogush. 
was  also  expected  to  meet  the 
rebel  military  commander. 
Aslan  Maskhadov. 

During  the  election  cam- 
paign. Gen  Lebed  urged  a rad- 
ical solution  to  a conflict 
which  has  killed  tens  of  thou- 
sands and  created  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  refugees  since 
Russian  troops  entered  Cbe- 
chenia  in  December  1994. 

He  called  for  a tightly  con- 
trolled border  to  be  drawn 
around  the  southern  part  of 
Chechenia,  the  evacuation  of 
ethnic  Russians,  and  a refer- 
endum in  that  area  on  its 
future  status. 

Gen  Lebed  is  expected  to 
meet  today  with  the  Russian 
prime  minister.  Victor  Cher- 
nomyrdin, and  members  of 
the  federal  peace  delegation. 


Mosquitoes  shun  big  hunt 


Jon  Henley  In  Helsinki 


THE  environmentalists 
are  delighted,  but  30 
slap-happy  Finns,  a 
brace  of  Swedes  and  a lone 
Norwegian  already  in 
training  in  the  bug-infested 
wilds  of  Lapland  are  devas- 
tated: an  onseasonal  short- 
age of  insects  has  wiped  the 
fifth  world  mosquito-kill- 
ing championships  off  next 
weekend's  agenda. 

“It’s  a catastrophe,”  said 
Kai  Salmijarvi,  one  of  the 
organisers  in  the  remote 
Arctic  village  of  Pelkosen- 
nleml.  “No  one  can  under- 
stand it.  Normally  there 
are  millions  of  the  damn 
things.  Half  the  competi- 
tors plan  their  summer 
holidays  around  this  — 
they're  not  happy  at  all.” 


Mr  Salmijarvi  had  to 
overcome  opposition  from 
animal  rights  groups  to  the 
event,  which  requires  con- 
testants to  strip  to  the 
waist,  await  the  whine  of 
mosquitoes  and  then 
thwack  as  many  as  they  can 
in  five  minutes.  Sprays, 
nets  and  swats  are  banned. 

The  mangled  insects  are 
submitted  to  a six-strong 
jury  to  determine  whether 
they  are  the  genuine 
article,  and  genuinely  dead. 
"Mosquitoes  are  very  cun- 
ning,” Mr  Salmijarvi  ex- 
plained. "Sometimes  they 
fake  it.” 

Last  year’s  contest  netted 
360  squashed  mosquitoes. 
The  winner,  Harri  Pellon- 
paa,  a student  aged  17, 
killed  21  — more  than  three 
times  the  previous  record. 
This  year  he  had  been  prac- 


tising since  early  June  in 
the  hope  of  bettering  his 
tally,  Mr  Salmijarvi  said. 

“It's  very  sad  for  him,” 
be  added.  “All  we  can  say  is 
we’re  now  applying  for  a 
grant  to  find  out  where  all 
the  mosquitoes  have  gone.” 

But  Pirkko  Lankinen  of 
Lapland's  nature  league, 
while  admitting  losing  a 
few  hundred  mosquitoes 
couldn't  endanger  the 
species,  said  the  contest 
should  never  have  been 
allowed.  "We  were  very 
disappointed  that  the  envi- 
ronment ministry  turned 
down  our  request  to  ban  it 
last  year.  Now  it  seems  the 
cold  summer  has  done  our 
work  for  us.  I’m  no  fan  of 
mosquitoes,  but  killing 
them  shouldn't  be  turned 
into  a sport  They  have 
enough  enemies  as  it  is.” 


0“AII  my  aesthetic,  my  ethic  comes  from 
observing  birds.  They  are  good  to  their 
young  and  to  each  other.  They  migrate 
from  bad  weather.” 

William  Wharton 
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Nato  to  upgrade 
links  with  Russia 


John  Pabner  in  Brussels 


BUOYED  by  Boris 
Yeltsin’s  victory  in  the 
presidential  election. 
Nato  is  planning  to  offer  Rus- 
sia what  amounts  to  political 
membership  of  the  Atlantic 
j alliance. 

Nato  leaders  plan  to  go 
ahead  with  the  policy  of  en- 
larging the  alliance  to  central 
Europe  and  the  Balkans,  but 
they  will  also  upgrade  Rus- 
sia's "special  relationship” 
with  Nato. 

"When  you  look  at  the 
areas  of  potentially  very  close 
partnership  we  can  develop 
together,  it  really  would 
amount  to  a kind  of  political 
membership,”  a senior  Nato 
source  said. 

At  present  the  concept  of  a 
purely  political  membership 
of  Nato  does  not  exist  All 
member  states  have  to  accept 
a collective  security  commit- 
ment which  could  involve 
them  in  the  defence  of  any 
member  state  subject  to  ag- 
gression. Russia's  political 
membership,  however,  would 
not  involve  it  signing  article 
5,  which  embodies  the  collec- 
tive security  commitment 
Nevertheless,  Moscow 
would  become  an  equal  part- 
ner with  Nato  member  states 
in  wider  decisions  concerning 
European  and  global  security. 
Alliance  leaders  believe  this 
is  possible  partly  because  of 
the  successful  partnership  be- 
tween Russia  and  Nato  in  the 
I-for  peace  enforcement  mis- 
sion in  Bosnia. 

The  Nato  secretary-general. 
Javier  Solaria,  said  last  week: 
“Nato  and  Russia  share  joint 
responsibilities  for  European 
security.  We  must  build  upon 
our  success  in  working 
together  in  Bosnia” 

Senior  Russian  military 
commanders  have  been  at- 
tached to  Nato's  military 
headquarters  in  Belgium  for 
some  months,  and  Moscow 
has  agreed  to  accept  Nato  offi- 


cers into  its  military  planning 
staff. 

Although  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment still  opposes  any 
Nato  expansion,  it  now  ap- 
pears to  accept  the  probabil- 
ity that  the  Czech  Republic, 
Hungary,  Poland  and  Slove- 
nia will  be  invited  to  join 
either  at  the  end  of  this  year 
or  next  spring.  The  likely  ac- 
cession of  Slovenia  — con- 
firmed by  the  US  defence  sec- 
retary, William  Perry,  during 
his  visit  to  Ijubljana  last 
week  — would  mean  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  alliance  into 
the  Balkan  region  for  the  first 
time. 

Slovakia,  Bulgaria  aud 
Romania,  which  have  also  ap- 
plied for  membership,  will 
not  be  part  of  the  first  wave  ctf 
central  European  members 
due  to  doubts  about  their 
democratic  records  and  inter- 
nal disputes  about  their  in- 
tentions to  join  Nato. 

Denmark  and  Norway  are 
among  Nato  members  press- 
ing the  claims  of  Estonia.  Lat- 
via and  Lithuania,  but  other 
members  believe  this  would 
be  too  great  a provocation  to 
the  Russian  military  and  na- 
tionalists in  the  government. 

“In  the  case  of  countries  in 
central  Europe  and  the  Bal- 
kans which  join  Nato.  they 
will  be  full  members  with  all 
the  rights  and  obligations 
which  that  entrails.”  a Nato 
official  said. 

“What  we  are  talking  about 
with  Russia  is  rather  differ- 
ent but  very  important  It  will 
give  the  Russians  a real  sense 
of  joint  partnership  with  Nato 
in  ensuring  the  security  and 
stability  of  Europe  as  a 
whole." 

Russia  has  signed  up  to 
Nato's  Partnership  for  Peace 
but  its  government  has  yet  to 
agree  the  details  of  its  partici- 
pation. Before  the  presiden- 
tial election,  Moscow  asked 
Nato  for  a "partnership  pact”, 
which  is  likely  to  be  a founda- 
tion for  its  effective  political 
membership  of  the  alliance. 
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Labour  plays 
shadow  boxing 

Avoiding  the  tough  choices 

IN  AN  ideal  world  a small  majority  of  the  Shadow 
Cabinet  — a dozen,  maybe  — would  be  elected  by  MPs, 
so  that  the  Labour  Party  leader  would  then  be  able  to 
Choose  die  remaining  members  of  his  team  himself. 

That  would  create  the  best  balance  in  a team  which 
could  then  translate  smoothly  into  government  after  a 
general  election  It  would  mean  that  MPs  would  still  be 
able  to  show  their  opinion  of  a core  of  shadow  ministers 
— a power  which  they  guard  jealously  in  these  centra- 
lised times  — but  that  the  importance  of  the  antral 
elections  was  also  reduced,  because  the  difference 
between  winning  and  losing  would  be  less  critical  than 
it  is  now.  As  the  general  election  approached,  there 
would  be  less  at  stake  in  the  decision  about  whether  to 
hold  a shadow  cabinet  election  or  not  ■ 

But  this  is  not  an  ideal  world.  Instead,  Labour  is 
gearing  itself  up  for  a ritual  internal  battle  about 
whether  to  hold  an  election,  even  though  most  MPS 
accept  that  the  results  wlD.  not  bind  Tony  Blair's  hands 
if  and  when  he  comes  to  select  a Labour  Cabinet  One  of 
the  most  depressing  aspects  of  the  Parliamentary 
Labour  Party  is  the  obsessive  enthusiasm  with  which  it 
applies  itself  to  these  contests.  This  year,  particularly  in 
the  wake  of  the  Harriet  Harman  furore,  those  passions 
are  more  intense  than  ever.  If  Labour  MPs  spent  as 
much  of  their  time  and  energy  campaigning  against  the 
Conservatives  as  they  do  in  plotting  against  one  an- 
other, as  they  do  throughout  the  summer  months,  the 
party  would  be  much  more  impressive  than  it  how  is. 

Rules  must  nevertheless  be  obeyed,  as  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  says.  Labour’s  rules  say  there 
must  be  a Shadow  Cabinet  election  this  autumn,  though 
there  will  be  a general  election  within  a few  months.  So 
it  is  up  to  Labour  MPs  to  deride  in  hie  nest  couple  of 
weeks  whether  to  go  ahead.  Weekend  reports  suggest 
that  many  backbenchers  are  anxious  to  have  their 
opportunity.  But  is  it  grown-up  politics  to  hold  such  a 
contest  simply  in  order  to  give  a couple  of  sitting 
members  a bloody  nose,  when  everyone  knows  they  will 
be  reappointed  by  Mr  Blair  anyway?  Perhaps  MPs  want 
to  make  a gesture,  but  if  this  is  the  state  of  mutual 
mistrust  to  which  Labour  is  now  reduced,  it  does  not 
say  much  for  the  party.  The  rest  of  us  can  only  groan 
that  horizons  have  sunk  so  low. 

The  really  important  question  which  lies  behind  the 
dilemma  about  the  Shadow  Cabinet  elections  is 
whether  all  those  who  are  successful  in  them  will 
automatically  get  the  Cabinet  posts  to  which  the  party’s 
constitution  would  appear  to  entitle  them.  The  problem 
here  is  not  so  much  the  level  of  competence  of  those 
who  are  elected,  serious  issue  though  that  is,  but  the 
fact  that  there  are  simply  too  many  members  of  the 
Shadow  Cabinet  John  Moor's  current  Cabinet  ‘num- 
bers 23  members.  Labour's  Cabmet-m-waitmg  con- 
tained, at  the  last  count,  at  least  27  contenders,  compris- 
ing fee  19  members  elected  by  MPs,  the  party  leader  and 
deputy  leader,  the  shadow  Treasury  Secretary,  the 
shadow  Heritage  Secretary,  the  shadow  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  (none  of  these  three  was  elected 
in  the  1995  contest),  plus  the  leader  of  fee  Labour  Lords 
and  the  shadow  Lord  Chancellor.  Labour  is  also  com- 
mitted to  having  a women’s  minister  of  Cabinet  status, 
and  it  is  undear  whether  this  job  will  go  to  the  current 
shadow  or  not  When  it  comes  to  it,  Tony  Blair  is  bound 
to  have  to  disappoint  several  people  who  currently  hope 
to  have  Cabinet  posts.  Without  a better  system  of  Lydney GU54PN 
choosing  Labour’s  team,  the  current  agitation  therefore 
seems  more  than  a little  pointless. 
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Drawing  morals  from  Carey 
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Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury is  right  when  he 
insists  feat  every  com- 
munity has  to  accept  and  hon- 
our the  rules  of  decent  society 
(Moral  crusade  by  Carey, 
July  6X  but  we  shall  not 
achieve  this. by  hammering 
people  and  their  children 
wife  formal  Christianity. 

A main  reason  why  this 
win  not  work  is  feat  the 
Church  has  drifted  away  from 
the  faarhinp  of  that  excep- 
tional man,  Jesus,  who  would 
have  had  no  taste  for  the 
status  and  glory  in  which  the 
Church  has  invested  itself. 
Jesus  is  reported  to  have  said 
“Blessed  are  fee  meek;  for 
they  shall  inherit  fee  earth.” 
Now.  after  2,000  years  of  orga- 
nised Christianity,  we  find 
ourselves  with:  “Blessed  are 
the  fat  cats;  for  they  have  In- 
herited the  earth.” 

Getting  people  back  to 
church  is  not  the  answer.  Mo- 
rality is.  rather,  based  on 
respect  for  one  another  and  a 


politics  of  social  justice  that 
sustains  such  relationships. 
(Dr)  James  Hemming. 

St  Broom  Water. 

Teddington, 

Middlesex  TW119QJ. 

George  carey,  sup- 
ported by  Michael  How- 
ard, commends  the  10  com- 
mandments of  Moss*,  but  not 
the  two  great  commandments 
of  Christ  Are  not  immoral 
actions  in  our  society  those 
feat  breach  fee  Law  of  Love? 
What  has  the  Archbishop  to 
say  about  the  Home  Secre- 
tary's treatment  of  refugees? 

R and  J Goring. 

12  Keere  Street. 

Lewes.  E Sussex  BN7  ITT. 

HOW  CAN  we  expect  to 
teach  morality  to  school- 
children  when  any  current  af- 
fairs lesson  would  reveal  fee 
shameful  double  standards 
perpetrated  by  adults  at  an  in- 
ternational level? 

We  preach  the  virtues  of  de- 


mocracy, urge  other 
countries  to  adopt  it,  pro- 
claim ourselves  guardians  of 
the  free  world,  protectors  of 
tha  oppressed  — and  then 
turn  a deaf  ear  to  their  pleas 
for  help  because  it  is  sud- 
denly “not  in  the  national  in- 
terest”. The  Kurds,  Russia, 
Hong  Kong  Bosnia  are  all 
recent  mirrors  to  our  hypoc- 
risy, accompanied  by  a deaf- 
ening silence  from  the 
churches. 

Sierra  flntton-Wilsan. 
Priory  Cottage, 

Evercreech, 

Somerset  BA4  6HX. 

THE  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury’s appeal  for  morality 
is  impressive;  such  a pity  — 
in  stressing  the  10  command- 
ments — he  misses  the  main 
point  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ  on  fee  topic. 

Even  St  Paul  who  often  ap- 
pears to  represent  the  right- 
wing  backlash  to  the  new 
Christian  message,  says  that 


for  most  important  aspects  of 
human  behaviour  “there 
no  law".  Laws  help  to  enforce 
a sort  of  morality,  but  are  in- 
capable of  defining  it 
John  Weaver. 

13  Tower  Drive, 

Neath  Hill. 

Milton  Keynes  MK14  6HX. 

THE  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury bears  false  witness 
against-  millions  of  ordinary 
people  (most  of  them  parents, 
many  of  them  teachers)  who 
live  decent  lives  and  help 
others  to  live  decent  lives, 
without  worshipping  imagi- 
nary beings  or  obeying  arbi- 
trary commandments.  Speak- 
ing of  cnmmanthnnntg.  surely 
fee  best  ones  are  the  negative 
"Don’t  command”,  and  the  pos- 
itive, “Think".  And,  If  you 
must  have  one.  “Do  as  you 
would  be  done  by”. 

Nicolas  Walker. 

Rationalist  Press  Association, 
88  Islington  High  Street 
London  N1 8EW. 


Hot  and  cold  in  Chiantishire 

J 


ble  that  Mortimer’s 
"love”  of  Chiantishire 
(Sweaty  socks  In  fee  sun-dried 
shires,  July  6)  simply  con 
sisted  of  consuming  the  nice 
weather  and  the  wine?  Once 
we  have  the  climate  up  here  in 
South-east  England,  global 
warming  can  turn  Italy  into  a 
desert  and  John  couldn’t  care 
less.  Hope  no  one  in  Italy  who 
thinks  John’s  a friend  reads 
feat  piece.  Chin-chin. 

Kate  de  Selincourt 
Forest  Cottage, 


Edward  Heath  at  80 

The  best  ex-premier  we  ever  had 

SIR  Patrick  Mayhew,  whose  retirement  from  Parlia- 
ment at  the  next  general  election  was  announced 
yesterday,  is  66  years  old.  Some  time  next  year,  a 
beneficiary  of  the  unwritten,  constitutional  convention 
under  which  all  former  Cabinet  ministers  are  entitled 
to  be  enobled,  he  will  duly  take  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  There,  over  the  unfolding  years,  he  will  ease 
himself  into  a characteristic  British  political  retirement 
— turning  up  in  the  Leads  once  or  twice  a week,  writing 
a discreet  and  balanced  memoir,  not  speaking  much  in 
public,  voting  from  time  to  time  against  the  Conserva- 
tive line  on  some  esoteric  point,  turning  himself  into  a 
useful  committee  man,  perhaps  taking  the  odd  director- 
ship to  maintain  himself  and  Lady  Mayhew  in  the 
manner  appropriate  to  their  station. 

Compare  and  contrast  Sir  Edward  Heath,  80  years  old 
tomorrow  and  once  again  a Conservative  candidate  at 
the  next  general  election,  just  as  he  has  been  (and 
successful  every  time)  at  the  previous  13.  If  ever  a man 
was  entitled  to  retire  to  almost  universal  applause,  it  is 
Sir  Edward.  All  the  honours  to  which  Sir  Patrick  can 
look  forward,  plus  others  which  are  uniquely  the  due  of 
a former  premier,  would  await  him.  Yet  Sir  Edward  is 
determined  to  press  on  into  another  Parliament  and, 
who  knows,  perhaps  beyond  that  too.  Depending  on  the 
date  of  the  general  election  after  next  Sir  Edward  may 
by  then  have  joined  Lloyd  George  and  Churchill  as  one 
erf  only  three  20th  century  parliamentarians  to  have 
served  more  than  50  years  in  the  Commons.  Among 
living  MPs  only  Tony  Berm.  also  elected  first  in  1950  but 
without  Sir  Edward’s  uninterrupted  subsequent  years 
at  Westminster,  can  rival  him.  Whatever  rise  divides 
those  two,  both  seem  determined  to  resist  the  lure  of  the 
Lords,  and  to  remain  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
end.  This  undeflected  commitment  to  the  elected  cham- 
ber is  not  the  least  of  either  man’s  distinctions. 

Sir  Edward’s  Oxford  contemporaries.  Lord  Healey 
and  Lord  Jenkins,  are  frequently  mentioned  on  the  list 
of  best  Prime  Ministers  we  never  had.  Sir  Edward  was 
not  a particularly  successful  PM,  but  he  is  without  a 
challenger  as  this  country’s  best  ex-Prime  Minister. 
Among  20th  century . premiers  only  Balfour,  Lloyd 
George  and  Thatcher  have  played  much  erf  a role  after 
leaving  Downing  Street,  but  none  has  played  such  a 
useful  or  interesting  one  as  Sir  Edward  after  leaving  the 
highest  office.  Twenty-two  years  after  he  was  driven  out 
of  power.  Sir  Edward  Heath  shames  his  younger 
colleagues.  He  remains  one  of  the  few  senior  Conserva- 
tives who  is  prepared,  whatever  the  circumstances,  to 
continue  the  fight  against  both  the  free  market  individ- 
ualists and  the  anti-European  nationalists  who  have 
taken  over  the  party  he  once  led.  When  the  history  of 
the  Iate-20th  century  Tory  party  apes  to  be  written, 
that  may  come  to  be  seen  as  his  most  important 
contribution  of  alt  Long  may  it  continue. 


JOHN  Mortimer’s  attempt  to 
rubbisb  global-wanning 
, forecasts  was  as  casually  igno- 
rant a piece  of  irresponsibility 
as  I have  seen  in  some  tune. 

Perhaps  contributors  of  such 
articles  should  be  required  to 
explain  bow  they  think  we  can 
continue  to  get  away  with 
pumping  into  a thin  atmo- 
sphere thousands  of  billions  of 
tonnes  of  gases  that  we  know 
— yes,  know  — (rap  heat 
Elsewhere  in  fee  paper,  Paul 
Brown’s  description  of  melting 
alpine  glaciers  dealt  wife  just 
rate  of  the  lines  of  evidence 
that  a faint,  early  signal  of 
human  enhancement  of  the 
greenhouse  threat  is  already 
becoming  clear. 

(Dr)  Jeremy  Leggett 
37  Great  Clarendon  Street, 
Oxford  OX2  6AU. 


OHN  Mortimer's  childlike 
glee  at  the  prospect  of  a 
Mediterranean  climate  In  Brit 
ain  by  2050  should  be 
restrained  by  fee  feet  that  the 
local  effects  of  global  warming 
could  produce  the  very  oppo- 
site of  all  he  hopes  for.  The  pos- 
sibility eff  a wanner  world  and 
a colder  Northern  Europe  has 
to  be  taken  seriously. 

One  scenario  that  has 
recently  been  proposed  (Scien- 
tific American:  November 
1986)  suggests  feat  with  the 
mdtting  of  Greenland  ice.  the 
circulation  of  ocean  currents 
will  be  disrupted,  causing  a de- 
flection of  the  Gulf  Stream  to 
the  South  Atlantic  and  fee 
onset  of  Arctic  conditions  in 
Britain.  Such  a climate  pre- 
vailed In  Europe  during  the 
Pleistocene  epoch  and  has 
been  fee  norm  for  the  past  2 
mm  ion  years.  Our  presort  cli- 
mate, which  has  lasted  a mere 
10,000  years,  could  be  regarded 
simply  as  a warm  inteqparial 


Mortimer's  dreams  of  a 
future  Chiantishire  in  south- 
ern England  should  therefore 
be  chastened  by  the  possibility 
that,  rather  than  “siestas  in 
Swindon”,  It  may  turn  out  to 
be  snowshoes  in  Slough. 

Tim  Megarry. 

School  of  Social  Sciences, 
University  of  Greenwich, 
Avery  HiD  Road, 

London  SE92HB. 


England’s  kilty  conscience 

| WOULD  respectfully  like  to 


correct  Michael  ftorsyfe  and 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  (Stone 
of  Scone’s  going  home,  July  4). 
The  Stone  of  Destiny  is  not  Her 
Majesty's  property,  it  belongs 
to  the  Scottish  people  from 
whom  it  was  stolen.  This  stone 
has  accompanied  the  Scottish 
people  to  wherever  they  have 
lived.  I am  a Scotsman  and 
have  more  claim  to  fee  stone 
than  the  Queen  of  England. 

It  is  also  wrong  for  Mr  For- 
syth to  state  that  the  stone  is 
being  moved  from  one  part  of 
the  kingdom  to  another;  it  Is 
going  to  be  moved  from  one 
kingdom  to  another  kingdom. 

There  is  also  no  need  for  the 
stone  to  be  sent  to  Westminster 
for  the  next  coronation-  If  the 

□ext  monarch  wishes  to  be 
King  or  Queen  cf  Scots,  then 
he  or  she  should  go  to  Edin- 
burgh and  be  so  crowned  — an 
undertaking  that  the  present 


Queen  has  quite  conspicuously 
avoided 

Maurice  Hickey. 

31  Eastfleld  Crescent. 

Higher  Compton, 

Plymouth  PL3  5JA_ 

THE  Prime  Minister's  inten- 
tion to  return  the  Stone  of 
Scone  to  Scotland  could  not 
have  been  handled  in  a more 
incompetent  way.  Why  not  let 
the  Queen  make  the  gesture 
herself,  instead  of  involving 
partisan  political  opinion?  The 
decision  reeks  of  political 
expedience. 

Perhaps  fee  rallying  cry  of 
Mel  Gibson's  William  Wallace 
is  becoming  more  feasible: 
Scotland’s  destiny  is  now  back 
in  its  own  hands  — at  least 
symbolically. 

Hugh  Spearing. 

NcHthfield  Farm. 

Long  Road,  Coraberton, 
Cambridge  CB3  7DQ, 


New  Labour’s  road  runs  through 
a new  co-operative  Europe 

N 


IEW  Labour's  Road  To  The 
I Manifesto  is  paved  wife 
laudable  intentions.  Unfortu- 
nately there  is  an  insurmount- 
able roadblock  labelled  "Inter- 
national competitiveness'*,  and 
regrettably  the  party  can’t 

even  see  it  The  essence  of  New 

Labour's  programme  seems  to 
be  to  shift  resources  from 
social  ills  to  social  goods, 
within  a stakeholder  society. 
At  fee  same  time  “read  my 
lips,  virtually  no  new  taxes” 
are  reassuringly  mouthed.  In- 
terest rates  and  inflation  will 
be  nailed  down  and  all  this 
while  being  competitive  inter- 
nationalists, rejecting  pro- 
tectionism. 

It  just  doesn't  add  up.  Al- 
though canniiv  refusing  to  say 
whether  they  will  join  the 
single  currency,  tbeir  goals  of 
low  inflation  and  interest  rates 
are  core  ideals  of  EMU.  Unfor- 
tunately their  support  for 
greater  European  economic  in- 
tegration will  oblige  them  to 
sign  on  the  EMU  dotted  line. 
Using  today’s  official  figures 
this  will  require  a staggering 
£18  billion  cut  in  public  expen- 
diture to  meet  fee  single  cur- 
rency’s sado-monetarist  con- 
vergence criteria.  There  goes 
the  social  agenda! 


A Country  Diary 


The  nest  hope  is  the  nebu- 
lous incantation  of  the  “state- 
holder”.  Yet  in  a world  where 
all  nations  accept  the  over- 
riding need  to  be  internation- 
ally competitive,  this  concept 
is  well  past  its  sell-by  date. 

All  is  not  lost  however.  The 
document  talks  of  an  affiance 
of  independent  European 
states  choosing  to  co-operate. 
Imagine  feat  fee  end  goal  was 
fee  protection  and  rebuilding 
of  local  economies,  that  the 
policies  used  allowed  elected 
governments  to  take  back  con- 
trol of  their  economies  to  pro- 
vide their  people’s  basic  needs. 

Such  a “People’s  Protection- 
ism" is  required.  New 
Labour's  only  real  hope  of 
achieving  its  aims  is  by  letting 
its  pro-globalisation  blinkers 
foil  from  its  eyes.  Then  it  am 
reject  the  oxymaronic  idea 
feat  you  can  have  full  employ- 
ment and  improved  social  con- 
ditions while  subjugating  your 
economy  to  international  com- 
petition. This  is  the  road  New 
Labour  and  fee  rest  of  Europe 
needs  to  search  for  and  follow. 
Coltn  Hines. 

Tim  Lang. 

11  Park  House  Gardens, 

East  Twickenham. 

Middlesex  TWl  2DF. 


THE  LAKE  DISTRICT:  Many 
years  ago  I wrote,  rather 
cheekily,  feat  the  walk  up 
Great  Gable  from  Honister 
Pass  would  be  a suitably 
gentle  walk  for  octogenari- 
ans. Now,  as  I approach  my 
late  eighties,  Tm  not  so  sure. 
Two  of  us  did  the  walk  the 
other  day  in  reasonable 
weather,  coming  back  by 
Beck  Head  and  Moses’  Trod, 
but  long  before  we  got  down 
to  the  top  of  the  pass  my  feet 
and  toes  were  in  a dreadful 
state.  The  trouble  is  the  in- 
creasing stoniness  of  the 
route  — Indeed,  of  most  of  the 
popular  routes  in  the  Lakes  — 
however  much  you  try  to 
avoid  fee  eroded  tracks.  The 
walk  bears  little  resemblance 
to  the  ramble  along  grassy 
trods  I knew  60,  or  even  20, 
years  ago.  The  only  thing  that 
kept  me  going  was  fee  mag- 
nificence of  the  changing 
views  — the  whole  length  of 
Buttermere.  sparkling  in  the 
sunshine,  the  great  bulk  of 
Pillar  rearing  up  ahead,  and 
then,  turning  a corner,  fee 
first  glimpse  of  Gable  Crag, 
dark,  gloomy  and  slightly 


menacing.  And  later,  from  the 
top,  all  the  highest  peaks  in 
England  ranged  along  the 
horizon  and  Wastwater  reach- 
ing out  to  the  sea.  You  could 
hardly  see  more  dramatic 
beauty  in  any  walk  in  Eng- 
land but,  despite  this,  I was 
mmost  longing  for  the  grassy 
Howgffis  or  the  friendly  lime- 
stone of  the  dales.  In  truth,  we 
have  kicked  our  hills  to  death 

2?.  t1,0311  °JPy  feel  fateful 
feat  I knew  them  before  their 
deterioration,  and  sympa- 
thise with  those  who  have 
pown  up  with  the  stones., 
toowing  nothing  better.  Over 
V?£.  y®afsi  experiments  with 
different  types  of  boots,  foot 
anplhmces.  taping,  • padding 
and  so  on  have  all  failed  but 

2ST  Lm  f°“S  to  try  ont  ani- 
mal  wool  bought  from  the 
chemist  twisted  between 
around  my  toes  to  see  if  that 
Joss  Naylor,  who 
reoe"^y  went  over  60  peaks  to 
mark  his  60th  birthday,  stuffs 

fvSnTUh?Unif  5°**  wool 
from  his  Herdwicks  to  ease 

* S“raS  l°  "C,rk 

A HARRY  GRIFFIN 


Floating  the  concept  of  a boat  on  a motorway 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


1 ■HE 
I revt 
I pha 
I and 


story  which  follows 
reveals  me  as  a syco- 
phant, but  it  is  true 
and  1 tell  it  as  the  intro- 
duction to  a political  parable. 
The  hero  of  the  prelude  is  a 
man  who,  after  RH  Tawney, 
has  more  allegories  to  his 
name  than  any  other  philoso- 
pher this  century  — John 
Kenneth  Galbraith,  who  is 
also  the  tallest  radical  thfokpr 
of  his  generation. 

His  size  is  important.  For 
last  week,  as  a taxi  drove  me 
down  Constitution  Hill,  I saw 
him  towering  head  and 
shouldere  above  the  crowd 
which  was  hanging  around 
outside  Buckingham  Palace. -I 
admire  Galbraith  to  a point 
which  is  only  just  on  the  right 
side  of  idolatry.  So  I persuaded 
the  driver  to  make  an  emer- 
gency stop  and  pursued  the  88- 
year-old  professor  across 
Green  Park.  When,  breathless. 
I caught  up  with  him,  he  im- 
mediately launched  into  a new 
Galbraith  aphorism.  My 
bobby-soxlng  was  vindicated. 


The  trickle-down  theory  — 
by  which  the  rich  justify  their 
wealth  as  a certain  way  to 
benefit  the  poor  — had,  Gal- 
braith solemnly  announced, 
been  superseded  by  a new 
metaphor.  I should  concen- 
trate my  mind  on  “the  horse 
and  sparrow  principle”,  an  ir- 
refutable argument  in  favour 
of  increasing  inequality. 
Surely,  he  said,  it  was  obvi- 
ous even  to  me  that  the  more 
grain  a horse  consumed  the 
greater  quantity  of  ordure  it 
produced.  Sparrows  have 
everything  to  gain  from  the 
opportunity  to  pick  a better 
class  of  husk  from  the 
droppings. 

Yet,  he  said,  to  the  bewil- 
derment of  thinking  people  — 
or  at  least,  to  thinking  mil- 
lionaires — old-fashioned 
socialists  still  wanted  to  deny 
life’s  droppings  to  society's 
sparrows  by  increasing  top 
tax  rates.  After  that,  my  “beat 
on  the  motorway”  proof  that 
competition  does  not  solve  all 
our  economic  problems 
seemed  too  unimaginative  to 
develop  to  the  great  man.  So  I 
shall  try  it  on  you. 

A couple  of  days  before  my 
walk  in  the  park.  I had 
driven,  in  company  wife  sev- 
eral hundred  other  frustrated 


motorists,  down  the  M4Q.  We 
were  following  what  I eventu- 
ally took  to  be  a trawler.  The 
ship,  whatever  its  type,  was 
on  a massive  transporter  and 
accompanied  by  a police  car. 
The  transporter  occupied  one- 
and- a- half  carriageways.  The 
police  car,  over  its  right 
shoulder  so  to  speak,  com- 
pleted the  job  of  keeping  the 
rest  cf  the  traffic  down  to  a 
timid  single  file.  As  far  as  I 
could  make  out  fee  whole 
cavalcade  moved  at  a speed 
something  between  10  and  im- 
perceptible miles  per  hour. 

I calculate  that  there  were 
at  least  300  cars  in  the 
following  pack.  Like  me.  each 
one  had  rather  more  than  45 
minutes  added  to  the  time  it 
ought  to  take  to  travel  be- 
tween the  Stratford  and  Ban- 
bury junctions.  Let  us  reason- 
ably assume  that  in  half  of 
fern,  the  driver  was  alone, 
and  conservatively  guess  feat 
fee  other  half  carnal  a single 
passenger.  I have  no  idea 
what  it  cost  fee  owner  of  the 
boat  to  hire  fee  transporter. 
But  the  price  paid  by  the 
drivers  and  passengers  who 
followed  totalled  more  than 
300  working  hours,  or  nearly 
a fortnight  of  their  collective 
time.  That  does  not  take  ac- 


count of  the  losses  Incurred 
by  arriving  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  late  at  their  destina- 
tions or  fee  bill  for  extra  pet- 
rol required  by  low  gear  driv- 
ing and  fee  strain  on  the 
health  service  imposed  by 
stress-induced  heart  disease. 
The  loss  of  300  working  hours 
is  enough  to  make  my  point 
Anyway,  I want  to  examine 
another  assumption. 

Let  us  accept,  at  least  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that 


The  Shadow  Cabinet 
should  be  forced  to 
drive  down  the  M40 
behind  a trawler 
on  a transporter 


whoever  owned  the  boat  was 
promoting  his  own  best  com- 
mercial interests  by  sending 
it  along  fee  inland  route.  The 
belief  of  businessmen  in  what 
is  best  for  business  bas  never 
seemed  wholly  convincing  to 
me  since  BSA,  once  the  pride 
of  the  Sparkbrook  constitu- 
ency, decided  that  high- 
powered  motorcycles  would 


never  sell  in  England.  There 
is  now  a big  open  space  where 
their  Armoury  Road  factory 
used  to  be.  But,  even  If  indus- 
try is  not  as  clever  as  indus- 
try believes  itself  to  be,  in  a 
free  society  entrepreneurs 
have  a right  to  make  their 
own  mistakes.  Applying  the 
principle  that  John  Stuart 
Mill  thought  essential  to  the 
rule  of  law  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  liberty,  a question 
immediately  arises.  Do  we 
have  the  right  to  behave  in  a 
way  which  increases  other 
companies'  marginal  costs? 

To  ask  the  question  will  be 
interpreted  by  some  extrem- 
ists as  a challenge  to  the  exis- 
tence of  a market  economy.  It 
is  no  such  thing,  rt  is  a chal- 
lenge to  the  iron  law  which 
dogmatically  claims  feat  one 
principle  or  production  and 
distribution  will,  if  rigidly  ap- 
plied. Invariably  produce  a 
better  result  than  any  of  the 
alternatives.  Because  the 
thinking  left  has  lost  its  Intel- 
lectual  self-confidence,  these 
days  feat  view  [g  barely  chal- 
lenged. So  we  accept  the  pro- 
liferation of  buses  Jnd 

wh«*  block  up  our 
city  roads  without  even  try- 
ing to  calculate  whether  they 
increase  individual  comfort 


and  ooUectlve  efficiency  by 

chea*>  travel  or  tf 
feeyraiuce  both  those  cond? 

^slowing  down  the 
other  traffic.  And  we  never 
even  think  about  the  conse- 
quences when  employing 
cheapest  contractors  to  repair 
our  roads ^ Often  they  araSS 
cheapest  because  they  relv  on 

en-STOatatiler  than  “achfe- 
also.  raake  them  fee 

~ wife  incalculable 

consequences  for  the  peonte 

wlto  have  to  drive  arouSdS 

lused  to  believe  feat  it  w»« 
because  they  are  totaaS 
feat  such  costs  were  regarded 
95  of  no  consequencerSr 
^ry  accounting 

of  self-interested  pronaSnf! 

which  is  deseminatedby8^^ 
nessmen  Before  Labors 
fhtel  manifesto  is  written  fef 
entire  national  executi^' 
Shadow  Cabinet  should 
foradto  drive  do  ^thTtow 
behind  a trawler  on  a h-anl? 
Pprter  and  consider  feaSjf 
ble  of  the  ship  that  sh^w 
have  gone  by  sea.  nouid 
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Bosnia  Diary 


Paddy  Ashdown 


DUS  AN  points  to  a 
mound  of  earth,  art- 
folly  hidden  among 

the  trees:  ~*We  shot  at  yon 
from  here."  A year  ago,  Du- 
san was  in  the  Serb  army, 
besieging  Sarajevo,  a year 
ago  these  guns  were  what  I 
feared  most,  trying  to  slip 
Into  Sarajevo  on  the  Mount 
Igman  road.  The  road  is 
empty  now —just  a moun- 
tain track.  Then  it  was  the 
city’s  lifeline.  I recall,  very 
precisely,  the  terror  with 
which  X watched  these  trees 
as  we  careered  down  that 
track  past  homing  vehicles 
in  the  grey  light  ofa  Sara- 
jevo dawn,  wondering  from 
behind  which  one  the  tracer 
bullets  might  start  sprouting 
towards  us. 

We  move  on  to  the  honse  of 

one  oTDusan's  friends, 
where  we  sit  drinking 
Sliwowicz  while  they  ex- 
change stories  about  the 
war. There  is  Bruno,  a Croat 
Dnsan  has  known  all  his  life, 
and  Alan,  a Muslim.  They 
had  all  fought,  on  different 
sides,  in  the  battle  for  Mount 
Igman,  whose  black  shape 
now  towers  above  us  in  the 
gathering  dosk. 

The  talk  is  fail  oJTlaoghfer. 
It  is  not  about  the  horrors  of 
the  war,  but  of  its  stupid- 
ities: Dnsan  tells  us  he  was 
imprisoned  by  every  side 
during  the  war.  He  says  the 

Muslim  prisons  were  the 
best  Bruno  and  Dusan  joke 
about  their  experiences, 
manning  opposite  trenches 
at  a crossroads  in  the  sub- 
urbs. The  trench  lines  were 
eight  metres  apart  Before 
the  war  one  of  Sarajevo’s 
most  famous  cafes  stood 
here.  Sometimes,  they  tell 
me,  when  two  opposing  units 
from  the  same  Sarajevo  sub- 
urb manned  the  trenches, 
old  friends  would  sit  and 
drink  coffee  together  tn  the 
middle  of  the  road,  until 
driven  hack  by  the  next  artil- 
lery barrage. 

Today  Dusan  leads  a small 
group  of  Serbs,  who  resisted 
the  propaganda  from  his 
own  side  and  the  fears  of  the 
other,  and  decided  to  stay  in 
the  city . Alan  is  committed  to 
protecting  their  rights.  And 
Bruno  is  standing  (with  the 
support  of  Dusan  and  his 
community),  in  the  city  elec- 
tions on  September  14.  Un- 
fortunately, this  will  not  be 
typical — it  will  be  the  excep- 
tion. The  Sections  will  not 
break  down  the  ethnic  div- 
isions, they  win  confirm 
them.  But  then,  how  conld  it 
be  otherwise?  The  country 
has  been  engaged  in  a geno- 
cidal  war  for  four  years.  And 
these  elections  have  hem 
timed,  not  for  Bosnia  but  for 
the  presidential  election  In 
America. 

There  will  be  intimida- 
tion; though  probably 
less  than  was  feared. 
There  win  be  vote  rigging: 
though  hopefully  only  at  the 
margin.  By  the  rigorous 
standards  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  these  elections  will 
be  flawed.  They  should,  how- 
ever, be  regarded  not  as  an 
end.  but  as  a beginning— a 
first  step  towards  democ- 
racy, not  its  achievement. 
With  the  likely  exception  of 
the  Karadzic-controlled 
areas  of  the  Bosnian  Serb 
republic,  they  probably  will 
command  respect  where  it 
matters — in  Bosnia.  A Bos- 
nian friend  put  it  tills  way: 
‘Time  is  the  best  friend  Bos- 
nia has,  and  these  elections 
will  give  ns  time.”  What  the 
international  community 
now  has  to  do  is  to  make  the 
best  use  of  it 

First  of  all,  we  must  decide 
soon  to  replace  I-For.  Each 
side  and  every  Bosnian  polit- 
ical party  agrees,  as  does 
every  military  commander 
ATid  international  official  I 


* to.  Our  leaders  simply 
to  us  when  they  said  it 
Ldbeoverinayear.lt 
take  years  to  establish, 
□chaperoned  peace  in 
tia.  It  will  be  expensive, 
not  as  expensive  as  Bos- 
md  the  Balkans  return- 

0 war.  Second,  after  the 
ions  the  delayed  recan- 
ction  afBosplaandits 
ocratic  institutions  must 
: in  earnest.  Third,  we 
tot  have  a durable  peace 
>snia  without  justice, 
war  criminals  must  be 
ight  to  justice.  This  does 
lecessarilyineanKarad- 

1 a Hague  prison  imme- 
dy.  He  could  probably 

» an  election  campaign 
i there  even  more  effec- 

y then  he  can  isolated  in 
lerb  headquarters  in 
. But  the  Hague  is  where 
Iladlcand  the  other  war 
rnniw  must  end  up.  And 
y,  we  are  going  to  have 
ive  patience- 

ace  is  still  for  too  ftagile 
certain.  And  if  it  comes, 

U be  buflt  little  by  Httle. 
:h  is  what  Bruno,  Alan 
Dusan  are  desperately 
igtodo- 


Right-on  to  hand 
over  if  you’ve  had  it 


Commentary 


Mark 

Lawson 


IT  is  said  that  much  of  the 
work  of  Manhattan  psy- 
choanalysts involves 
people  traumatised  by 
their  inability  to  understand 
the  cartoons  in  the  New 
Yorker.  Similarly,  a key  rite 
of  passage  in  British  middle- 
class  adolescence  is  the  mo- 
ment when  you  realise  that 
you  comprehend  most  of  the 
references  in  an  edition  of 
Private  Eye.  There  Is  a glow 
that  comes  from  breaking  the 
code;  a chill  that  follows  from 
the  inability  to  do  so. 

When  It  comes  to  advertis- 
ing, we  sophisticated  consum- 
ers of  the  late  20th  century 
like  to  think  we*ve  got  the 
code  broken.  When  Camelot 
used  pictures  of  a piece  of 
cake  in  its  corporate  cam- 
paign about  how  hard  it  Is  to 
run  the  National  Lottery,  the 
company  imagined  that  it  was 
making  wry,  post-modernist 
use  of  a cliche  about  easiness. 
But.  hardened  unspinnable 
cynics  that  we  are,  C-amelot’s 
visual  gag  brought  to  mind 
the  one  about  trying  to  have 
your  cake  and  eat  it  We  ma- 
levolently fantasised  a cam- 
paign in  which  a photo  of  a 


piss-up  In  a brewery  was  used 
as  the  visual  comparison  for 
running  the  Lottery. 

Equally.  Abbey  National's 
advertisements  this  week  for 
its  new  “Millennium"  bond, 
maturing  in  the  year  2000, 
were,  to  us.  of  more  cultural 
than  financial  interest  How 
many  more  companies,  we 
wondered,  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  fervour  surround- 
ing time's  impending  triple 
zero  score?  How  many  cars 
and  chocolate  bars  and  per- 
fumes called  Millennium  wfll 
we  have  to  endure? 

So  it  comes  as  a shock  sud- 
denly to  encounter  ads  that 
you  don’t  understand,  whose 
code  remains  impenetrable. 
Though  impenetrability  Is  the 
wrong  metaphor  for  the  first 
of  my  examples.  It  is  a verti- 
cal half-page  — appearing  in 
the  New  Statesman  and  other 
sensitive  publications  — 
which  begins  with  the  bold- 
print  declaration:  120  Million 
Acts  Of  Sexual  Intercourse 
Will  Happen  Today. 

As  was  presumably  in- 
tended. this  statistic  caught 
my  eye  and  goaded  my  groin. 
Assume  a sexually-capable 
British  population  of  around 
30  million.  Even  after  weight- 
ing for  the  statistical  imbal- 
ance caused  by  Bill  Wyman 
and  Steve  Norris  at  one  end  of 
the  scale  and  Ted  Heath  and 
Cliff  Richard  at  the  other,  was 
it  really  possible  that  Britons 
would  achieve  congress  an 
average  of  four  times  each 
during  the  day  on  which  the 
advertisement  appeared?  Par- 
ticularly as  Ann  Widdecombe 


revealed  in  an  Interview  last 
week  (“Yuk;  1 don’t  miss 
that")  that  the  scorers  can  no 
longer  call  on  her.  Consider, 
too,  that  an  act  of  sexual  in- 
tercourse requires  two  partic- 
ipants and  so  30  million  Brit- 
ons coupling  would  be 
entered  on  the  ledger  as  only 
15  million  acts,  thus  requir- 
ing each  of  us  to  do  it  eight 
times  In  order  to  substantiate 
the  advertisement's  claim, 
which,  even  allow  big  for  the 
feet  that  Edward  Heath  is 
having  a birthday  party  this 
week  and  might  meet  some- 
one, seems  a still  order. 

Thankfully,  the  small  print 
second  line  of  the  ad  — "But 
many  millions  of  women 
across  the  world  do  not  have 
the  family  planning  they 
want"  — suggests  that  the  sta- 
tistic may  be  international. 
Assuming  a global  population 
of  about  six  billion  people, 
this  means  that  only  around 
every  50th  citizen  would  be 
required  to  perform,  with 
only  one  million  of  the  acts 
taking  place  in  Britain. 

Yet  questions  still  persist 
Is  the  implication  that  120 
million  acts  of  sexual  inter- 
course happen  on  any  given 
day?  Or  is  the  reference  spe- 
cific to  the  day  on  which  the 
New  Statesman  officially  ap- 
pears, which  happens  to  be 
Friday  — a day  traditionally 
associated  with  greater  sex- 
ual oportunity,  at  least  in 
western  culture?  And  how 
has  the  advertiser  — the  char- 
ity Population  Concern  — 
computed  this  statistic?  Can 
it  really  have  added  together 


newspaper  quamity -of- bonk- 
ing surveys  from  every 
nation  of  the  world? 

In  fact,  the  more  closely  the 
advertisement  is  examined, 
the  more  bizarre  it  becomes. 
Its  lurid  arithmetic  or  inter- 
national shagging  appears 
one  page  before  the  maga- 
zine’s lonely  hearts  ads. 
which  seems  tactless.  But.  to 
be  fair,  if  seems  to  be  seeking 
donations  only  from  copula- 
tors.  "If  you  had  sex  and 
reproductive  choice  today," 
the  appeal  concludes,  “help 
US  give  more  women  the 
chance  to  choose."  So  — logi- 
cally — if  you  didn’t  get  any- 
thing that  day,  you  needn't 
give  anything.  It’s  like  a 
right-on  equivalent  of  Chris 
Evans's  celebrated  drive-time 
radio  feature:  "Honk  if  you 
had  it  last  night” 

It's  safest  to  assume  that 
the  120  million  daily  love- 
makers  belong  to  that  special- 


Its  lurid  arithmetic 
of  international 
shagging  appears 
one  page  before 
the  lonely  hearts 


ised  and  problematic  body  of 
knowledge:  ad  tacts,  state- 
ments which  hope  to  hook  the 
eye  without  engaging  the 
brain.  There's  another  one.  a 
few  pages  later  in  the  same 
magazine:  "80  Per  Cent  Of 
The  World’s  Population  Is 
Waiting  For  A Phone",  Cable 
& Wireless  advise  us,  below 
an  amusing  picture  of  a Wim- 
bledon-like queue  outside  a 
phone  booth. 

But  so  what?  Is  this  statistic 
supposed  to  make  British  sub- 
scribers feel  better  about  de- 
lays in  connection  and  ser- 
vice? And  what  does  the 
figure  actually  mean?  It  pre- 
sumably includes  at  least  a 
couple  of  billion  people  who 
have  either  never  heard  of 
telephones  or  could  not  afford 


one  if  they  had.  Wh at  a sur- 
real world  is  conjured  up  by 
these  ad  facts:  120  million  acts 
of  sexual  intercourse  will 
happen  today;  SO  per  cent  of 
the  world’s  population  is 
waiting  for  a phone.  Discuss. 
If  more  of  them  had  phones, 
would  they  be  better  able  10 
arrange  sexual  liaisons? 
Would  the  Incidence  of  tele- 
phone sex  rise? 

What  is  happening  here.  1 
think,  is  that  advertisers’ 
awareness  of  the  cynicism 
and  sophistication  of  readers 
and  viewers  has  led  them  to 
play  with  an  ever  greater 
degree  of  spin.  Tltey  risk, 
however,  simply  mystifying 
Take  the  book  publisher  Har- 
perCollins.  Having  already 
chosen  to  market  the  paper- 
back of  Martin  Amis’s  novel 
The  Information  merely  with 
a white  lower-case  letter 
on  a blue  background  — a 
cleverness  which  some  book- 
sellers believe  has  depressed 
the  title's  sales  — it  is  cur- 
rently promoting  Steve 
Janes’s  genetics  book.  In  The 
Blood,  in  newspaper  ads  with 
the  copy  line:  “Discover  why 
you're  tight  fisted  for  only 
£20." 

But,  again,  this  attempt  to 
beg  money  begs  questions  in- 
stead. The  semiotics  of  this 
campaign  are  mind-boggling. 
Can  they  really  mean  to  sug- 
gest that  readers  who  have  so 
far  failed  to  buy  the  book  are 
mean?  Is  the  phrase  “for  only 
£20”  an  incredibly  sophisti- 
cated joke  about  the  ludi- 
crously high  prices  of  British 
hardback  books?  Amazingly, 
the  publishers  then  suggest  — 
“Let  Britain's  leading  geneti- 
cist tell  you  about  yourself  •— 
and  then  see  if  your  friends 
agree  with  him"  — that  the 
volume  is  some  kind  of  astral 
ogy.  offering  individual  read- 
ing rather  than  scientific 
findings  for  a tribe.  You  begin 
to  suspect  that  Harpe  rColZins 
possesses  the  suicide  gene. 

However  many  million  acts 
of  sexual  intercourse  happen 
today,  there  will  certainly  be 
many  instances  of  advertisers 
screwing  up. 
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John  Gray  suggests  that  Labour’s  pre-manifesto  document  shows  how  the 
modernisation  of  social  democracy  will  mean  cultivating  a new  form  of  capitalism 

Revival  of  reforms 


LABOUR’S  pre-mani- 
festo document.  New 
Labour.  New  Life 
For  Britain,  pub- 
lished last  Thurs- 
day, marks  the  end  of  the  new 
right’s  hold  on  British  politi- 
cal debate.  The  policies  which 
the  document  contains  — on 
infant  class  sizes,  the  sentenc- 
ing of  young  offenders,  NHS 
waiting  lists,  reducing  unem- 
ployment among  under-25- 
y ear -olds,  and  control  of  gov- 
ernment spending  and 
borrowing  — make  serious 
commitments  on  which 
Labour  in  power  will  expect 
to  be  judged. 

Hie  document’s  most  im- 
portant feature  is  not,  how- 
ever, its  specific  policy 
pledges.  It  Is  the  overall  ap- 
proach it  embodies.  Hie  new 
right  view  that  the  with- 
drawal of  government  from 
the  market  is  enough  to  as- 
sure prosperity  and  social  co- 
hesion is  rejected  categori- 
cally. The  role  of  government 
in  enabling  people  and  enter- 
prises to  survive  and  thrive 
in  a dynamic  market  econo- 
my is  strongly  affirmed.  The 
draft  manifesto  is  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
era  of  market  romanticism, 
whose  turmoils  and  illusions 
we  have’  endured  for  nearly 
two  decades,  is  at  last  over. 

Yet  there  remains  a linger- 
ing doubt  Are  the  kinds  ctf 
policies  canvassed  in  the  doc- 
ument sufficient  to  ensure 
feat  fee  market  becomes  soci- 
ety's servant  and  ceases  to  be 
its  master?  Or  has  electoral 
caution  worked  to  understate 
the  scale  of  the  changes 
needed  to  reform  the  winner- 
take-all  brand  of  capitalism 
that  new  right  policies  have 

produced? 

In  one  of  its  aspects  the 
draft  manifesto  represents  a 
farther  stage  in  modernisa- 


tion. The  old  left  thinking 
which  the  document  targets 
for  criticism  is  the  social 
democratic  thinking  of  a gen- 
eration or  a decade  ago.  That 
is  the  point  of  the  prominent 
and  repeated  references  to 
tough  new  rules  for  public 
spending  and  borrowing.  The 
old  model  of  social  democracy 
presupposed  a world  which 
the  document  accepts  has 
gone  for  good. 

In  Britain  as  In  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  postwar  gov- 
ernments of  all  parties  pur- 
sued social  democratic  goals 
of  growth,  fail  employment 
and  greater  economic  equal- 
ity by  implementing  Keynes- 
ian policies.  They  were  pro- 
active in  numaping  demand 
and  borrowed  heavily  to  fi- 
nance economic  expansion 
For  a quarter  of  a century, 
until  the  first  signs  of  its 
breakdown  became  evident  in 
the  late  seventies,  Keynesian 
policies  delivered  the  goods. 

By  the  ninprtes,  globalisa- 
tion — the  unrestricted  move- 
ment of  capital,  goods  and 
Information  throughout  the 
world  ~ had  limited  severely 
the  ability  of  national  govern- 
ments to  achieve  social  demo- 
cratic goals  by  Keynesian 
means.  Governments  that 
tried  to  do  so.  such  as  Fran- 
cois Mitterrand’s  in  the  early 
eighties  and  the  Swedish 
Social  Democrats  in  the  early 
nineties,  were  ruthlessly  pun- 
ished by  world  bond  and  cur- 
rency markets,  hi  a globalised 
economy  of  this  sort  there  can 
be  no  going  back  to  the  poli- 
cies that  underpinned  social 
democracy  in  the  postwar 
period. 

By  accepting  that  the  goals 
of  social  democracy  can  no 
longer  be  pursued  effectively 
by  Keynesian  policies,  the 
draft  manifesto  tacitly  recog- 
nises the  daunting  magnitude 


of  the  task  feat  Labour  wfll 
confront  in  power.  Contrary 

to  the  caricatures  of  the  old 
left  and  the  new  right  the 
economic  philosophy  it  ex- 
presses Is  not  at  ail  Thatcher- 
ism with  a human  face.  Nor 
has  it  much,  if  anything,  in 
common  with  Owemte  social 
democracy.  New  Life  For 
Britain  is.  in  fact  the  begin- 
nings of  a programme  for  the 
modernisation  of  social 
democracy. 

A Labour  government  that 
is  committed  to  finding  new 
means  to  achieve  traditional 
social  democratic  goals  will 
have  to  do  so  in  an  economic 
and  political  environment 
feat  has  been  deformed  by 
nearly  two  decades  of  new 
right  policies. 

Successive  con- 
servative govern- 
ments have  made 
policy  on  the  neoli- 
beral dogma  which 
condemns  as  state  interfer- 
ence any  attempt  to  lay  down 
ground  rules  for  market  ex- 
change that  goes  beyond  the 
prohibition  of  fraud  and  coer- 
cion. Far  the  new  right  the 
idea  that  a framework  for  the 
market  should  express  and 
entrench  society’s  common 
sense  of  fairness  was  — and 
remains  — anathema.  The 
result  is  the  neo-Victorian 
parody  that  is  economic  life 
In  Britain  today,  in  which 
women  workers  at  home  earn 
less  than  £i  an  hour  while 
executives  in  fee  privatised 
utilities  collect  indexed  pen- 
sions of  more  than  £100,000  a 
year.  The  mini-manifesto’s 
rammitmenta  to  a minimum 
wage,  to  signing  up  to  fee 
Social  Chapter  and  to  a wind- 
fall profits  tax  for  the  priva- 
tised utilities  are  welcome 
antidotes  to  these  worst  ex- 
tremes of  winner-take-all  cap- 


italism. But  will  these  poli- 
cies be  enough? 

The  economic  culture  that 
Labour  stands  to  inherit  is 
one  that  has  been  relentlessly 
reshaped  in  accord  with  new 
right  theories  to  replicate  an 
American  model.  British  cap- 
italism is  what  it  is  today,  in 
part  at  least  as  a result  of 
almost  two  decades  of  state 
intervention,  animated  by  the 
mission  of  transplanting 
American  economic  individ- 
ualism to  Britain. 

Not  all  of  the  economic 
changes  of  that  period  have 
been  harmful;  but  no  one  — 
outside  the  narrowing  circles 
of  the  new  right  — could 
claim  feat  fee  project  of 
Americanising  British  capi- 
talism has  been  a success.  Its 
economic  results  are  contro- 
versial at  best;  its  social  costs 
are  indisputable. 

New  right  policy  rests  on 
the  assumption  that  social  co- 
hesion follows,  virtually  auto- 
matically, from  economic  suc- 
cess. When  you  come  to  think 
about  it  this  is  a very  odd 
foundation  for  policy;  espe- 
cially when  you  consider  fee 
unparalleled  levels  of  social 
breakdown  in  the  United 
.States.  But  the  strangest  as- 
pect of  new  right  theory  is 
that  it  considers  economic 
success  and  social  cohesion  to 
be  distinct  goals  that  can  be 
pursued  and  reached  sepa- 
rately. The  evidence  from 
truly  successful  market  econ- 
omies, in  East  Asia  and  in 
European  countries  such  as 
Austria,  Germany  and  Nor- 
way, is  that  an  economic  cul- 
ture entrust  and  commitment 
is  vital  to  long-term  prosper- 
ity. Companies  themselves 
must  function  as  reasonably 
cohesive  social  institutions  if 
they  are  to  motivate  their  em- 
ployees. How,  in  any  case,  can 
a fractured  and  riven  society 


be  judged  to  be  economically 
successful?  Nevertheless,  the 
only  enduring  result  of  new 
right  policy  may  prove  to  be 
the  importation  into  Britain 
of  some  distinctively  Ameri- 
can forms  of  economic  and 
social  division. 

Modernising  social  democ- 
racy means  cultivating  a new 
form  of  capitalism.  It  does  not 
mean  uncritical  emulation  of 
any  foreign  znodeL  Once  we 
are  rid  of  the  incubus  of  new 
right  policy,  we.  are  likely  to 
find  ourselves  having  most  in 
common  with  our  European 
partners;  but  there  is  no 
European,  variety  of  capital- 
ism that  can  simply  be 
adopted  here.  No  western 
country  has  yet  solved  the 
chief  defects  of  late  modern 
industrialism,  such  as  inequi- 
table access  to  work  and  the 
undoing  of  valuable  institu- 
tions and  communities  by 
global  market  farces.  None  cf 
the  varieties  of  western  capi- 
talism has  found  a point  of 
balance  between  harnessing 
the  dynamism  of  the  market 
and  meeting  enduring  human 
needs  for  security.  Yet  thw 
are  fee  problems  feat  Labour 
in  power  will  Inevitably 
confront 

If  Britain  Is  to  be  first 
among  European  countries  in 
contriving  a worthy  succes- 
sor to  the  old  forms  of  social 
democracy,  a further  realign- 
ment in  political  life  is  un- 
avoidable. The  neoliberal, 
English  nationalist  rump  that 
is  presently  exercising  the 
sterile  power  of  veto  over  pol- 
icy in  fee  Tory  party  must  be 
excluded  from  power.  Co-op- 
eration among  all  who  reject 
fee  bankrupt  politics  of  fee 
new  right  cannot  be  post- 
poned for  much  longer.  Elec- 
toral reform  is  the  logic  of 
events.  Labour  must  prepare 
itself  for  the  long  haul. 


The  Olympian 
shape  of  thighs 
to  come 


Ros  Coward 


THE  big  news  at  fee  At- 
lanta Olympics  is  the 
extraordinary  change  to 
women’s  participation.  News- 
week is  calling  2996  the  Year 
of  the  Women,  claiming  "fe- 
male athletes  are  the  Olympi- 
ans to  watch".  Jackie  Joyner 
Kersee  is  the  “best  woman 
athlete  ever",  German  swim- 
mer Fhanziska  Van  Almsick 
is  "the  country's  premier 
sports’  hero”;  Zheng  Haixa,  at 
6ft  loin  is  “the  most  dominant 
women's  basketball  player  to 
the  world". 

The  male  bastions  of  sport 
have  been  crumbling  daily. 
This  year  alone  England  has 
seen  the  first  woman  ride  in 
the  Derby  and  the  first  wom- 
an in  the  pavilion  at  Lord's. 
Now  women  also  appear  to  be 
equalising  on  performance. 
Research  published  in  the 
journal  Nature  suggests  that 
on  current  showing,  women 
may  soon  out-perform  fee 
men  in  endurance  events  like 
swimming  and  the  marathon. 
Apparently  we  have  better 
reserves  of  fat  — hardly  news 
to  some  of  us. 

The  more  women  compete, 
the  more  their  bodies  change 
it  seems,  challenging  fee  bio- 
logical foundation  of  sexual 
discrimination.  Women’s 
Wimbledon  is  no  longer  a 
sideshow  of  frilly  underwear. 
Now  hard-bodied  dyke  icons 
with  power  serves  are  more 
reliable  than  the  men.  So  con- 
fident do  women  seem  about 
eventually  closing  the  gender 
gap  that  it’s  even  fashionable 
to  love  football 
But  for  these  of  as  who  still 
find  the  idea  of  the  plimsoll  as 
a fashion  statement  absurd, 
this  participatory  euphoria 
seems  premature.  Men's 
sports,  especially  those  like 
football  with  working  class 
origins,  may  have  shed  their 
disciplinary  and  public 
school  associations.  But 
women’s  team  sports  are 
remote  from  sport’s  new  ide- 
ologies of  individual  skill, 
professionalism  and  financial 
reward.  They  still  conjure  up 
images  ofhead  girls  and  dubi- 
ous over-identification  with 
organising  institutions. 

Perhaps  this  is  not  surpris- 
ing. In  a forthcoming  book. 
The  Stronger  Women  Get 
The  More  Men  Love  Football 
(Women's  Press,  August), 
American  author  Mari  ah 
Burton  Nelson  argues  that 
sports  coverage  in  the  media 
is  massively  male  dominated; 
women's  golf  and  women's 
basketball  never  get  coverage 
in  spite  of  having  vast  follow- 
ings. I would  rather  watch  a 
tap  drip  than  golf  on  televi- 
sion, but  I take  her  point 
The  BBC’s  opening  se- 
quence for  Euro  96  was  an 


extraordinary,  almost  homo- 
erotic.  hymn  to  men  as  bear- 
ers of  heroism  and  skill,  as  if 
only  men  had  access  to  the 
highs  and  lows  of  sport's 
“universal  feelings'’.  In  such 
a context  women's  sports  look 
not  so  much  on  the  last  leg 
towards  equality  as  on  their 
last  legs. 

Away  from  the  Olympian 
heights,  sport  still  enters  pop- 
ular consciousness  in  highly 
gendered  ways.  For  boys, 
sport  usually  means  member- 
ship of  amateur  clubs  and 
teams  where  they  experience 
mini-versions  of  the  profes- 
sionals’ camaraderie  and 
heroism.  For  the  majority  of 
women,  sport  means  some- 
thing very  different  some- 
thing more  interior  and  indi- 
vidualistic. Women's  most 
popular  sports  are  aerobics, 
or  workouts  on  fitness  ma- 
chines, and  occasionally  jog- 
ging. Above  all,  this  is  a com- 
mitment to  the  appearance  of 
the  body.  They  are  introspec- 
tive preoccupations  which 
happen  in  interior  places. 
Gyms,  the  modem  day  tor- 
ture chambers,  are  places 
removed  from  nature  and  ex- 
ternal spaces. 

The  ideal  female  Olympic 
champions  remain  the 
women  with  these  perfect 
bodies  — the  swimmers,  the 
young  gymnasts,  the  skaters. 
It  would  be  nice  to  imagine 
that  the  Olympic  souvenir 
Barbie  would  be  a shot-putt 
Barbie  with  suitable  thighs. 
Sadly,  it's  another  gymnast 
Barbie.  Such  images  of  sport 
are  internalised  by  children, 
as  any  teacher  will  tell  you 
who  has  watched  boys  claim- 
ing the  main  space  with  their 
football,  and  girls  cartwheel- 
ing at  fee  edges. 

WHERE  children  of 
both  sexes  are  en- 
couraged equally, 
women  make  extraordinary 
gains.  China's  women's  team 
has  risen  farther  and  faster 
than  any  team  of  either  gen- 
der in  the  history  of  the 
games.  They  out-perform  the 
Chinese  men's  team.  And  it 
seems  likely  that  these  ath- 
letes come  from  the  areas 
where  China’s  single  child 
policy  has  been  working.  It 
may  be  the  first  time  the  same 
resources,  attention  and 
effort  has  been  poured  into 
girls'  sport  However,  it’s  an 
acheivement  at  huge  cost 
Even  the  Chinese  are  begin- 
ning to  worry  about  the  exces- 
sive pressures  which  some 
parents  put  on  these  single 
children,  including  handing 
them  over  to  military-style 
sports  camps. 

But  fee  West  has  no  reason 
to  be  smug.  Scandals  are  now 
breaking  about  the  young 
American  girl  gymnasts  and 
skaters  whose  lives  have  been 
ruined  by  unscrupulous 
trainers  and  obsessions  with 
dieting.  These  same  disciplin- 
ary pressures  are  internal- 
ised by  millions  of  women 
who  work  out  at  the  gym.  The 
only  difference  is  that  they 
are  seeking  the  result  cif  a 
“better  figure"  rather  than  a 
better  time  against  the 
stopwatch. 
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Art  for  the 
heart’s  sake 


KENNETH  Jameson, 
who  has  died  aged  83, 
was  a passionate 
teacher  of  art  he  de- 
voted most  of  his  life  to  pro- 
moting the  place  of  art  in 
education  arid  in  emotional 
development  He  saw  drawing 
both  as  a language  and  as  a 
tool  to  develop  observation, 
which  could  help  sustain  the 
enquiring  aspect  of  children. 

He  first  showed  artistic 
promise  as  a tenor,  singing  in 
Ripon  cathedral  choir.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  served  in  the 
RAP’s  education  corps.  He 
was  already  a proficient  artist 
and  he  painted  scenes  around 
the  air  base  where  he  was 
stationed.  When  he  was  de- 
mobbed, paHiHng  became  his 
life  and  be  exhibited  at  the 
Paris  Salon  and  the  Royal 
Academy. 

He  was  made  a Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  and 
became  a member  of  the 
Royal  Cambrian  Academy.  He 
started  teaching  In  1948  as  art 
master  at  Birkenhead  School. 

He  then  moved  to  Corsham, 
Bath,  to  enter  teacher  train- 
ing college  and  after  qualify- 
ing became  head  of  art  at 
■ Tulse  Gill  school,  which  at 
the  was  the  flagship 
comprehensive  school  of  the 
London  County  Council  His 
positive  and  lively  approach 
to  art  education  led  to  his 
appointment  In  1961  as  an 
inspector  for  the  Inner  Lon- 
don Education  Authority. 

From  then  on.  he  became 
increasingly  involved  in  how 
children  learn,  particularly 
in  the  early  years  of  their 
education.  He  Joined  the  Soci- 
ety for  Education  through  Art 
and  soon  became  president 
In  1968  he  wrote  Pre-School 
And  Infant  Art  in  which  he 
showed  how  it  was  possible  to 
evaluate  the  creative  work  of 
children  in  relation  to  their 
age  and  stage  of  development 
This  book,  highly  prized  by 


Matima  Mpiosso 


primary  school  teachers  and 
many  parents,  was  quickly 
followed  by  Junior  School  Art, 
which  dealt  with  children's 
art  in  the  Ml  year  age  range. 
These  books  led  to  him  lectur- 
ing for  the . Pre-School  Play- 
groups Association  and  to 
Merry-go-round,  a six  part 
BBC  television  series  on  of 
art  for  children. 

He  continued  to  write 
books,  including  What's 
House,  a paper-back  about  the 
ways  in  which  children  de- 
scribe their  homes  through 
drawing  and  painting,  and 
(together  with  Pat  Kidd 
senior  adviser  to  the  Inner 
London  Play  Groups  Associa- 
tion) Pre-School  Ploy.  An- 
other of  his  best-sellers  was 
You  Gan  Draw,  which  was 
widely  translated. 

He  campaigned  through 
ILEA  to  promote  an  aware- 
ness of  the  value  of  art  in 
education  and  in  1970  was 
appointed  to  the  Schools 
Council  Arts  Committee 
where  his  expertise  and 
knowledge  were  appreciated. 
He  soon  became  chair  of  the 
group  and  he  continued  to 
oversee  meetings  with 
warmth  and  sensitivity,  until 
IR-health  led  to  his  retirement 
in  1976. 

In  his  retirement,  he  con- 
tinued to  write  and  there  was 
always  a painting  to  be  fin- 
ished. I have  fond  memories 
of  thte  friendly,  gentle  mmm 
who  gave  so  much  help  and 
guidance  to  so  many  teachers, 
parents  and  colleagues.  When 
asked  how  he  felt  today  it  was 
always  “middling". 

He  will  be  sadly  missed  by 
all  who  knew  him.  He  leaves  a 
widow,  Norma,  herself  an  art- 
ist, and  two  children. 


John  Jenny 


Kenneth  Jameson,  art  educa- 
tionalist, bom  June  30,  1912; 
died  March  17, 1996 


Music  under 
African  skies 


ATIMA  Mpiosso,  who 
has  died  aged  45,  of 
cancer,  was  the  gui- 
tarist and  director  c£  the  Zalr- 
ean  group,  Zaiko  Langa 
f^inga  Zaire  provides  the 
yardstick  of  all  African  music 
and  in  1970,  Zalko  created  the 
new  soukous  music:  Matima 
Mpiosso  composed  many  bits 
including  Kin  Kiesse  (Kin- 
shasa Mhgic). 

He  cofbunded  Zaiko  with 
three  others  while  at  school 
in  Kinshasa.  The  group  dis- 
placed monumental  big  bands 
with  its  mix  of  hard  Zairean 
rhythms,  sweet  singing  and 
its  guitar  sound,  which  has 
since  been  imprinted  across 
Africa.  The  dance  craze  was 
elevated  to  a national  art 
form.  Operating  under  the 
closed  system  of  President 
Mobutu’s  “authenticity", 
Zalko  adapted  folklore  music 
for  a rock  group  while  ex- 
panding the  line-up  — there 
were  usually  at  least  20  musi- 
cians on  stage. 

He  and  Manuaku  Waku 
were  the  original  solo  guitar- 
ists, whose  styles  had  been 
inspired  by  Jlmi  Hendrix. 
Led  Zeppelin  and  even  Wes 
Montgomery.  The  fusion  be- 
came the  modern  sound  of  the 
continent,  and  it  gave  birth  to 
the  “fast  food"  Parisian  style 
which  invaded  European 
dance  floors  in  the  late  1980s. 
But  poor  promotion  and  man- 
agement meant  that  Zalko 
never  truly  capitalised  on  its 
originality. 

Mpiosso  lived  in  a modest 
Kinshasa  house  in  the  atmo- 
spheric Matonge  district.  He 
was  quiet  and  reflective,  and 
thought  seriously  about  his 
art  and  its  relationship  with 
other  cultures.  Zalko's  over- 


seas triumphs  began  with,  a 
1976  Ghanaian,  tour.  In  the 
late  1980s,  a Japanese  tour 
generated  a craze  for  Zairean 
music  and  led  to  the  Nippon 
Banzai  album,  which  he 
directed-  The  group  visited 
Europe  every  year.  In  1989 
Matima  co-prodnced  the 
groups's  most  accomplished 
album.  Jetez  L’Eponge.  hi  the 
last  three  years,  many  of  ZeJ- 
ko’s  hits  have  been  released 
on  CD. 

On  a short  British  tour  in 
1991,  he  played  three  gigs  in 
24  hours  — including  a free 
show  for  Newcastle’s  lunch- 
time shoppers  — any  new 
listeners  were  worth  attract- 
ing, he  believed.  A glimpse  of 
his  artistry  was  seen  in 
BBC2's  1989  Under  African 
Skies.  Arthritis  stopped  his 
live  performances  but  the  mu- 
sicians he  nurtured  — they 
called  him  mbuta  (elder;  — 
did  him  proud.  In  a hotel  in 
Kinshasa  between  its.  annual 


European  tours,  Zalko  would 
rehearse  12  hours  a day  for 
weeks  on  end.  Matima 
Mpiosso,  directing  the  guitar 
section,  worked  through 
every  part.  Under  his  direc- 
tion a keyboard  was  added, 
and  the  soloist  Chiro  devel- 
oped a guitar  sound  mimick- 
ing hiin>ffly  fiddle  — now  a 
Zairean  music  staple. 

The  band  has  retained  its 
appeal:  even  after  26  years, 
the  Zalko  generation  has  not 
yet  been  superseded. 

Mpiosso  leaves  a wife  and 
children. 


Graeme  Ewcne 


Matima  Kinuani  Mpiosso,  musi- 
cian, bom  April  14,  1951;  died 
May  26, 1996 
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Egypt’s  real  master 
Wi 


ITHIN  the 
Arab  world, 
the  Egyptian 
cinema  has  al- 
ways domi- 
nated the  screen  because  of 
its  prolific  production  of  mass 
audience  films,  many  of  fo«m 
romantic  melodramas  and 
musicals  using  Bedouin  or 
Ancient  Egyptian  settings. 

The  possibility  of  a more 
realistic  cinema  Indicated  in 
Kalhn  Selim’s  Determination 
(1940),  the  first  major  Egyp- 
tian film  to  deal  with  social 
problems,  did  not  emerge 
until  after  the  country's  1952 
military  coup,  led  by  Gamal 
Nasser.  It  was  then  that  the 
director  Salah  Abou  Seif,  who 
has  died  aged  81,  came  into 
his  own. 

In  the  year  of  the  revolu- 
tion, he  made  Hasson  the 
Foreman,  based  on  an  idea  by 
Its  star,  Farid  Cbawqi,  which 
revealed  the  life  of  the  citi- 
zens of  a poor  neighbourhood 
of  Cairo.  The  director,  who 
had  been  deeply'  impressed  by 
the  Italian  neo-realists,  was 
able  to  make  a film  of  social 
concern,  and  was  encouraged 


Dermot  Grubb 


Seif;  right,  director  in  action  on  location  picture  courttsybh 


by  the  new  Ministry  of 
National  Culture  and 
Guidance. 

He  was  bora  in  Boulaq  In 
Cairo,  became  a civil  servant 
and  journalist  before  culm  Jug 
the  large  Misr  Studio  as  a 
film  editor.  He  started  direct- 
ing in  1946,  when  singing 
stars  still  dominated  the  in- 
dustry. and  worked  in  all  the 
accepted  genres,  being  espe- 
cially successful  with  several 
films  based  on  tales  about  the 
legendary,  pre-lslamic,  poet 
and  hero.  Antar,  the  son  of  a 
chief  and  a black  slave. 


In  1951,  he  collaborated 
with  Naguib  Mahfouz  — one 
of  Egypt's  most  important 
writers  and  later  a Nobel 
prize-winner  — on  Your  Day 
WiU  Come,  a free  adaptation 
of  Thirese  Raquin,  Zola's 
novel  of  destructive  sensual 
passion.  The  film,  which  had 
a naturalism  and  emotional 
charge  hitherto  rare  in  the 
Egyptian  cinema,  and  was 
claimed  to  be  “among  the 
most  important  works  in  its 
history”  by  the  internation- 
ally-renowned  director  You- 
seff  Chahine.  He  was  greatly 


influenced  by  the  older  direc- 
tor and  called  Abou  Seif  “the 
most  Egyptian  film-maker”. 

Mahfouz  and  Abou  Seif 
wrote  a further  seven  screen- 
plays together,  although  the 
novelist  refused  to  adapt  his 
own  work  to  foe  screen.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  approved  Abou 
Seifs  film  version  ofhis  novel 
Cairo  30  (1966)  and  also  of  his 
book  A Beginning  and  an  End 
— retitled  Dead  Amongst  the 
Living  (1960)  — starring  the 
young  Egyptian  lead  Omar  El- 
Sharif,  two  years  before  he 
became  the  international  star 
Omar  Sharif  after  his  appear- 
ance in  David  Lean's  Law- 
rence qf  Arabia. 

But  Abou  Seif,  among 
others,  found  that  foe  difficul- 
ties of  being  a Arab  film- 
maker increased  from  1970s 
onwards.  Even  in  foe  more 
liberalised  atmosphere  of  the 
Sadat  regime.  Abou  Seif 
caused  controversy  and  criti- 
cism with  The  Baths  of  Mala - 
tilt  (1973)  because  of  its  daring 
exploration  of  sexuality.  ’ 

The  West,  meanwhile,  in 
Edward  Said's  words,  refused 
to  allow  "the  detail,  the 


human  density,  the  passion  of 
Arab  Muslim  life  to  contra 
diet  its  lfrnitpd  series  of  crude 
essentiallsed  caricatures1 
and  Arab  films  were  seldom 
distributed  outside  region. 

After  The  Death  qf  the  Wa- 
terbearer  (1977),  which  was 
awarded  best  film  of  foe  year 
by  the  Egyptian  Film  Associa- 
tion, Abou  Seif  lost  favour 
with  the  critics  and  foe  public 
(as  had  his  idol  Vittorio  De 
Sica),  because  cf  .a  certain 
naivete  and  lack  of  political 
insight. 

.But  he  continued  to  live  by 
the  credo  he  once  expressed: 
“When  foe  cinema  is  not  de- 
voted intimately  to  wi«t»  in 
the  act  of  living,  that  is  to  say, 
man  in  foe  act  of  suffering 
and  struggling  to  live,  or  even 
only  to  survive;  when  it 
doesn't  express  faithfully  and 
scrupously  this  life  in  its  in- 
terminable daily  grind,  then 
it  is  only  a simple  craft” 


Ronald  Bergan 


Salafi  Abou  Seif,  61m  director, 
bom  May  10, 1815;  died  June  22, 
1996 


Within  these  walls 
D 


ERMOT  Grubb,  who 
has  died  aged  76,  was 
a prison  governor 
who  took  his  Quaker 
sense  of  purpose  into  Oxford, 
Bedford  and  Horfield  prisons. 

He  was  Dublin-born  and 
never  quite  lost  hjs  Irish  ac- 
cent, although  he  was  edu- 
cated in  England  from  foe  age 
of  12.  He  possessed  a copy  of 
Liddell  Hart’s  TE  Laurence 
which  had  been  inscribed  by 
WH  Auden,  his  teacher  at 
Downes  School.  "Tb  Noah 
with  love  from  God”  — they 
had  acted  these  parts  in  a 
Chester  Mystery  Play.  After 
Bryanston  School  he  read 
English  for  a wartime  year  at 
Wadham  College,  Oxford.  As 
a pacifist  he  was  directed  to 
work  for  the  Friend’s  Relief 
Service  in  the  London  shel- 
ters and  with  East  End  evacu- 
ees. He  also  worked  in  foe 
first  Citizens  Advice  Bureau 
and  long  after  found  special 
pleasure  In  retirement  chair- 
ing foe  Wessex  CAB- 
Postwar,  he  worked  with 
foe  youth  service  but  was 
recruited  into  the  prison  ser- 


vice by  another  Quaker.  Dun- 
can Fairn.  He  started  in  1953 
as  a housemaster  (assistant 
governor)  at  Huntercombe 
Borstal  and  remained 
strongly  influenced  by  its  ec- 
centric. vividly  humane 
founding  governor.  Sir  AJ- 
meric  Rich.  At  Wakefield,  he 
was  the  first  tutor  of  foe  assis- 
tant governors’  staff  course 
and  was  then  posted  to 
Wandsworth.  From  1960  to 
1967,  he  ran  a daringly  origi- 
nal regime  within  the  forbid- 
ding wails  of  H and  K wings. 
Debates,  work  for  outside 
charities,  and  outsider  partic- 
ipation were  all  tried  and 
within  foe  restricted  expecta- 
tions of  the  time  they  were  a 
heady  experience.  That  work 
did  not  long  survive  his  de- 
parture but  it  has  become 
part  of  the  prison  service's 
mythology. 

His  First  governorship  was 
at  Oxford.  He  so  developed 
university  links,  especially 
with  the  Institute  of  Criminol- 
ogy's Nigel  Walker,  that  he 
was  awarded  an  honorary 
degree.  Wherever  he  worked. 


he  was  supported  by  the 
Quaker  meeting,  its  worship 
and  network  of  practical  help. 
He  always  involved  foe  com- 
munity in  the  prison's  work, 
while  running  an  efficient 
organisation  with  precise  at- 
tention to  detail.  He  then  gov- 
erned Bedford  Prison,  which 

— with  its  association  with 
John  Bunyan  — was  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  his 
sympathies. 

His  promotion  came  in  1976 
to  the  governorship  of  Bris- 
tol’s Horfield  Prison,  where 
his  managerial  style  and  com- 
munity involvement  are  still 
warmly  remembered. 

His  retirement,  together 
with  his  Quaker  faith,  led 
him  to  become  a member  of 
foe  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
and  the  Quaker  penal  affairs 
committee.  He  travelled  na- 
tionwide supporting  Quaker 
Ministers  in  prisons.  Locally, 
he  worked  with  the  Bristol 
Council  of  Churches  and  the 
Housing  Association. 

My  experience,  having  been 
guided  — when  a young  man 

— through  the  intricacies  of 


Grubb,  a legend  in  prisons 

the  prison  system  at  Hunter- 
combe by  his  care,  was  to  be 
cajoled  into  joining  the  local 
branch  of  foe  Institute  for  foe 
Study  of  Delinquency,  which 
he  was  chairing.  His  sense  of 
what  was  relevant  in  commit- 
tee was  as  sharp  and  point- 
edly expressed  as  ever. 

All  who  worked  with  him 
will  remember  his  zest,  hu- 
mour and  gentleness.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Jane  — 
a doctor,  by  his  step-son  and 
two  adopted  children. 


Michael  Selby 


Dermot  O'CaMaghan  Grubb, 
prison  governor,  bom  April  16. 
1920:  died  May  18.  1996 


Birthdays 


Judy  Allen,  children's 
writer.  55;  Jon  Bannenberg, 
yacht  designer.  67;  Dr  Robert 
Barnes,  metallurgist  72;  Sir 
Robin  Bigtem,  chief  execu- 
tive, BICC,  58;  Prof  Martin 
Carver,  archeologist,  55; 
Dame  Mary  Corsar.  chair- 
man, WRVS,  69;  Prof  Lord 
Dervalrd,  professor  of  com- 
pany and  commercial  law. 
Edinburgh  University,  61; 
Jane  Dixon-MiUar,  founder 
and  director,  National  Centre 
for  Cued.  Speech  for  foe  Deaf, 
61:  Leslie  East  publishing 
director.  Novello  Co,  47; 
Lord  dan)  Gilmonr,  former 
Conservative  minister.  70; 
Bruce  Gyngell,  group  man- 
aging director,  Yorkshire 
Tyne-Tees  Television,  67; 
Brian  Hitchen,  editor,  foe 
Daily  Star,  60;  Dame  Elaine 
Kellett -Bowman,  Conserva- 
tive MP.  72:  Dr  Peter  Knight, 
vice-chancellor.  University  of 
Central  England  in  Birming- 
ham, 49;  Steve  Lawrence, 
singer,  61*.  Pauline  Quirke, 
actress,  37:  The  Rt  Rev 
Derek  Rawcliffe,  assistant 
bishop.  Ripon.  75;  Ron  Ru- 
bin, jazz  musician,  63:  Wal- 
ter Schee),  former  president. 
West  Germany.  77;  Sir  Roy 
Shaw,  writer  and  critic,  78: 
Brian  Walden,  broadcaster, 
former  Labour  MP,  64. 


THE  night  Ajidreas 
Papandreou  died  (obdu- 
ary  June  24).  I w as  ha  v- 
ing dinner  with  his  femilY-  As 
be! lay  on  his  deathbed,  his  » 
wife  Margaret  and  his  four 
children  discussed  the 
strange  and  elusive  personal- 
ity of  foe  former  prime  minis- 
ter, a virtuoso  of  the  make- 
shift, a genius  of<»ntmgency, 
who  excelled  at  the  sly  game 
of  modem  statesmanship.  Us, 
clandestine  skirmishing  and 

hidden  pulling  of  strings. 

On  a white  wall  next  door 
was  painted  "Pasok,  the 
people's  movement  . 

Greek  word  for  movement  is 
kinema,  and  popular 
is  exactly  what  Papandreou 
provided  as  he  went  from  hos- 
pital check-up  to  cabinet 
meeting  'with  his  rhetorical 
violence  and  political  oppor- 
tunism, a sort  of  Hellenist 
Peronism. 

The  impression  he  con- 
veyed to  foe  world  was  one  of 
grandeur,  self-assurance  and 
natranising  pride  — he  ap- 
peared to  seize  destiny.  Yet 
seen  closely,  there  was  a 
reverse  side.  Papandreou  was 
constantly  in  pain,  overcome 
by  waves  of  lassitude  and  dif- 
fidence. subject  to  depression 
and  self-pity-  , , 

Hours  after  the  death,  I 
asked  his  son  Nick  whether 
he  felt  sad  that  Andreas 
would  now  never  re-enter 
Greek  political  life.  “No,"  he 
replied.  “My  father  was  in  so 
much  pain  towards  the  end  of 
his  life  and  under  extreme 
pressure  from  his  party.  I feel 
that  he  has  been  liberated  by 
death.”  “Andreas  died  with  a 
smile  on  his  face,”  said  Nick's 
brother  George. 

In  the  wake  of  his  unex- 
pected 1993  re-election,  Pa- 
pandreou made  a lot  of  his 
feat  In  overcoming  not  only 
the  jibes  of  his  opponents  but 
also  open-heart  surgery.  A 
corollary  of  this  miraculous 
recovery  was  the  incon- 
venience of  having  his  daily 
life  controlled  by  nurses  and 
surgeons.  His  decision  not  to 
step  down  gracefully  verged 
on  the  bizarre,  but  there  was 
also  something  admirable 
about  an  old  man’s  continu- 
ing preparedness  to  put  his 
neck  on  the  block  “This  is 
me:  unprepared  to  lead,  un- 
worthy to  lead,  yet  accepting 
the  role  thrust  on  me,"  Papan- 
dreou declared  on  election 
night  three  years  ago.  He 
meant  It,  too. 

What  made -Papandreou  a 
man  of  his  time  was  that  he 
demonstrated  again  and 
again  that  it  is  possible  to  be 
entombed  entirely  within  a 
bizarre  fantasy  life  and  still 
have  a shrewd  and  calculat- 
ing sense  of  self-advancement 
— that  such  a state  is  practi- 
cally a precondition  for  real 
success  in  today’s  politics. 
(Ronald  Reagan  and  Margaret 
Thatcher  come  into  mind.) 

In  contemporary  Greece 
any  sense  of  what  you’re 
doing  and  why  you’re  doing  it 
~ «ven  if  foe  action  is  self- 
destructive  and  the  reason  is 
provisional  — constitutes  a 
moral  triumph. 

Hugo  Barnes 


Letter 

M Wilde  writes:  If  Ian’jfotfs 
Margaux  Hemingway  obitu- 
aiy  (July  3)  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  lampoon  misogynis- 
ts excess  it  rouldnVhave 
been  worse.  Veronica  Hot- 
well's  ensuing  observations 
emphasised  that  Hemingway 
had  good  years,  successes, 
she  was  athletic,  beautiful  a 
pioneer  in  the  modelling 
world.  Women  are  bored  with 
hairy  grunt-journalism. 


In  Memoriam 


Jackdaw 


Toilet  tips 

A NOTE  an  talking:  usually , 
talking  at  a urinal  situation  is 
frowned  upon.  Conversation 
may  occur  directly  prior  to  uri- 
nal use.  or  directly  after  it,  but 
while  engaged  at  the  urinal, 
verbal  communication  should 
be  nil  Furthermore,  actual  con- 
versation may  only  occur  be- 
tween two  individuals  who 
entered  the  washroom 
together.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  you  start  a can- 
versa  tion  with  someone  whom 
you  discovered  to  be  in  the 
bathroom  when  you  arrive.  A 
simple  grunt  or  monosyllabic 
word  is  acceptable  to  acknowl- 
edge the  other’s  existence,  but 
that  is  ail. 


The  Ideal  Situation:  if  you  are 
lucky,  and  fhfa  is  rarely  the 

case,  then,  you  may  be  on  the 
receiving  end  of  wdiat  is  only 
known  as  foe  “Ideal  Situation”. 
Tfais  situation  is,  of  course,  foe 

ofonlyoneurinaL 


ifs  amply,  pee,  if  it's  not  don’t 
It  is  always  preferable  to  busy 

one's  sett  wfe  washroom 

ralaipd  activity  while  waiting 
for  the  urinal  to  free  up.  Wash 
your  bands,  died:  your  hair, 
check  the  floor  fbr  loose 


Two  Urinal  Tangte  Chances 

are  that  wifotwo  urinals,  one  of 

them  will  be  occupied.  In  this 

case  under  no  circumstances 
should  youproceed  to  foe  uri- 
nal Tb  proreed  Is  to  pee  in  one 

urinal  adjoining  another 
which  fa  occupied.  This  is  the 
cardinal  sin  of  urinal  etiquette. 

Never  pee  beside  someone,  in- 
stead, it  is  best  to  busy  one’s 
self  with  activities  mentioned 
under  the  the  Ideal  Situation, 
with  the  possible  exception  of 
moon  walking,  for  which  break- 
up wring  should  be  substituted. 
Three'S  company:  If  you 
should  come  across  three 

empty  urinals,  then  the  natural 
mate  tendency  to  attempt  to  ac- 


cumulate power  and  property 
might  lead  you  to  try  the 
middle  urinal.  Unfortunately, 
tn  some  countries,  to  do  so  is 
punishable  in  manners  un- 
speakable. For  to  choose  the 
middle  urinal  is  to  deny  any 
subsequent  patron  of  the  urinal 
the  opportunity  to  pee  in  isola- 
tion while  you  are  at  your  busi- 
ness and  therefore  is  an  act  of 
pure,  unadulterated  selfish- 
ness. Instead,  one  should  im- 
mediately proceed  to  the  end 
urinal  which  is  furthest  from 
the  door,  or  alternatively,  best 
smelling.  If  two  urinals  are 
occupied  and  they  are  the  two 
end  urinals  then  one  should 
proceed  with  delay  tactics 
which  were  described  earlier, 
especially  nose  scratching  and 
armpit  sniffing 
Five,  five,  five:  Because  the 
number  of  urinals  is  increas- 
ing. it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  assess  the  situation 
while  still  maintaining  an  en- 
tirely casual  and  matter  of  fact 
air.  At  this  point,  practice  is 
essential.  Use  mirrors  to  scan 
the  urinals,  tie  your  shoe  with- 
out ever  taking  your  eyes  off 
the  urinals  and  appear  at  all 
times  that  you  are  not  actually 
examining  foe  urinals. 


Some  essential  etiquette  at 
gpusrv.ualberta.ca/-msykcs/ 

More  madness 

THE  DISCUSSION  on  mad 
cow  disease  has  led  to  a lack 
of  consumer  confidence  in 
France  —on  nothing  like  the 
British  scale,  but  enough  for 
the  French  agricultural  lobby 
to  roll  its  propaganda  ma- 
chine into  action.  What  was 
clearly  needed  was  to  distin- 
guish French  (and  by  implica- 
tion “safe")  beef  from  British 
(for  which  read  “dangerous”) 
beet  It’seasy,  someone 
thought  we  just  invent  a label 
which  can  go  on  French  meat 
So  a label,  in  the  blue,  white, 
and  red  of  the  national  colours 
was  duly  invented,  on  foe 
basis  of  foe  initials  ST,  mean- 
ing viandefiancoise.  It  was 
only  once  foe  label  started  to 
appear  that  it  was  realised  VF 
could  also  read  as  vachefolle 
(mad  cow).  The  label  was  hast- 
ily redesigned  to  include  foe 
words  in  full. 

Meantime,  the  well-estab- 
lished dairy  manufacturer  Bel 
issued  a solemn  communique 
to  point  out  the  cow  in  the 
world-famous  logo  on  their 


Vache  qui  rit  cheese  was  only 
smiling  in  pleasure  and  not 
laughing  in  road  hysteria. 

Another  exploit  was  to  sail  a 
bargeful  of  cows  down  the 
Seine,  like  some  latterday 
Noah’s  ark,  to  signify  the 
threat  to  the  species  since  the 
market  collapsed.  But  there 
was  too  much  competing  news 
for  this  to  do  more  than  cause 
bewilderment  to  the  Japanese 
tourists  who  take  over  Paris 
each  summer. 

The  Tablet  discovering  evi- 
dence that  it  not  just  the  cows 
that  have  gone  mad. 

Dog  tales 

WHETHER  leashed  or  un- 
leashed in  life,  the  dog  roams 
at  large  in  our  cultural  imagi- 
nation. An  abandoned  dog 
can  break  our  hearts  in  ways 
that  human  strays  all  too 
often  no  longer  do.  Yet.  at  the 
same  time,  the  dog  offers  a 
kind  of  emotional  and  practi- 
cal microclimate  in  which  we 
can  make  manageable  a host 
of  problems  that  in  other 
areas  of  life  seem  overwhelm- 
ing or  out  of  control:  health 
insurance,  day  care,  pre- 
school, homelessness,  depres- 


sion. euthanasia.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Psycho- 
logical Association  for  Psy- 
choanalysis has  observed 
ruefully:  ‘‘How  ironic  that  we 
seem  to  care  more  about  the 
happiness  of  animals  than 
humans". . . . 

In  the  end,  it  is  not  substi- 
tution or  anthropomorphism 
that  produces  the  human 
love  of  dogs  and  the  current 
preoccupation  with  them  in 
our  culture.  The  pathos  of 


New  Yorker  yaps  and  barks 


lost  unwanted,  abandoned, 
neglected,  or  maltreated  ani- 
mats — from  Homer’s  loyal 
Argus  to  yesterday's  Mama 
and  Baby — speaks,  some- 
how. to  foe  rood essn ess  and 
nostalgia  inherent  in  foe 
postmodern  condition.  Bless- 
edly, dogs  are  free  of  irony 
and  are  strangers  to  cynicism 
(despite  the  etymology  of  the 
word  — from  foe  Greek  kyni- 
kos,  "dogUke’l.  In  a relent- 
lessly Ironic  age.  their  uncriti- 
cal demeanour  is  perhaps  Just 
what  we  need.  It  is  with  dogs 
that,  very  often,  we  permit 
ourselves  feelings  of  foe  deep- 
est joy  and  the  deepest  sorrow 
“Dogs  are  not  our  whole  life  " ’ 

Roger  Caras  writes  in  Dog 

People,  "but  they  make  our 
lives  whole." 

In  this  sense — so  one  could 
almost  claim — It  Is  the  dog 
that  makes  us  human.  Lassie 
used  to  come  home  every 
week,  often  having  rescued 
Mom  or  Tironiy  from  some 
scrape  on  the  way.  Now  our 
welcome  mats  dipiay  two-di- 
mensional collies — or  labra- 
dors, or  Afghans  ("available 

in  15  breeds") — and  working 
dog  owners  call  home  to  speak 
to  their  pets  on  the  answering 


machine.  Home  Is  where  the 
foe  dog  brings  back 
foe  fifties  in  a miniaturised 
fonn,  it’s  because  the  dog  is 
what  we  would  have 
liked  to  have  been  to  our 
parents:  totally  lovable, 
totally  loved.  The  pappy  repre- 
sents what  the  yuppie  fhnta- 
f*®68  kbout  childhood,  what 
foe  older  person  fantasises 
about  youth,  what  the  city: 
dweller  fantasises  about  foe 
country,  what  the  weary 
wor kaholic  fantasises  about 
freedom,  what  the  human 
spouse  or  partner  tantalises 
about  spontaneity  and  emo- 
tional eeriprnrfhr  Tkmaa 


fir  wmmerciats,  ana« 
foe  front  door,  foe  dog,  leash 
patiently  ta  mouth,  is  always 
waiting  for  you. 

Marjorie  Garber  in  the  New 
Yorker  contemplates  udiat  the 
dog  symbolises  to  the  human  in 
Postmodern  society. 

Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E-mail 
/ttkdawiSguardian.  co.  uk;fax 
0171-7134366;  Jackdaw,  The  , 
Guardian,  USFarringdon 
Road.  London  ECIR  3ER- 
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WHEN  it  comes  to 
fiscal  policy, 
there  is  nothing 
reiaotely  new 
about  New 
Labour.  Gordon  Brown  is 
Stafford  CrippsIhalf  a century 
on,  threatening  to  be  an  ava- 
tar of  austerity  even  before  he 
moves  into  the  Treasury.  In 
fact,  he  promises  to  out- 
Cripps  Cripps,  because  the 
Attlee  government  funded  in- 
creased NHS.  spending  with- 
out compensatory  cats  else- 
where. 

For  this,  Mr  Brown  de- 
serves praise,  not  criticism. 
There  are',  many  aspects  of 
Labour’s  ^economic  strategy 
that  are  pretematurally  can-, 
tious  and'are,  to  say  the  least, 
questionable,  but  the  neces- 


sity for  fiscal  stringency  is 
not  one  of  them. 

The  problem  is  simple.  The 
Conservatives  promised  Brit- 
ain a dynamic,  entrepreneur- 
ial society  in  which  we  would 
all  be  like  Richard  Branson: 
instead  they  have  created  a 
car-boot-sale  society  in  which 
the  role  model  is  Del  Boy 
Trotter.  And  in  a car-boo t-saie 
society  only  plonkers  pay  tax. 

Britain  is  now  a seriously 
undertaxed  country.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  sell- 
off  of  nationalised  industries 
is  costing  some  2 per  cent  ctf 
GDF  a year  in  lost  revenues, 
the  North  Sea  oil  companies 
have  escaped  with  only  the 
lightest  of  tax  regimes,  and 
the  growth  of  self-employ- 
ment has  eroded  the  tax  base 
by  encouraging  a disco unt- 
for-cash  Zeitgeist 

In  normal  circumstances, 
the  solution  to  this  problem 
would  be  equally  simple.  The 
Government  would  tighten 
fiscal  policy  through  higher 
taxation  or  lower  spending. 
But,  of  course,  these  are  not 
normal  times:  this  is  ah  elec- 
tion year  when  the  needs  of 
the  economy  run  into  the  exi- 
gencies of  political  survival. 

These  are  the  facts.  In  the 
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Labour’sfiscal  severity  may  not 
look  radical  but  it  is  realistic — 
thanks  fo  Tory  car  boot  sales 


FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS  1 1 


1994  Budget  the  Chancellor 
predicted  that  the  PSBR  for 
1995-1996  would  be 
£21.5  billion.  It  turned  out  to 
-be  £32.2 billion.  The  problem 
was  not  spending,  where  con- 
trols remained  tight  but  reve- 
nues, which  were  about 
£10  billion  lower  than  forecast 
— which  the  Treasury  be- 
lieves is  a structural 
phenomenon. 

About  half  of  the  under- 
shoot reflected  the  fact  that 
nominal  GDP  came  in  almost 
£13  billion  lower  than  ex- 
pected. With  a tax/GDP  ratio 
of  40  per  cent  this  knocked 
£5  billion  off  receipts. 

But  that  was  not  the  end  of 
the  story.  VAT.  corporation 
tax  and  income  tax  were 
lower  than  they  should  have 
been,  even  allowing  for  the 
undershoot  in  nominal  GDP. 
The  tax  increases  of  1993/94 
pushed  up  the  tax/GDP  ratio, 
but  not  by  as  much  as  the 
Government  bad  hoped. 

Economists  at  Salomon 
Brothers  have  come  op  with 
six  factors  which  may  have 
eroded  tax  revenues.  First  the 
1994  crash  In  the  bond  markets 
hit  the  profits  of  the  financial 
sector,  where  tax  payments 
rose  by  just  6 per  cent  in  1995 


following  an  80  per  cent  leap  in 
1994.  Had  they  matched  the 
40  per  cent  rise  in  corporation 
tax  from  Industrial  companies, 
CT  would  have  been  £1.5  bil- 
lion higher. 

Second,  the  proliferation  of 
tax-free  savings  schemes  may 
be  costing  about  £1  billion  in 
forgone  income  tax.  Third. 
35  per  cent  of  the  work  farce  is 
self-employed,  against  30  per 
cent  in  the  early  1980s.  Self-em- 
ployed people  tend  to  pay  less 
tax  than  those  an  PAYE. 

FOURTH,  involuntary 
stock-building  caused 
by  the  slowdown  in  the 
economy  is  bitting 
VAT,  because  VAT  is  reclaim- 
able  on  stocks.'  Fifth,  the  big 
increase  in  the  VAT  threshold 
for  companies  from  £25,400  in 
1990/91  to  £47,000  has  encour- 
aged the  splitting  of  companies 
Into  smaller  non-VATable 
tmffs-  Last  higher  VAT  rates 
have  stimulated  the  growth  of 
the  black  economy. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the 
Government  is  having  so 
much  trouble  achieving  its 
aim  of  balancing  the  budget 
over  the  medium  term.  In- 
deed, this  now  looks  like  an 
unrealisable  aspiration,  un- 


less the  medium  term  means 
the  next  50  years.  During  the 
last  full  cycle  — the  11  years 
between  1981  and  1992  — the 
PSBR  including  privatisation 
receipts  averaged  a modest 
1 per  cent  of  GDP.  In  the  five 
years  since  (assuming  a PSBR 
of  3.8  per  cent  of  GDP  In  the 
current  financial  year),  we 
are  averaging  5.3  per  cent 
The  logic  is  obvious.  Fiscal 
policy  needs  to  be  tightened, 
and  will  be  tightened  once  the 
election  is  over.  This  is  no 
bad  thing,  given  Britain's  in- 
adequate supply  capacity  and 
the  likelihood  that  any  expan- 
sion in  consumer  demand 
will  trigger  a sharp  increase 
in  import  penetration  and  a 
concomitant  deterioration  in 
the  balance  of  payments.  The 
austerity  of  the  past  few 
years,  although  unpopular, 
has  been  good  for  the  econo- 
my, but  we  need  more  of  it 
The  Chancellor  is  well 
aware  of  these  home  truths. 
He  knows  be  cannot  afford  to 
do  what  Nigel  Lawson  did  in 
1987  and  offer  a triple 
whammy  of  tax  cuts,  higher 
public  spending  and  a lower 
PSBR.  Mr  Clarke  is  also  insis- 
tent that  his  priority  is  to 
restore  the  Conservative  Par- 


ty’s reputation  for  economic 
competence,  destroyed  on 
Black  Wednesday,  and  that 
ladling  out  tax  cuts  is  hardly 
the  way  to  do  it 

But  that  is  not  to  say  there 
won’t  be  some  tax  cuts  in  the 
Budget,  even  if  the  money  has 
to  be  recycled  from  some- 
where else.  Every  member  of 
the  Conservative  Party  ex- 
pects personal  tax  cuts  in  the 
Budget  and  personal  tax  cuts 
there  almost  certainly  will  be. 
The  interesting  points  are 
how  Mr  Clarke  will  deliver 
them  and  how  Labour  should 
respond. 

Tomorrow’s  summer  eco- 
nomic forecasts  will  provide 
the  first  clue.  Slower-than -ex- 
pected growth,  last  year’s 
PSBR  overshoot  and  the  reve- 
nue shortfall  mean  that  the 
PSBR  forecast  will  be  jacked 
up  from  the  £22.5  billion  in 
the  Budget  The  City  expects 
£27  biIlion-£28  billion,  but  the 
Chancellor  may  be  tempted  to 
err  on  the  side  of  caution. 

This  would  have  three  ad- 
vantages. It  would  send  out  a 
warning  to  all  those  profligate 
spending  ministers  about  the 
poor  state  of  the  PSBR,  it 
would  help  keep  monetary 
policy  loose  by  reassuring  the 


City  that  there  will  be  no  tax 
giveaway  and  it  will  increase 
the  chances  of  a pleasant  sur- 
prise come  Budget  day. 

However,  these 
chances  should  not 
be  exaggerated.  On 
the  revenue  side, 
things  have  started  to  look  a 
little  rosier  in  recent  months, 
helped  by  the  pick-up  in  con- 
sumer spending.  If  this  con- 
tinued. the  Chancellor  might 
be  able  to  stand  up  cm  Budget 
day  and  Harm,  straight-laced, 
that  the  hole  in  the  public  fi- 
nances was  closing  as  myste- 
riously as  It  opened  up.  But, 
frankly,  it  would  stretch 
credulity. 

Public  spending  looks  less 
promising  — par  for  the 
course  in  a pre-election  year. 
Net  departmental  outlays  are 
forecast  to  rise  by  15  per  cent, 
but  in  the  first  two  months  of 
the  year  they  were  up  by 
5.4  per  cent  on  the  same 
months  of  1994-1995.  The  possi- 
bility of  ftirthar  slippage  this 
year  is  high,  particularly  given 
that  £1  billion  of  the  £2-5  billion 
reserve  is  already  earmarked 
for  BSE  Qompeosation. 

The  Chancellor's  lamenta- 
tions about  the  PSBR  are  not 


just  hype.  He  may  be  able  to 
cut  taxes  modestly,  but  only  if 
revenues  are  buoyant  and 
spending  ministers  show 
restraint  Even  then,  there 
would  almost  certainly  have 
to  be  some  jiggery-pokery  to 
depress  the  spending  totals 
for  the  arithmetic  to  stack  up. 

Mr  Clarke  is  coming  on  like 
another  Chancellor  of  yester- 
year. Roy  Jenkins  in  1970.  But 
even  if  he  resists  the  pressure 
from  Brian  Mawhinney  and 
Michael  Heseltine  for  a 
scorched-earth  strategy,  the 
need  to  tighten  fiscal  policy 
will  remain. 

The  real  issue'  is  not 
whether  this  wffl  happen  but 
how.  Labour's  ideal  policy 
mix  should  be  a loose  mone- 
tary and  a tight  fiscal  stance, 
but  that  does  not  mean  the 
tax-and-spend  choices  have  to 
be  the  same  as  they  are  now. 

Mr  Brown  could  and  should, 
cut  the  fiscal  cake  in  a com- 
pletely different  way  to  Mr 
Clarke,  taxing  the  rich  more 
heavily  to  benefit  the  poor.  If 
he  does  not  make  the  right  po- 
litical choices  in  office,  he 
will  deserve  censure.  But 
these  are  political  choices: 
they  need  to  be  made  after  the 
election,  not  now. 


Why  F-words  have  lost  their  meaning 
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- OME  pepple  hate  the 
phrase  ‘‘feel-good  fac- 
ltor".  It  has  become 
i ’overworked  and,  ar- 
guably, meaningless.  Espe- 
cially 1 now  that  the  two  F- 
words  have  become 
seemingly  glued  fo  a third 
word,  spawning  the  new  term 
“elusive  feel-good  factor". 

The  feel-good  factor  may 
have  became  a cliche,  but  all 
cliches  were  once  original, 
relevant  and  smart 
The  meaning  has  been 
buried  beneath  the  recent  del- 
uge of  good  news.  Football 
ramft  home  (It  got  to  the  gar- 
den gate,  at  any  rate).  Tennis 
finally  produced  a success 
who  was  not  only  British  but 
better  still,  cute  in  a -Hugh 
Grant  fort  of  way. 

Even  Chancellor  Kenneth 
Clarke  suspended  his  insis- 
tence on  sticking  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  economy 
when  discussing  the  elec- 
tions. “This  country  needs  a. 
boost,  - and  to  win  Euro  96 
would  be  gobdnews.  T hope  it 
helps  the  feel-good  fector,"  he 
said  on  June  14.  the  day  be- 
fore England  beat  Scotland. 
Since  the  feel-good  fector  has 
become  part.of  the-lexicon  of 
political  commentators  when 
discussing  Tory  fortunes,"  he 
might  as  well  have  said:  *T 
hope  a win  for  the  lads  will 
push  us  up  the  polls  a tad.” 


There  is  evidence  that  a 
boost  to  national  pride  can  lift 
file  electoral  performance  of 
foe  government  of  the  day, 
even  leaving  aside  the  Falk- 
landsWar. 

Merrill  Lynch  analysts  Paul 
Turnbull  and  Ian Stewart  have 
studied  a range  of  opinion 
polls  which  suggest  that  the 
Conservatives  are  catching  up 
an  Labour.  They  note:  ‘Tt  is 
worth  observing  that  the  two 
latest  polls  were  conducted  in 
the  warm  afterglow  of  Eng- 
land’s triumphs  against  Hol- 
land and  Spaintn  Euro  96,  but 
before  England  lost  on  penal- 
ties to  Germany 

A MORI  poll  published  on 
June  27  showed  that  the  Con- 
servatives’ rating  was  33  per 
cent  after  the  win  against 
Spain,  up  from  29  per  cent  the 
previous  Friday  and  Saturday. 

The  original  basis  for  the 
feel-good  fector  was  not,  how- 
ever, sporting  prowess  but  a 
combination  of  economic  fac- 
tors which  affbcted  people’s 
perception  of  their  well-being. 

Once  the  football  and  tennis 
gloss  has  been  chipped  off 
and  the  Scots  get  used  to  hav- 
ing back  their  Stone  of  Scone, 
will  there  be  enough  strength 
in  the  economy  to  bolster  the 
Conservatives  at  the  polls? 

House  prices,  mortgage  bor- 
rowing, car  sales  and  real  in- 
comes have  all  shown  good 


Optimism  and  popularity 
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BRIEFING/As  someone  once  said,  anything 
can  happen  on  the  day.  SARAH  RYLE  reports 


progress.  “Even  before  foot- 
ball fever  gripped  the  media, 
there  were  fairly  clear  signs 
that  consumer  confidence 
was  starting  to  pick  up.  De- 
feat at  the  hands  of  Germany 
in  Euro  96  probably  makes  lit- 
tle difference  to  the  buoyant 
outlook  for  consumer  confi- 
dence ‘ over  the  next  few 
months,”  say  Messrs  Stewart 
and  Turnbull. 

Their  tracking  erf  consumer 
spending  and  real  disposable 
income  over  the  past  16  years, 
the  MORI  and  Gallup  con- 


sumer confidence  polls  and 
the  Conservative  leads  and 
lags  against  Labour  do  show  a 
correlation. 

Or  they  did  until  1992  and 
Black  Wednesday,  when  ster- 
ling fell  out  of  the  exchange 
rate  mechanism  and  the  pub- 
lic began  to  doubt  the  Govern- 
ment’s ability  to  manage  the 
economy.  Since  then,  the 
relationship  between  con- 
sumer confidence  and  voting 
intentions  has  broken  down. 

Messrs  Turnbull  and  Stew- 
art add  tax  increases  in  1992- 


1995,  weakness  in  the  housing 
market  and  a growing  percep- 
tion oT  job  insecurity  to  the 
list  of  reasons  behind  the 
breakdown. 

David  Owen,  an  analyst  at 
Kleinwort  Benson,  has  also 
cast  doubt  in  his  latest  report 
on  the  “naive  assumption" 
that  “consumer  confidence 
holds  the  key  for  government 
popularity". 

Although  he  shows  that,  in 
each  of  the  last  four  elections, 
economic  optimism  peaked  at 
or  just  after  polling  day,  Mr 


Owen  backed  the  view  that 
the  relationship  has  broken 
down  since  1992  (see  graph). 
He  argued  that  the  Conserva- 
tives can  “no  longer  rely  on 
increased  consumer  confi- 
dence, or  lower  base  rates  to 
engineer  re-election”. 

He  said  a MORI  poD  found  a 
net  balance  of  8 per  cent  of 
voters  expecting  the  economy 
to  worsen  in  the  coming  12 
months,  which  was  less  than 
the  average  net  balance  of 
16  per  cent  since  1979.  But 
judging  by  the  1979-92  experi- 
ence, this  negative  level  of 
consumer  confidence  should 
mean  a better  opinion  poll 
showing  for  the  Conserva- 
tives than  they  are  achieving. 

So  a government  that  pre- 
sided over  recession  in  1990- 
91  but  was  viewed  as  the  best 
bet  for  the  economy  in  March 
1992  may  not  enjoy  the  same 
escape  this  time  around,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Owen. 

Although  odds  have 
recently  moved  in  the  Tories’ 
favour  an  the  City  bookmak- 
ers’ IG  Index,  Mr  Owen  said  a 
slim  Labour  majority  was 
still  in  the  offlng.  But  few  ana- 
lysts wfll  discount  the  possi- 
bility of  a sudden  change  in 
the  run-up  to  .an  election, 
regardless  of  the  polls.  Any- 
thing, as  somebody  once  said 
for  the  first  time,  can  happen 
on  the  day. 


Worship  at  free-market  altar  doesn’t  work 


DEBATE/Command  industrial 
Dolicv  has  proved  successful  in 
Taiwan,  argues  ROBERT  WADE 


DEBATES  about  eco- 
nomic policy  in  Brit- 
ain and  the  United 

States  generally 

OT  the  trade-off  between  mar- 
ket driven  efficiency  ana 
social  goals  secured  by  state 
intervention-  Tbe  tesue  for 
both  the  left  and  the  right  is 
how  much  <rf 

fortes  invoke 

oroofifiiat  free  markets,  low 

Sion 

piovided  welfare  work  best, 

East 

Asia’s  economic  success. 

Take  Taiwan,  one  of  the. 
SS-taiown  cases  ..Tan** 
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ain-and  Erancei ffrtOS 
to  the  Viahn  that  the  East 
AriaSs  aregood  imitators  but 


poor  innovators.  And  foe 
growth  of  Taiwanese  patent- 
fog  in  the  US  is  much  fester, 
too.  OveraU  economic  growth, 
remains  high:  do  one  has  to 
beg  on  the  streets.  Yet  30 
years  ago,  Taiwan  was  indeed 
a poor  and  undistinguished 
nation,  where  most  people 
worked  for'  subsistence 
returns  in  agriculture  or 
sweatshops.  " 

How  has  Taiwan  become  so 
rich?.  Certainly  the  state  has 
intervened  little  to  provide 
welfare.  Total  taxes  relative 

to  GDP  have  been  much  lower 

i foari  in  OECD  countries,  but 
. this  is  not  to  say  that  the  state, 
has  not  been  active.  Ratter,  it 
has  focused  an  enhancing  effir 
ciency  and  on  industrial  mid 
agricultural  transformation. 
It  has  used  industrial  policy 
in  a way  that  most.  British 
and  DS  economists  say  can- 
network. 

The  state  hi  Taiwan  (ana  in 


South  Korea  arid  Japan)  has 
sought  to  create  a “virtuous 
■circle”  between  state  inter- 
ventions and  markets.  On 
one  hand,  state  action  helps 
guide  market  exchanges  in 
line  with  a longer-term 
national  interest  beyond  the 
concern  of  decentralised  en- 
trepreneurs. On  foe  other,  foe 
incentives,  rivalry  and  feed- 
back of  these  markets  help 
keep  state  action  effective. 

In  Taiwan,  the  government 
saw  through  a reform  pro- 
gramme which  returned  land 
to  form  workers  in  the  early 
1950s.  It  reorganised  agricul- 
tural markets  and  invested, 
heavily  in  rural  infrastruc- 
ture and  induBtrialisation. 

It  then  turned  Its  attention 
to  developing  larger-scale  in- 
dustries. Over  time,  it  created 
a set  of  organisations  within 
the  state  for  formulating  and 
carrying  through  a long-term 
industrial  development  strat- 
egy. Studies  of  elasticity  of 
demand,  technical  change, 
and  the  composition  erf  im- 
ports-helped  to  identify  those 
indastriesfoat  should  be  de- 
veloped next 

ha  the  -1950s  this  meant  pro- 


moting agro-processing . and 
light  consumer  goods.  In  the 
1960s  it  meant  promoting 
labour-intensive  manufac- 
tured goods  for  export  Dur- 
ing the  1970s  emphasis  shifted 
to  heavy  and  chemical  indus- 
tries, like  steel  and  basic  met- 
als, petrochemicals  and  ship- 
building. The  1980s  and  1990s 
have  seen  the  same  industrial 
policy  apparatus  pushing 
technology-  and  skill-inten- 
sive industries  — and,  in- 
creasingly, low-pollution  gen- 
erating industries. 

THE  government  has  a 
wide  array  of  measures 
to  foster  targeted  activ- 
ities. They  include  fis- 
cal incentives  and  conces- 
sional credit  through  the 
nationalised  banking  system; 
measures  to  help  expand  do- 
mestic demand  for  the  target- 
ed products;  and  quasi-public 
agencies  providing  technical 
and  marketing  assistance. 

Many  of  the  measures  do 
not  involve  much  public 
money  — government  offi- 
cials can  help  bring  interde- 
pendent companies  together 
to  coordinate  investment 


plans,  for  example,  resulting 
in  higher  levels  of  investment 
at  little  public  cost 
In  the  1990s  the  thrust  of 
Taiwan’s  industrial  policy  ap- 
paratus has  been  directed,  at 
last,  to  environmental  clean- 
up. Taiwan,  like  South  Korea, 
shows  a stark  contrast  be- 
tween economic  progress  and 
environmental  deterioration. 
The  strategy  has  been  to  get 
rich  first  and  clean  up  later. 
The  government  has  begun  to 
fector  environmental  consid- 
erations into  industrial  pol- 
icy, encouraging  firms  to 
adopt  less  environmentally 
damaging  behaviour  and 
shifting  the  sectoral  composi- 
tion of  the  economy  towards 
less  damaging  activities.  To 
achieve  this  it  is  using  the 
same  methods  it  earlier  used 
to  promote  the  development 
of  specific  industries. 

first  it  is  following  an  im- 
port substitution  strategy  for 
creating  an  indigenous  envi- 
ronmental goods  and  services 
industry.  Second,  it  is  subsi- 
dising industry  purchases  of 
pollution-control  and  abate- 
ment equipment  Third,  it  is 
financing  research  into  pollu- 


tion prevention  and  provid- 
ing industry  with  subsidised 
technical  assistance.  And 
alongside  this  strategy,  it  is 
making  intense  efforts  to  pro- 
mote 24  key,  bi-tech  and  high 
value  products  in  10  “emerg- 
ing industries".  Including 
semiconductors,  precision 
machinery  and  aerospace. 

As  Britain  slips  steadily 
down  the  hierarchy  of 
nations,  domestic  policy  mak- 
ers should  pay  close  attention 
to  the  use  of  public  power  in 
East  Asia.  East  Asia's  experi- 
ence shows  that  the  issue  in 
Britain  is  wrongly  defined: 
not  market-driven  efficiency 
versus  state-provided  welfare, 
but  how  the  state  can  assist 
markets  to  be  more  efficient, 
egalitarian  and  sustainable. 
The  focus  on  freeing-up  mar- 
kets and  cutting  back  an  foe 
welfare  state  wiU  only  perpet- 
uate the  gradual  decline.  But 
so  too  would  an  Incoming  gov- 
ernment concerned  primarily 
with  redistribution  rather 
than  with  industrial  policy. 
Professor  Robert  Wade  works 
for  the  Institute  of 
Development  Studies  at  foe 
University  of  Sussex. 


Reasons  not  to 
invest  in  futures 


WORM’S  EYE/ 
Climate  of  fear 
is  forecast  by 
DAN  ATKINSON 

FOR  those  who  found 
that  Environment  Sec- 
retary John  Gammer’s 
doom-laden  greenhouse-ef- 
fect predictions  last  week 
lacked  a certain  something, 
here  is  your  cut  out  and 
keep  guide  to  Apocalypse 
Soon(Lsh). 

The  Free-trade  Firestorm: 

Jimmy  Goldsmith  helped  to 
get  this  ball  rolling,  _ but 
now  everybody  wants  in  — 
Harvard  professors,  Euro- 
pean trade  unionists,  you 
name  it.  Here’s  the  sce- 
nario: one  billion  (or  two 
billion,  or  four  billion)  low- 
paid  Third  World  types, 
hitherto  kept  off  the  open 
market  by  trade  barriers 
and  meanie  Marxist  gov- 
ernments, swamp  all  foe 
available  employment  op- 
portunities and  everybody 
In  Europe  and  America 
starves  to  death.  Welfare 
states  collapse,  the  only 
people  stm  in  work,  are  the 
stress  counsellors.  Gory  or 
what? 

The  New  Dark  Agesr.  This  is 
the  snper-GotMc  version  of 
the  old  long-wave  theory. 
Five  hundred  years  of  west- 
ern progress  culminated  In 
fall  employment,  social  de- 
mocracy and  technological 
advance.  But  all  good 
things  come  to  an  end,  and 
so  a new  alliance  of  drug 
barons,  multinational  busi- 
ness cartels  and  ruthless 
speculators  are  squeezing 
the  nation-state  ont  of  exis- 1 


tence,  ushering  in  a new 
10th  century,  with  plagues 
and  outlaws  but  without 
the  plaimong  chanting  or 
illuminated  manuscripts. 

The  Hyperinflatianary  Vof- 
cancr.  Huge  In  the  1970s  and 
due  for  a comeback.  The 
world's  financial  system 
breaks  down  and  basic 
commodities  — wheat,  oil, 
coal  — start  to  run  out. 
Civil  order  disintegrates  as 
purchasing  power  falls  to 
nil.  People  flee  foe  cities 
and  set  up  communes  deep 
in  the  countryside  (see  The 
Four-Gated  City  by  Doris 
Lessing).  Things  fall  apart, 
the  centre  etc,  etc . . . 

The  Great  Depression:  Not 
to  be  confused  with  the  en- 
tirely respectable  school  of 
thought  that  holds  the 
Z990s  to  be  the  new  1930s, 
this  is  the  . scenario  of 
choice  for  all  those  itching 
to  see  payback  time  for  the 
permissive  society,  ITV,  foe 
pill,  overpaid  footballers, 
£100  training  shoes  and  the 
abolition  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment. The  ‘Tool's  para- 
dise” of  the  prosperous  con-  . 
sumer  society  is  blown 
away  like  froth  from  a pint 
of  beer. 

The  Total  Market  Failure: 
One  event  — usually  the 
much-awaited  Tokyo  earth- 
quake — tips  foe  over- 
active,  over-engineered  fi- 
nancial system  into 
complete  meltdown.  Every- 
body sells  everything,  com- 
puter-driven trading  pro- 
grams add  fuel  to  the 
flames,  stripey-shirts  hurl 
themselves  from  skyscrap- 
ers. 

More  of  the  Same:  Steadily 
increasing  consumer  pros- 
perity. Too  awful  to  con- 
template. 


Indicators 


TODAY  — UKs  Industrial  produc- 
tion (May). 

UKi  Manufacturing  (May). 

UKi  Producer  Prices  (May). 

USe  Consumer  credit  (May). 

Ottfa  unemployment  (June). 
TOMORROW  — UK:  Cyclical  indi- 
cators of  the  UK  economy  (May). 

UKi  Construction:  Mew  orders 
(May).  a t 

USs  Wholesale  Trade  (May). 


GEJfc  Current  account  (Apr). 
fiEft  Trade  balance  (Apr). 
WEDNESDAY  — GERt  CPI  (June- 
final). 

THURSDAY  — UK:,  Retail  prices 
(June). 

OERi  Bundesbank  Council  meeting. 
FRIDAY  — UKs  CBI  survey  of  dis- 
tributive trades  (June): 

USi  Retell  Seles  (June). 

Source.  MJHWwt  Sucvutloe. 


Tourist  rates  — bank  sells 


Australia  1.9175 
Austria  1622 
Belgium  47.42 
Canada  2.0650 
Cyprus 07075 

sin5b 


France  7.78 
Germany  2.3075 
Greece  385.00 
Hong  Kong  11.75 
India  84.74 
Ireland  0.9450 
Israel  4.98 


Italy  2.337 
Marta  05490 

Netherlands  25000 
New  Zealand  2^080 
Norway  9.88 
Portugal  237.75 
Saudi  Arabia  &80 


Singapore  215 
South  Africa  &55 
Spain  193.78  ' 
Sweden  10.1979 
Smtasriand  1JS925  ‘ 

Turkey  123^08  ’■ 
USA  1.6200  ‘ * 
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Halling’s 
turn  to 
dish  dirt 


Return  to  turf  leads 
to  Eclipse  double. 
Graham  Rock  reports 


ALLING  showed 
identical  qualities  of 
speed  and  courage  to 
repeat  his  victory  of 
last  year  in  the  Coral-Eclipse 
at  Sandown  an  Saturday,  run- 
ning on  bravely  to  defeat 
Bijou  dilute  by  a neck. 

Hie  Godolphin  champion  is 
unbeaten  on  turf  since  record- 
ing his  first  success  in  a mod- 
est handicap  at  Ripon  in 
August  1994.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, Simon  Crisford,  Godol- 
phin’s  racing  manager,  said 
afterwards  that  the  winner 
would  not  be  asked  to  race  on 
dirt  or  sand  again. 

Halling’s  two  defeats  in  the 
past  two  years  came  in  the 
Breeders’  Cup  Classic  at  Bel- 
mont last  Autumn  and  in  the 
world's  richest  race,  the 
Dubai  World  Cup,  when  he 
finished  a street  behind  the 
fourth-placed  Pen  tire,  who 
ran  third  on  Saturday. 

Both  Walter  Swinbum,  who 
won  the  Eclipse  on  him  last 
year,  and  Saturday's  success- 
ful jockey,  John  Reid,  ex- 
pressed admiration  for  Rail- 
ing's attitude. 

All  horses  want  to  run,  but 
few  show  the  exuberance  and 
courage  that  Hailing  demon- 
strated in  becoming-  the 
fourth  horse  this  century  to 
win  the  Eclipse  in  consecu- 
tive years.  The  Juddmonte  In- 
ternational, Irish  Champion 
Stakes  and  Dubai  Champion 
Stakes  will  probably  complete  ] 
Halling’s  season. 

Mark  Johnston  is  revising 
plans  for  Bijou  dlnde.  His 
original  intention  was  to  rest 
the  St  James's  Palace  Stakes 
winner  until  the  Queen  Eliza- 
beth n Stakes  at  Ascot  in  late 
September  and  then  run  In 
the  Breeders'  Cup  Mile.  But 
now  he  is  certain  his  colt 


! stays  a mile  and  a quarter. 

- Bijou  dlnde  is  likely  to  renew 
I rivalry  with  Hailing  at  York. 

The  Breeders'  Cup  Mile 
remains  likely  and  Johnston 
is  already  thinking  that  the 
Dubai  World  Cup  next  spring 
might  be  a realistic  target 

“He  was  a bit  unlucky,  rac- 
ing through  a wet  patch  and 
then  challenging  when  the 
winner  was  taking  him  across 
the  track.”  Johnston  said  yes- 
terday. 'It's  very  difficult  to 
pass  a horse  under  those  cir- 
cumstances and  if  we'd  been 
able  to  challenge  the  other 
side  he  might  have  won. 

“The  winner  found  some- 
thing when  we  moved  up  to 
challenge,  though,  so  you 
can't  take  it  away  from  him. 
Some  people  have  said  we 
were  lucky  at  Ascot  I think 
luck  was  against  us  on  Satur- 
day, but  he  ran  a great  race.” 

Pentire  moved  up  to  I 
threaten  Hailing  with  two  fur- 
longs remaining,  but  never 
reached  the  leader  and  stayed 
on  at  one  pace  to  finish  third, 
two  lengths  behind  the  win- 
ner, but  live  lengths  clear  erf 
Definite  Article  in  fourth. 

His  best  form  has  been  on 
fast  ground,  but  his  jockey, 
Michael  Hills,  said  he  thought 
Pentire  ran  as  though  he 
needed  the  outing.  Geoff 
Wragg’s  stable  star  will  have 
every  opportunity  to  redeem 
his  reputation  in  the  King 
George  VI  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth Diamond  Stakes  at  Ascot 
later  this  month. 

There  were  15  sprinters  de- 
clared for  the  July  Cup  at 
Newmarket  on  Thursday  and 
all  the  major  bookmaking 
firms  have  installed  Pivotal  a 
short-priced  favourite,  with 
Ladbrokes's  7-4  the  best  odds 
available. 

Sir  Mark  Prescott’s  King's 
Stand  Stakes  winner  should 
be  at  least  as  effective  at  six 
furlongs  as  he  was  over  the 
minimum  distance  at  Ascot, 
and  it  is  no  surprise  that  this 
lightly- raced  three-year-old 


Neck  and  neck . . . John  Reid  and  Hailing  (right)  get  the  better  of  Bijou  dlnde  and  Jason  Weaver  in  Saturday’s  Coral-Eclipse 
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heads  the  ante-post  market. 
Ladbrokes’s  9-2  is  the  best 
price  about  the  second 
favourite,  Anabaa.  Trained 
by  Criquette  Head  at  Chan- 
tilly, Anabaa  is  closely 
related  to  the  top-class  10-fur- 
long  colt  Key  Of  Luck. 

He  was  successful  over  a 
mile  last  year,  but  has  im- 
proved out  of  all  recognition 
since  racing  over  five  fur- 
longs this  season,  having  won  ! 


all  his  four  races  by  a total  of 
17  lengths.  He  will  not  be  eas- , 
ily  brushed  aside. 

Joe  Naughton  declared 
Hever  Golf  Rose  on  target  for 
the  July  Cup  after  she  failed 
by  half  a length  to  give  101b  to 
Waky  Nao  in  Saturday's 
Group  Three  Holsten  Trophy 
in  Hamburg. 

Relishing  the  heavy 
ground,  Hever  Golf  Rose,  who 
is  generally  quoted  at  12-1  for 


Thursday’s  sprint,  was  sent  to 
the  Grant  by  Darryll  Holland 
at  the  two-furlong  marker, 
but  could  not  withstand  the 
persistent  challenge  of  the 
winner. 

Geoff  Lewis's  Passion  For 
Life  made  the  running  to  half- 
way under  Paul  Eddery,  but 
dropped  away  quickly  in  the  < 
closing  stages  to  finish  last  | 
but  one  of  the  12  runners. 

Michael  Jarvis  won  the  I 


first  French  juvenile  pattern 
event  of  the  season  — Satur- 
day’s Group  Three  Prix  du 
Bo  is  at  Longchamp  — with 
Deep  Finesse.  Philip  Robin- 
son made  all  the  running  on 
Deep  Finesse,  who  may  go  for 
the  Weatherbys  Super  Sprint 
in  two  weeks'  time,  although 
he  could  instead  go  back  to 
France  for  the  Prix  Robert  Pa- 
pin on  July  27. 

Further  British  success 


came  in  France  yesterday 
when  Peter  Chapple-Hyam's 
Chief  Contender,  who  had  fin- 
ished ninth  to  Shaamit  in  the 
Derby  on  his  previous  start, 
scored  a length-and-a-half  vic- 
tory over  Faucon  Royal  in  the 
Listed  Derby  de  1'Ouest  at 
Nantes. 

Germano,  partnered  by 
Michael  Hills,  finished  a dis- 
appointing last  of  18  in  yester- 
day's Group  One  Deutsches 


Derby  over  a mile  and  a half 
at  Hamburg.  Prominent  for 

the  first  eight  furlongs,  the 
son  of  Generous  was  unable 
to  go  with  the  pace  and  gradu- 
ally weakened: 

The  race  was  won  by  the 
home-trained 'i favourite  La- 
virco,  trained', by  Peter  Rau 
and  ridden  \by  Torsten 
Mundry.  Suraco.  the  runner- 
up,  carried  the  feame  colours 
as  the  winner.  t 


-TFirfV., 


Enciandv. 


th 


Bath  runners  and  riders  with  form  guide 


Ripon  tonight 


Windsor  tonight 


MIns?  Sehn fg 


UODorhm 
UO  KMUon  In 
IMChMbMMM 


3L30Irttt* 

4JDO  Plfotars  Qua 

AJOBatfMW 


4 030-00  PRUfTmSOUIU (37) DChaDPefl4-8-J  

5 3.E5Q-4S  SOPIUSH  (B)  U Pttn  7-7-10 

a 3-26DB4  PBMLTOTHBIEniLf23)  P Mltefiefl  4-7-10 

7 ntnOO-O  BHX  THE  MUST  (33)  A CnamMifiain  0-7-X1  ..  . 

TOR  FORM  TIPBi  Double  Mi 8,  SopHm  T 


..A  Clark  S 
-UltaiMi 

-IMmI 


7.00  North  Ardor 
7ASHokS^*fM 
TJiOOnc  Powid 


(L20  Indian  Halathra 

asOKspoiaam 

UOLarkySM 


MOl.abwdd 

MOPMtaHi 

TJSHqaatr 


aOSBaracfc  Yard  \ 
(L35  TIMES  OF  TIMES  (Ate) 
8-09  Ouawtnoia  \ 


" '5 


Gatn*  Good  to  flrro.  + Denote,  Minkerv.  Dm  Lew  number,  favored. 
F1*irai  In  bracket*  rtteherae'eiiMW e draule  ileya  die.e  IrtralntRtt* 

f2.00  KNOCKDOWN  SELLING  HANDICAP  1m  C2^MHJ 

I 485Q-0  ORCHESTRAL  DttHOKI  (1 6B)  G Ham  5-10-0 

X 033513  DlBUfAM  (8)  R Slmpooti  5-8-d  

3 QV-.-eo  HEYOW1  OCR  REACH  (1O(0f)n  Hedges  6-B-1 

4 000-006  BMCK COURT (44) flJhongmoB 4-0-6 

■ SGD0Q-  WOODLANDS  HERQY  (37V)  P Pr  Ifchard  5-3-6 

• HWKM]  HASBCH(IO)  (D)  K Bishop  7-6-6 — 

7 I0W-0U  HHM1TCAL IMS (10} JFNcMttvcs 6-6-1 

B 260-006  HOim  HUSH  n 4]  (qEHftwlen 3-4-3 — 

a 05(X'i-0  BRAVO  STAR  (0)  Paddy  Farrell  1 HM 

10  SNZO-O  SUPBBMICK(11)W Muir 5-7-13 

11  400CS2  BRESIL  (2)  (CO)K  Burke  7-7-10 

IX  0020-03  LA  BOLEsmTAHMEm  R Baker 5-7-10 

13  0G2C/--6  COOCWl(»)  H Baker  7^7-10 

14  0000  FORRHTKHI  (14)  J Bradley  S-7-10  — 

IB  0-20000  DOTS  Ott CIO)  J Bradley  7-7-10 

TOP  FORM  TIPS!  Bram  ffi—ir  8,  Brad  7,  Dwten  0 


Bette*  9-«  Sophism.  7-2  Special  Beet  *-i  DonWa  Dash.  6-i  PedatKKhemetal.  7-1  Cypreci  Avenue.  B-l 
Prwifctr;  QmH  20-1  BUs  The  BulleL  7MM1 


FORM  6UIPE-30PHIM»i  Every  chance  final  Mrtcnft  unable  todieckan  S M Mid  Hadattr  (Belli  Unit. 


W JO’ComorlB 

__JUmee  CaafcfT)  13* 
- — .Pad  Eddery  T 
— BarySMUiCniO* 
— Jo  Hraam  (7)  S 

BPerleau  4 

S Drama  (3)3 
, — .TSfnfca  12* 
--SSraderal* 

— CM«1« 

HVMtoy(3)9 

_._J  Octet  B 
M Adam  6* 

tlhtql 

M Hoary  (3)  11 


tMOAL  BEAT)  Lad  anal  heeded  over  at  oat,  241 9Ui  bad  AcWllaa  Heel  Oort  invU.  Gd). 
DOUDtfiDASHiHaldLp  eflnn  31  art.  no  InffreaKon.  it*  «i  bhd  CandH  Smllo  iAyr  im9.  Qd«U 
PBDALTOTHEMETAIi  Ridden  Soul  no  headway  bnal  a.  3»  -Bh  to  Mr  Copytorte  ,Bah 2m1l.  Gd-Fm? 
CTHOS  ATOtue  Never  war  to  challenge.  331  Oh  bhd  OeikenweB  (Sundown  1m9.  Gd). 
PROCTERS  OULU  Prominent  4L  i71  t3#i  bhd  Leading  Sprit  (Kernpbn  imfl.Gd-Fm] 


llultt  ji  4-1  Durham,  0-3  SupermM.  6-1  Bronze  Runner.  Brral.  7-1  Beyond 
Bnck  Court  14-1  La  Bettn  Sbrnma.  Dm  Dee 


Our  Reach.  12— i Coodae, 


FORM  CUIDfi-DWHAlb Led  over  31  out  unW  Imdad  well  HsUa  tail  1*  2nd  behind  Chatah*  iLingMO 
ImS  AW) 

EWEBBRCKt  Nn or  iraubtad  leaden,  IS  an  bhd  Dramatic  Moment  i Salisbury  im3.  GdJFmi 
BMCK  comm  Haro  noden  51  out  ao*  leded.  241  Bih  w ChakaWk  [Unpaid  2m.  Gdi 
COOCMC:  Started  sknrty.  led  41  out  udU  mar  Z out  Ml  6m  M Wadada  (Bran  2mii.  Fm). 

BRONZE  RUHERi  on  one  paoe  Itaf  21.  H 6lh  bhd  Vakan  In  The  Sky.  wB  BEYOND  OUH  REACH  (eaue 

12114  9 away  nth  H*naw  lira.  Gd-Fml. 

BRESILi  Traaed  leaders,  in*  much  room  a out  ran  on  ftml  2L  S 2nd  bhd  Risky  Rose  iNoantpham  Huff. 

Fm) 


4.30  EALiraRDAPPRDniCE  HANDICAP  MG2,1 41 

1 3000-00  BANGLES (11)|CO) (BP)  Lord HiuWnodan  6-10-0  R FtroiKh  (5)3 

2 240401  WALK  THE  BEAT  mpDManyn  Meade  6-6-13 DSwamnyT 

3 1-40000  JOHATRO  (28)  (D)  W Turner  3-6-12  - G Kann{5)  11 

4 00-0350  ASTRAL  MVADER  (IQ)  (D>  M Saundm  4-9-3  6 

5 045046  BECREmS(14}(D)AJ0fln  4-6-1  BDaabylO 

B 000065  TOMMY TEWBI7(() (D) R Peacock  7-6-6 FDm(S)4 

T 000  DUET (3B)J King 3-6-1  ..  ... KBaR(7)2 

B 000000  DEARBAW  (10)  U usher  44-1  A RrMnd  (T)  1 

■ OOC5DO  IVY UUANfajWBmboirnc 4-7-12  JFe«b(S)B 

10  266DOO-  GRANS  TSK  (330)  (D)  R Baker  7-7-10  JWMnmB* 

11  66000-0  WOODLANDS UDTRIO (183) PPrnchara 6-7-10 AHoail 

TOP  raRM  imb  BUgiM  R,  WaM  Dm  BeM  7,Toaaay  TampMl  B 


Oefav  Oood.  * DanlM  bfefcan. 

Draw:  Im  nuntora  half  war  « A blgb  (avowed  Mr  1 m. 

WCY  TV:  T J5, 7-50 1 8JMX 

Hgansa  h hracketa  alter  haraA  name  Ramie  deyi  Mace  brad 
7.00  nSHERQATH  SELUNQ  STAKES  In  2f  C2^07 

1 1S024S  FORZAHt  (3)  jOneill  4-B-T3  - JWewH 

2 OV-III  NORTH  AHDAR (17) CD)  Mrs  M Ftewley  6-6-12 _AC«W»(B)13 

3 430-050  ACQUITTAL (14) A SiieelH 4-6-7 Rlbnriki(G)B* 

4 04-3004  DIAMOND  CROWN  (7)  (D)U  Warn  5-6-7 KFkBoDll 

9 006600  CALLAinXH  (B)  (D)  B Rodnrei  7-8-7 3109  4* 

B 43-0C65  OUESSTNUTION (IB) (Q (iq  J Pearce 7-9-7 OfenMl 

7 3CSW2  WHLY  STAH(3)  Mr,  S Smfll  £-6-7 Jl  DvteyB 

B 500-04  BOTBLAIUMBY (10) Mrs SSmtn 3-6-10  — DafcGRmi  10 

B 4-  SLEEPY  BOY  (25B)W  Stony  3-8-W N Kennedy  1 


10  1460-06  HARSH  TH®  (3) T EMttrhy 3-B-S  MBhckT* 


11  40  LBBEDMSKI (44) Ur| P Sly 3-6-S kCskanl 

12  0 PRUKSSSELYPHARD (IT) MPelgiaMi 3-8-6  WHoMcklB 

^13  00-0040  VESHCA  LADY  (14)  EWeymn  3-6-5 AFraatagE* 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  OueaaOmaflen  B,  North  Ante  7,  W^  Ita- B 
1B9b  PikNeOr  Spades  3 B 10D  OWb*  B-4  (C  A Qw)  7 tea 

Betfing:  5-2  Nor*  Arttar,  7-2  GuaKbirauai,  5-1  Wily  Star,  8-1  AcqUOal.  Diamond  Crown.  12- 1 FuzHr. 
Harsh  Times.  Li*alinMj.  1 6-1  Veshca  Lady.  GaDanUrri 


Oehni Good.  »DmamwbWitra.Prwra  High  maUaaatweraad  rarer  BL 
SKY  TV:  7.10,  7JS8  8.05. 

6.40  RARHY  AND  HOAXES  HANDICAP  Ira  2IC3AS3 

101  C-0020  TYPHOON  EKHT (ST)  BMHa 4-10-0 

102  300154  HTFONTAME  (28]  (CJ  (D)  K Ivory  9-10-0 

101  (HMOOD  FAIRY  KfPOIfT  (28)  (D]R  Hannon  4-8-13 

104  000-041  GAIK  PLOY  (7)  (GBiea)  (CD)  0 Haydn  Jrniet  4-0-1 1 

105  001384  rrSTHEBUSBKSS  (23)  (D)S0o.  4-9-5 

106  006302  P8EHR  LIAOUE  (7)  (O)  J Long  6-9-5  

107  30-0033  BUPDI  MW  (10)  P Howling  4-8-4 

108  10-320  PHECESS  DAHBAE  (17)  (D)  W Muir  4-B-4 

108  004-02  RAUPOMT  (23)  R Hannon  3-8-3 

1 10  142342-  PLINTH  (341)  £D)  N Graham  5-8-2 

111  00-4430  KOATHARY (24) (BF)LCnliroU  5-S-l  

112  0-15014  ASHBY  UU.  (23)  R Rowe  5-8-13 

113  5060«-0  WARSPiTE{12)ftffSum»anfl-8-n 


114  01554)84  QBNDUU.  SHBRAY  (132)  P ledger  5-A-8  * 


Betts*  2-1  Walk  The  Beat.  1 1-4  Bangles.  1V2  Secret  Was.  5-1  Tommy  T«npm  6-1  Astral  ln»aaor.  t?-1 
□urn.  20-i  Grand  Time.  Denma*.  Jotopa  11  wtranii. 


7.25  SKELLBA1E HAH3EN  AUCTION FR4JBS’  ETAKBI ZVO  Bf  I3L976 


000-0  SRHAM  (94)  R DrUs  3-8-7  

000400  FASHEI00lD(14)ULisrw  4-6-7  

0O0SC  IABUDO(7)R  Ingram  6-6-3 

52 100-6  COURSE  nSWNG  (12)  (D)  B UcUabori  5-8-2 

350624  ZAHHAM  (9)3  Bradley  5-6-0 ' 

33-0105  DUTY  SEHQEAin  (S)  P MKcheH  7-7-T3  _ 

60-2431  RUNIC  ETBBKH.(14)(D)MBIimhard  5-7-1}  ...  . 

0C444O  LAOT9A0RIA  (13)  (D)  W Musaon  6-7-12  


123  71U-0O5  JOHNS  JOY  (14)  (CO)  J Bndger  IW7-I1 


RDM  (RUDE -WALK  THE BEAT:  Gkiwiyavny.  headway  over  2i  out  Md  last  smde.bl  Spender  sh  hd.  mffi 
TOMMY  TEMPEST  dec  i»)  IE  away  5Ui  (Ungtteid  51.  Fm) 

SECRET  MBS:  Dwelt.  ouipaGBl  131 6Ul  bhd  Sing  HWi  Ths  Band  (Warwick  51  Fm) 

BANCLEb  Prominent  eased  when  bearen  matoe  Sul  furlong.  717*  bhd  John  O Drean*  (Newhury  51  Gd- 


2.30  UMPLEY  STORE  MAIDEN  STAKES  3TO  Ira  21 03^03 


ASTRAL  MVADOh  Good  speed  canue  4(.i2n2ir  Bhd  Daniyah  i GkiodvraodM  Gd-Fmi 


36  CASUAL  COTTAGE  (SB)  C Murray  6-7  JUanrT* 

5 SHERATON  OML  (48)  M Johnston  6-5 - _MH*1 

45  FIVE UVE (7) M Hammond 6-4 Xlkta4 

484  IMDBtPRESSUK(21)TEasierbye-4  - HIHrchS 

I HOH  SUMRUSE (38) M Bel  8-2 JAteal 

3 MV OML (>i)  J Berry  6-2  JCmBS 

5 TEDDY'S  BOW  (IB)  M WEasKrby  9-1 ..MOnS 


124  0D5  CHALLENGBI  (4)  J Sheehan  3-7-11 

125  SK2S3  RUM  THE  CHIEF  (10)  M Usher  4-7-fO  

TOP  POM  HPS:  Asbfay  HM  B,  Libudd  7,  HyMahw  B 

Bettte  7-1  Dame  Roy.  8-1  Labudd.  Ballporm.  Preimer  League.  10-1  Ruik 
Ashby  Hill.  Mytemame,  13- 1 Typhoon  Etgw.  Pun* 


- -DHoBnd)* 

....  A Doyta  nil 
..  .RHngbaaM 
— Pal  Edrtey  VB 

— TOttra  S*  V 
. -J)  Price  14  \ 

— P Norton  34  *\ 

. -C  MRIar  18  \ 

— DanaO’HaM(3l1 
D Harriaon 

. .SOnoama  (3)  21 
-.-ACM*  II  \ 
...J) Bandore  IS  \ 

- JkHcttonoa  \ 
— D HoKamaB  1 
— TSpnkaxa 

— N Adam  17 
— Q Carte  8 
...-A  Knotty  21 
-W  Careen  IB 
JlUa} 

—D  OTShaa  12 
-DIMM  (3)  13 
.-M  Henry  (3)  23 
-J ■ Dwyer  0)  a 


5yn*w.  hithebusin 
25  rate 


7.1  OhACKESOM  COADmONS  STAKES  2T0MC3JI3B 


00  ALLSTARS  ROCKET  (14)  TNaudllon  8-0 0 HaBrad  13 

22-4558  DfiCOWN  MAKER  (21)  RHasnon  8-0 JJnaaOHW(3)  12* 

420-  FLYIHO QHm CUE) R Cherlloa 8-0 .TSyeteaB 

622  UNO  OF  SPARTA  (34)  (BF)LCuraH8-C  — JWEddarylS 

0-0  nasus (91) B Hills 8-0 41  Mane (7)8 

03  PWWnC(44)GBaUiogB-0 ACSrtIO 

05  SHARP  moons  (M)  A Joses  9-0 ■ 55?*  i 

0 TLTWni  (SB)  J Bosley  8-0 CRMteS 

6052  TYPHOON  LAD (13)  S Dow 9-0 T0Man4 

R9DMVS  RECALL M ffeaton-BUs 6-8  SDitete(3)2 

M!  OOVEOUaiCE  (32)  V.  McAulilV}  B4> W JCPCrame.7 

6-  KEALBRA  LADY  (373)  USaunden  6-9 PPMaphy(fl)« 

4 HUSTON  LAEB (S3)  J ToHer  8-9 JTsiiteall 

80  LADY  MAMMI  (8)  J NevHle  6-8 F Merton  3 

00  MYFAMWY  BETHESDA  (B) B Urnwhy"  8-8 _VSttltary14 


Musselburgh 


TOP  FIHBi  TIPS:  Koh  SorprkM  10,  Pin  Lhre  8 

1899:  Al  She  Survey*  2 8 9 O Carter  B-1  (J  Aketaart]  7 nar 

Bettag:  6-:  Hoh  Surprise  ■*-'  Piie  Lire.  6-1  My  Gw.  13-3  Ufldar  Preuure.  1C-1  Teddy  3 Bo*.  Casual 
Callage  U-i  SnoraunGwi 


10  miKSAH  (17)  h)  Bek  9-2 nhJ — 

31  WCTORY  DAHCSI  (IS)  B Moeltan  9-2  . JDmuT 

41  PEARTREK  HOUSE  (IS)  (D)B  Hills  6-0 " - 

nmcip  mnn  n Humn  ft-tn  ~r~"»  ° 


2.1  B ParowaR  My  Lome 
2*45  Crystal  Wrartor 
3.1 5 Swan  Al  WbaBey 


7.50  BONDQATE HANDICAP 3YO  In  41  BOyde C4|4SB 


TOP  FORM  TWS  Hag  W Sptea  B,  TnAwea  Lad  7,  Ftyha  Oraan  B 

Bettkrgi  7-4  KlnflOiSpaiM,  6-3  Typhoon  Lad.  I W Kkfcwi  Lass.  Flyhig  Green.  7-1  PhoneUc.  10-1  Denskm 
Maker.  25-1  HureufL  33-1  Barp  Progress.  Lady  Magsum  15  lean 

FORM  CUBE- UNO  OF  SPARTA:  Led.  col Madwttti  rails  and  headed  final  furlong,  soon  team3S2iB) 
a Bowled  (her  (York  lm«.  Gd)  __  , 

TYPHOON  LADS  Chased  wMner  cner  D oul  unebie  U qweken.  i»2nd  mSal  AAdiRinNMdinCi.Fmi. 
KDSTON  LASSt  Headway  a out,  BwfChed  left  and  ran  on  well.  114*  bWSMtefy  Dancer  (Satebury  lm2l. 
GdPm). 

ILYMC  GREEttln  Uodl  4.  TStfi  of  3D  10  DM  Rid  Duvkts  iNewmarkel  71.  Gd) 

PHONEdCi  Headway  on  laHde  ater  21  out  ran  oa  hnai  lurtosg  9 3rd  bhd  My  Lewhaa  (Krnajuvi  im.  fld- 
Sq 

DCCISIOH  MAKBb  W*  leader  uatd  waakatwd  a dut  1«  6*  bhd  Amiaba  (Windsor  im2LGd-Pmj. 


Ootoj  Coed  (Bee*  to  Ann  hi  pteo*).*  Penolee  bliteri.  tt—  Lira  laartime  bert  orer  St 
2.15  EBP  PRESTCHPAIIS  AUCTTON  MAH3EM  STAKES  2TO  5f  C3JM4 

1 CD  COLONEL’S  PRIDE  (IB)  R Whitaker  H DHcKrawaS 

2 } S00A(8)T  Barren 64 .J  Fortune 2 

3 2 FAREWELL  HY  LOVE  (8)  (BF)  P Cole  9-6 - ..  . K Dartoy  1 

TOP  FORM  TIP:  FareweR  Hy  Lewe  B 

HaMeyi  1-2  Farewell  n-a  5adj  T-i  Calonel**  Pnde  3 ran* 


03-6332  MENTAL  PRESSURE (17)  Ws  M Rmnday  9-7  Dartey  g 

0M661  YUAGEKINQ(12)(t>) Fl Harmcn (Mj  -JFEbmI 

110  LORD  W™*1U1IOIL(»4)UJohm1an  9-1  — JWnmrA 

336  BLURRED (42) M Tompkins 9-2  PRoUneaB 

W HUKES) (IS) J GoaJw T-3  DeleGRiMa 3 

(42516  EXACTLY  (34)  (CD)  JEyie  6-1  ..  ...  ...  TBNiwu  U 

Cob  BERLIN  BLUE  (8)  j Wins  8-1  J CamB  1 1 

423-W  KAHSUA  (19)  Deny*  Sn»*  8-13  . — XFdea  10 

OK -012  ORE  POUND  (18)  (O)BHini  8-13  ..  . _MHKs2 

l>I3n  DIH»(16)(D)Cami3in8-ll WRyaeB 

44M4  RtVBKARE  (3)  M PoI-jum  6-1  R Cahb  9 

0TJM  CLASH  OF  SWOHDS  (37)  R , j W M ..  . JI  B*ch  7 


2O0  DKRIE  BIRD  n Hainan  8-10  H c 

SOS  316  GREER  JEWB.(fB)(D)R  Hannan  8-6  ...  ..  

20B  143  ML  RHAPSODY  (2fl]B  Paling  8-9 TT««h!li 

207  58  ULVJAOUES(19}PCole6-5 . __  >5*4 

TOP  FOM  TWSS  Oraan  Jewel  B,  HaMw*  7 


7.35  MMIRnEADUHTTED  ETAKBI  3YO  lea  3(1 3SydcC3^S8 


2.45  NEWBATTLE  SELLHK  HANDICAP  lei  3f  02,388 


3.00  RACOM  CHANNEL  HANDICAP  1»  21 C3D48 

1 0-03023  ASKEttl  (B)  (D)  □ Haydn  Junes  S-8-10 AHacteyl 

2 C0-1D3T  CLASSIC  DEnMCE  (24)  (D)  J HIM  3-9-5  JtHenry(3)5 

3 0-0013  RjOneNTINO (28) (Hna HRs 3-8-1  PatBdderyS 

4 064124  FABULOUS MTOTO (12) (Q) M Seundeis 6-6-7 JQutaa4 

B 00-1500  DHUUnEL  (43)  D Marta  3-6-7 D Hatrtwe  8 

B D0-1D50  BKCRKMOHY  (17)  (CD)  John  Berry  M-5 JI  Varte  (3)3 

TOP  FMM  TMi  FteenBaa  8,  Fabrtane  Rtb  7 


1 MITHRAIC  (B)  V*t  CL-n  - 

2 W-C42I  KWSTAL  BRES2E  (42)  V,  Mai' 4-6-1  . . 

3 £-<MC  CRYSTAL  WARRIOR  (21  )C  ■C.shii:*  1^-j 

4 255WS  CREEK  BOLD  (B)  (D)  3 &J--4 r 7-8-2  . 

B 0-4050  TRUMPED  (14)  r diWJ  i-8-:  . . 

t EmXC  TEEJAIPWAITCH  £7)  ^ -iii-M -3--)  . 

7 SCO  BMQHT  PET  (32)  y-j  S 3r*9»  >0-9 

8 (Wj-c  COTTACE  PRINCE  (SB)  : C.  jen  Wr-[. 

5 635(SU  MU.TOWR  CLASSIC  (T):  Panel  44-3 

10  «0-?00  POmn*  SOPHIE  (21)  UB'.Ta.n  5-6-1  . 

1 1 OO0OS-O  NO  MORE  HASSLE  (1 1)  Vr;  V Recaon  3-7-'J 

12  lUTSOCO  KALKO  (38)  JGc  :•?  7-7-1C 

13  -UOCC  BELACOUA(1B)3C‘J3T^r.  '-:3 

TOP  ROHM  TtPSr  Crystal  Warrior  B,  Miteale  7,  Krtatal  Braeur  B 


ACrdhaneS 
K FaSaa  11 
K Dartoy  5 
J BmhO  (7)  fi 
. SOWBEamaB 
. J Wbici  1 
H Coiinurton  12 
TWttmalO 
J Farming  7 
J LawcB 
D Wriglil  (3) « 
Iona  Wands  (7)  2 
LCbameet  «3* 


TOP  FOR*  TIPS:  Hufcood  A.  One  Pound  7,  Wage  King  8 
1999:  Royal  Tork  3 9 O N Connerlen  7-4  (Mtae  S E Hal)  5 ran 

BrtUay:  K-  yii'age  y«wi  <>e  PnunJ  Mvjkced,  8-1  Mental  Pnasuta.  Bertm  B>i,o  S-i  lord  0i  Tm> 
Mjn;r  10-1  Mimr*  U-l  Ri.c'tur-  M-i  £iactly.  Blurred.  Karlsma 


050-31  HAYAAIN  (8)  (D)  H Thim  6-13 .... 

6-1JD0Q  INFAMOUS  ( M)  F Colo  8-13 

i JAZZ  KING (31) £ar  Kekewa;  8-13  

17  SWAN  HUNTER  (79)  (D)  0 Ctnqrove  6-12 

1-2  ARABIAN  STOUT  (82)  (BF)  Lord  tangiin  6-11  _ 

4-33  NORTHERN  FLEET  (64)  G HacwdOd  6-11  .. 

53-571  IBERIAN  DANCER  (17)  J Hrin  E-10  ..  . 

1 30-0  BALTIC  DREAM  (72)  I.  Burke  6-8 

S 123-  LEITH  ACADEMY  (320)  B wny  6-d  . . 


-WCaneua 
-T  Qufaai  9 
■W  J (PCwaar  5 
DMcKeam  2 
-J  Retd  8 
-Pal  Eddery  4 
M Homy  (3)  T 
38k»n«itt1 

-DHe*M2 


TOP  POIBI  TIPS:  AraMan  Stey  B,  Hiyaaia  7,  Northern  Fhe<  6 

BeWog:  1-1  Hnyiim  5-1  ibornn  O-liwer  fwrllnsm  H*P1. 6-1  ki J«*n  Sisr,  n-t  |Mamau,  . 
SndnThmlni.  Lean  AdUHTr/  !4— i Birut  Drnjm  “ ^6-T 


8.20  SUMER  A FHBDLAMDER  HANDICAP  3VO«C4J02 
1 :-K3l»  INDIAN  RELATIVE  (9)  (O)  R 4iK“.l  6-7  . .. 

3 ttar-O  BRANSTOH  DANK)  (17)  Ur.  1 Rimsdrn  6-7 

3 5-S2  MERRILY  (34JM.i-,frtill  6-5 .. 

4 U1106  UMERKK  PRBKGSS  (18)  (D)  J Bony  6-2  


1 2-1  Florentmo.  9-4  Obbsc  Defence.  9-2  Fabulous  Ulott.  6-1  Adhere.  6-1  Meg's  Memory,  12-1 


Bettag:  5-3  Kjirji  11-4  "■,-risi  lVai--.i  b-f  I'lWuc  7-1  Trumif.y  T>:  Pc-My  Within 

■fOJi  n'fliKJ:  14-1  CJBadePnnjf  Gfch -jiio  Kaiko  I3n»ner*. 


. D Crimthx  (5)  3 
..  K FaBon4 
. K Darfur  0 
..  Joanne  Webaier  (7) 
2 

. JWsavnrB* 

- ■ RyanS 
. PIMtani 
. MoObras 
. . J Unre  7* 


Sj™.,,,, 


-CLABSBBDSBRda:  Made  all.  ah  ouL  beat  QaanMa  DosOny  by  * (Goodwood  1m2l  Bd- 
i Headway  31  oit  led  over  II  oat  until  headed  inside  tarn,  ll  3rd  NM  Riwl  Bid  (Warwii* 


3. 1 5 LE  OARCOR  DVR  HANDICAP  5<  C2.7T5 


KCEl  SWAN  AT  WHALLEY  (03  (CO)  (7fc  u>  (BF)  M Wan,-  4-1w-7  .P  Robert,  (B)  3 


FABUOUBHTOTOiR^dsn  over  21  ojl  soon  weakened,  m 4*  bhd  Norman*  tKempfcn  mm  OOFmr 

ASKHRbled  3oui  until  over  31  ouL  no  metre.  II  3id  in  Ftoulonuhiu  (Chapslow  lmB.  GdJ=m).  

Hears  MHBORYi  Chased  leaders,  weakening  when  bumoM  orer  » oul  111  7*  Bhd  Always  Hacuy 
INawmarLM  im.  Gd-Fmi 


3.30  WEYERSHOTIIAlDai  STAKES 2YO  » IBIyrie  C3JB9 

1 CQ  COMUAWSR  JOBSS  (1 2)  G Meehan  8-0 BDoytaB 

2 CRYHAVDCJ  ArnoU  6-0 

3 6 HH-BHVBSCEHCE(i  1) fl Hamtan 8-0  

4 2*3  IMPULSW  (14)  D drench  Davis 8-0 

5 FUUteA  VESTAUS  J Dnnkgi  6-9 SWhtero^4 

B HAPPY OO  LUCKY  R O Sullivan  8-4 

B MUSCATAMA  B Hks  HMMiryS 

8 40  orafncHT  WITH  YOU  fii)UF-<ta»yB-9 JHnvyi  e 

10  SILVH)  PURSE  A Jonn  8-9 IffSSlil* 

11  T0PP911B0  4G-armrn6-6 nr.BR*W4« 


2 was:  SILK  COTTACE  (4)  (BF)  = '.VrTa,;  4-4-e  _ . . .DMcKeownlw 

3 D50fcC5  SIX  FOR  LUCK  (6)  (CD)  3 V14--.  AA.;  ....  K Dartey  5 

4 MJJK2  KAIAR(B](D)TC-Ao-<a-ir^.I  ..  __  JFoekmoB 

5 tjWCG  LEADDM  PRIIICESS  (6)  (D)  ’.'cs  t Pnrrgtl  5-9-2  . . J Weaver  7* 

S I AJ036  THE  msrmiTE  BOV  (31)  (D)  71«  J Ciw  (r-6-12  H Cneanttna  B 

T WS20  CONDO  (Z)(D)f  Stark-;-:;  ....  Im-ii 

B COClCCJ  DOUBLE  CLOW  (S)  (D)  N E.,:>r-  i-J-:  ..  . . . .1  Jn,  WaatS(7)  4* 

. TOP  FORM  TIPSr  Sttc  Cattaye  B,  Swan  Al  WhaBey  7 

Uettkigl 2-ISaan  a:  Whyrf,  T-i  SiA  CzUJd  5-1  r^lj-,?-:  GgnjK.Sta  rgrtud  9-1  DauKe l3K>.  16-1 
Lesimn  Pnivaer.i  \i-: Snmt. 


5 UATTEAMA  (28)  (D)  (BF)  5 Bcwnnu  0-2 J Weaver  B* 

8 t34JI14  THE  WAD  (4)  (DJ  D riicncjii  a- Id WRywiS 

7 £0-X0l  PHARAOH'S  JOY  (11)  (D)  J Payne  6-7  . PReMnaeal 

B 5t»322  PATHAZE  (12)  N fvD.-tr  7-»  Mu  OBMcn  9 

8 CAW0HMBIR(4)(BF)T6.v.l-rty;-l9  . . . JUnw7k 

9nemen 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  Pharaoh's  Joy  B,  Indian  Hettttra  7,  NenBy  8 
1895:  Rasas  3 9 7 W Ryan  B-6  (H  Tbemaun  Jones)  3 ran 

Botteg:  7-i  Imun  PeiHoe.  S-I  Meiniy.  6-1  IbWPl.  T-1  Limerick  Pnnee«  Pnaiwh's  Joy.  S-I 
Pshwie.  The  R'iJ.  12-1  Camicnneur.  B 'any cm  Danrl 


3.45  MUSSaBURSH  FILIOS' HANDICAP  Im  47  22^14 


8.50  KIRKGATE  MAIDEN  STAKES  Im  C3JM0 

1 OO  51CAKUR (290) M Heaton-6 Bt  4-6-7  _APracte7 

2 £ PETIT  FLORA  [2]  u Holmes  S-8-2  -JRmelnga 

3 43  TOULSTONlAOV(2)UCa<nacno«-6-2 ..LCfcarnm*  3 

4 5»i  OOLDBt  THUNDERBOLT (17)  J Goaden  3-8-IJ JUeraS 

5 Ub  KINffS  ACADEMY  (17)  H Cecil  V6- 12  W Ryan  3 

B 0 ROAD  RACER  (14)  Mr*  JRjmsden  >8-1;  MDHrbrg4 

7 W3-4  STELLAR LMC (77) (BF)BHilaJ-6-i:  — MMBlIO 

B SWYNFOHDSUPHWEJ  Bdltamley  3-8-11 -JILAPtdnll 


8.05  FRENCH  HORN  AT  SOmflNO  HANDICAP  Ini  07ydc  C3JI74 

«1  4WJ-41  MDIAN  JOCKEY  (9)  (□)'!  Pih  4-5-11  r.  . 

402  QSOUO-  JUST  HAARY  (283)  (D)  M Rrag  5-6-9  ... iSSTT.. 

403  34fc-tn5  AFWCAIWARD(37)0rta,(inji:nM  4^-9  ...  tET,  17,11 

404  flW-654  WINSOME  WOOSTER  (13)  PMavny  54-7  . .'.sSml.t31« 

409  OfiDQto  PERSIAN  AFFAM  (17)  (D)MC1unncm  3-7-7  . S"Qr**Val1^ 

400  IWJ1IS  GENTLE W0NY (9) (D).'.f  Ryan 4-54  . ' 

40T  a6«EJ  DMPASTl24)(D)BO'Suir.,aT,S-0-5  . . ' T,_ 

408  «!1«  FL  rtW  PENNANT  f2S)  (BF)  P Wnrjn  6-8-f  _ ' nlTSS?.!?- 

40B  60-0M  BELLACARDIA  (10)  G Lowr,)- ju,  14 

410  OtAI  SOAKED (9J if JKJuwr :-i-l  ” ■ i7* 1 

411  IZZJSb  GENERAL  HAVEN  (11)7  TU'i.Y.'on  3-4-i  ....  ' STSLI0*  - 

413  001  BAIUIACK  YARD(24)(D]  >1  St^ajrt  3-6-I.1 ' ^TT.B 

413  w-ac*.  SWTEMIUT(2B)eP.i1hr,5.V“-il  t-iTT10 

414  aXHOS  DESERT  CALM  (18)  (D)  Mrs  PDvftctt  T-9-13 ' 

415  612-050  BSXATEBIA(7)(0)H  Coin iqnige  J-S-ij “ ' "J™*"*7)  13* 

41S  Oktti:  ASTKHUC<8»CD)JB.-a«lr,  .4^-6  _ . ~ ~ m,  L"™”. 

417  B-Cdooa  NOBLE  NSHTURE  (401(0)  It  Vufckcn  4-8-8  CtTI2vS  1S* 

41B  OOUOO  JBSnMANUS(10)JBr.jger  4-8-7 . ‘ ’ „o  fcSL  131  ■ 

TOP  FOnrnPSi  Barrack  Yard  B,  Gertie  Irony  T.  Indian  Jockey  B 

Bette*  9-1  B.VI.O  y.ud  7-1  Indian  Jx-W-).  Fl.irr.i  Penrrjnt.  1C-|  AiUri.  Gonf-fil  ,,  ,, 
WnBOmnWoc'JDt.AihdcIror,- Prrr^nSItir  Haven.  |2.,  5^,,, 

IBrnanen. 


B Doyle  11 
B Sandora  7* 

n»-OTIo«(*l  14 

N Day  IB* 
PatEddmyB 
S YYhdwortfc  IQ 
-TSrwakeB 
JoHiamam(7)  13* 


-*JJ«*TI(3)1B* 
C Carter  12 
-OBrthmJ)! 


•i 


TOPRWTlPSthnyedeR  B,Cnmmiiiite  Jmam  T.gierveaoeare  8 

Bette*  B-4  Irbta.  11-4  Uuarattu.  6-1  EHerveeraara.  7-1  Ftamma  VeeQbS.  8-1  ImbaMI.  Conrantfer 
Jones.  12-1  Onetoiight  Mlh  You.  T6-1  Ciyhaw  11  rammre. 

FOMi OUDIE - EFTSIVESCBICGi Led 31.  weakaned (war  Horn.  111  WbBhBd  JinraUNswOuiy  0. Gd- 


I 1 073011  BOBAHLVN(B)|9b  a)  (CO)  Jk'.'dmungni  J-;5— 1 .JBiankams 

2 JCSJaSHALATEENOmVi'jcnjn^U JPotteml 

3 16-O0as  PORCOTTEN  EMPRESS (9)4  Hanlym  4-8-8  DRcXmnm4 

4 56t11C-  PERSAN  SYMPHONY  (HE)  (D)  Mis  A NaiMhlLn  5-6-8  ..OPem*(3)3 

5 H2125  PH1UOST  (19)  (D)  i'/Eiaev  ^-6-6  ....  II  If  unity 

8 an-OOO  HATS  WTO  HILDA  (34)  Wrj  « i^_5 K Darky  T 

7 DUMOO  CAnoatOURA (38)  = AL-f,  J-a-3 JFmmlngB 

B 13-88CE  FUNNY  ROSE (21)  (C)  P [J;n:,ci  c-8-7 TMfamil 

9 TOttQI  RACTOK  COWQHB.  (7)  {30,  «r)  (D)  C itanmW-:  . ..  LChrnnaekS 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  Bekenlyir  B,  ttatteene  7,  Bagtem  Cavtghl  8 

lette*  9-:  Bcbantyn  it-4  Ragsne  Cdwgm.  0-1  Shaiaiwro.  8-1  PrulmlsL  Forgoaen  Emsrws.  HH 
•jnny  Pcse.  12-1  Pondt  Sinjhcn-,.  :a-i  i-sa  0?  7;  Hiidj  9 npmen. 


CAMERON  EDGE  A UulWland  3-6-7 
KLW  DISPOL  GEM  (42)  G Okti'Tvd  J-8-7  . 
5-0  HAV50NB  (4)  J Lmgn  J-8-r  ..  . . 

JEOPARDIZE  C Bullem  6-6-7  ..  .. 
DO  MUSTARD  (18)  * Mumouamf  3-8-2 
£5  PCTAIWA  (30)  U<Z  j Cra.t  J-6-T 


JCermS: 

KFMOD14 

AMmncIS 


8.35  CHAMPAGNE  RUWART  KAMO ICAP  3V0  Bf  CJ ,128 

501  l«HH!  TIMES OFTfME3(5)(D)M  Ryan  9-7 _ 

502  t-ittSO  LBTAMSAWU3lRrt.wn(»n  >7  _ 

SOS  O-CU  KIMD OF LWHT (1 57) R Guest 6-4  . ?ta>9 

504  S6-2643  HEVER  GOLF  EXPRESS  (29)  T rcui'Thtcn  >3  . " ’*  ■"SlSSS.n 

505  00500G  SEADANZMl«)(»rfc,Wi,nj>-i  . _ 

506  41-f  Ifl)  UMGS  HARMONY  (28)  (D)(BF)  P Ua*>n  3ui 'JTS?.  . . 

507  KHIfLO  nrSMTHEPaSr  1491  rtn  V (Lun.  *0 


TOP  FORM  TIPSi  Ookten  Thuadertett  8,  SMtar  LMe  T.  King'd  Aeadomy  B 
1B9S:  Pamqreairn  3 8 7 W Ryra  4-E  (H  Cec«)  4 ran 

Betti*  :-1  Golden  ThundcrMh.  9-4  k mn  i kaden v.  f-3  Suluu  Line.  ItM  Je4Midee.  Drawl  (km.  S0-1 
TouRIce  Lily.  Swynlard  j^piWTia.  Rood  Rjcer  25-1  Cameron  Edge.  PoBI  Ftora 


9.20  WE5TGATE  HANDICAP  1mC3,DM 


02130-0  ITSIHTHBPOSr  (42)  cb)  &r.im  M 

21640  DIMMER  OOLFTMB  (II)  (D>  Lam  HenbnteM  8-11 
OUT  14  IVORY’S  GRAB  HIRE  (21)  n tvor,  6-11  . 

0-34420  SCATHEBURT  (9)  (O)  K 6u(V.  S-3  ..  

D-574J4  IMIMni(13)5Ddwe-6  . . . _ 

000-424  CROSEO CYNNES (14) (D) B Pjbing J-7  

00-2444  MEMBERS  WELCOME (28)  JBlMlev  S-S  . . ..  .. 

0-050  DABRG  VENTURE  (4S)T  NjufOILm  6-5  . . 

600400  VOLARE  (2)0  LI WPin  7-13  . ..  . 

2-dD04d  MUJJUSH  HILL  LAD  (12)  B UcUahon  7-13  _ . 

500003  SUNSET  HARBOUR  (3)  T ttughton  7-10  ..  ... . 

0-0000  BELLA’S  LEGACY  (ID)  R Httfgn  7-10  .. . 


- D Kantian  12* 
"“"»«(5)1Sw 
J)  R McCabe  IB 
T0uha,2 
-TSynraka  17 
SDra*raa(3)7 


wptustn  Led  unU  twaded  well  inUdd  final  lurlsog.  IB  3rd  Id  dead-heaMt*  Grooma  Gordon1 Bo&tum 


GMMMiniOm  With  Wtnna.  ran  wkfe  avaighL  tafi  on.SJJ  3rd  uFredrlk  The  FtoiM.awsior  51 


OWnbOKT  WITH  VOID  fldden  a oil  non  wMkNWd.  W Hh  Id  Hg  Tm  (NmbWY  «.  GtFfmi. 


4.00  ACTON  TURWUE  HAOKM  HAMHCAP  2m  11  C3*B7 

1 55-0006  CYPRESS  AYEWJE  (3)  R Hanooo  4-hH) 

2 54590-4  SPECIAL  BEAT  (24)  P Cole  4-6-6 — 

> 6M  DOUBLE  BASH  (90)  U JohWkMi  3-B-6 — 


RHnghe*3 

TOeMm  2 

D HaBrad  7 


4.1  5 DUNBAR  CLA1BUMQ  STAKES  7f  C240S 

1 IXP5CI4  ANONYM (4) (D)Cl'J,;hfllr,  4-3-10  . JBrmnUmE 

2 446)41  ALUHSOWS MATE (B) (CD) 7 Barron 6-9-5  . .'  V.  .7.  . J Fdrta»3 

a C2-«30S  JEB  (9)  CUiaray  6-8-3  J Wearer  1* 

4 OOWKJ  WET(«)|CO)’1iMLPeTar  tO-6-1  KDerfeyS* 

5 HWOC-  KING  OF  SHOW  (292)  ft  Allan  5-&-13 X FJm  4 

nip  FORM  DPS;  AasRjoi  0.  AMnMn'a  Mate  7 

Benin*  F-:  knanjm.  3-1  Ajlinwn  r Ura  j-i  k>i;  Cl  Shaw.  8-1  Dot.  J-i  Jebi  B ne 


4.45  HILL  HILL  HANDICAP  Im  C2.736 


1 M4J354  SCARABEN  (10)  (DlffF)S  haOJi-wull  8-144  ... 

2 SLE5  CMHENS»C24J(BF)LCiananJ  3-9-7  . 

3 5J-1CS3  SAKHAROV  (3)  (BF)  U Jsimatu  7-8-4  

4 GD154-0  PLEASURE TMCK  (26)(D)E  ktoee  5-8-1  . . . 

5 C426-S0  UUBtFDRT (100) (DJCFaunutsl 6-6-13  . . 

6 3-GOOffl  OAKBURY  (B2)  MiU  L SudJll  J-8-1) 

7 1SD230  LUCKY  BEA(lfl)(D)  W W Eararpy  3-6-11  _. 

8 (Ji-OWD  IWRTHEHN  JUDGE(10)B  Hanbury  V^il 

8 «S40j  BEMJAMUS LAW (16) (D)JPki«rtn.j 5-M 

10  4VF603  CHAMPAGNE  H DREAMS  (10)  (0)0  NKhnll34L4.r 

11  I0CN44  BUBO  SCSTK (10) (D)TEd5Miby  «-8-7  ...  . 

12  (OfXS  8BASLB(3)(Q)M  B'HUln  5-7-12  ......... 


. . . J Stack  10 

. O Urbina  B 

.......JWirwl 

- - .KJmTJnfcJard 

LCbaraoekM 

..  .KFMhaS 

...  Date  CAuon  11 

WPyenS* 

BUtetalB 

K Dartoy  2 

- . F Lynch  (3)  7* 

ilowei 


TOP  FOn  TMSi  See  DMttg  0.  Ihaea  Of  Tknea  7,  Ueranil  B 


CRutteis 
- CCarter  11* 
....  J (Una  B* 

. --F  Marten  I 


Brtte*  8-1  TlmeaOt  Times,  f-1  Kmd  01  LWht.  Kmga  Kumorn  t-i  Hem  God  Eipmss.  Imry  1 Graa  H ,n 
Hwanu.  KM  La  Tanaam  Setwi  Harbour.  CraeMCynaw  ,e ni  ^ 


*Wing 


Folgore  scores 


FOLGORE  won  the  Premia 
CingoJina  for  John  DunJop 
in  Milan  on  Saturday  despite 
breaking  a tooth  in  the  stalls 
and  finishing  with  blood 
! pouring  fbom  her  mouth. 


1 3^000  CELEBRATION  CAKE  (232)  (D)  Mtsa  L Perot  4-lfr-Q  - _ J Weaver  1 

2 342021  D(BK)EQNPRUKE5S  (21)  (CO)  CUijrray  3-4-11  K Darky  T 

3 46-miC  BOWCUFFE (21) (CD)  Mrs  A Hau^Mdtt  5-9-7  KDeMtetaiS 

4 C-OG;  TIHOLS TYRANT (11)  M-j />  iembarli  3-9-1 PRotmrta(7)S 

> 0UCCC  HAWWAM(2J(D)E-Jsin:o-J-1 KFWkm4 

6 6421^0  JAMB0(23)(CJJEn?-e-l’  _ ..  RLnpvtaS 

7 K12Co  PERCY  PARROT (4) (D) a.' Vnruk^r  4-6-12  SWIBaoMS 

8 CCMGO  ROSEATE UW0E(18)(D) 5 hsotewHl  IM- 12  . JFnknMfl 

8 M-0094  RAMDOWS RHAPSODY (S) D CTscHLiri LOraaeckS 

10  (W0-SBC-  UONTE  CAW  (17)  >.1  BnKgm  5-W  J Lent  3+ 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  Persy  Parrel  8,  Rainbow,  Rhepaedy  7,  Jarwbe  B 

B***"®1  Crngecn  PrmoKA.  5-'  Ceiauaiisn  Cdkt  Pdinbcirs  PjwroiJy.  T-1  Buntlirte.  i-\  tads 
Tyrant  Monk  K-l  jamhe.  Hawwm.  Sijijv  Panel  10  Hamer*. 


TOP  FORM  TIPS:  Seanhen  8,  Laefcy  Bee  7,  Ban  Sceptic  S 
MBS!  Cfcaamraa  Choice  fi  8 2 K Dartey  7-1  (A  P Jarvli]  1 9 ran 

Suite*  4-1  Scarobtr".  8-S  Chhimsts.  6-1  Sakha'e*.  CMmwijwi  N Qioeim.  r.t  Euio  Sccuuc.  8-1 
Qedizzln.  Ben^ann-  Law  9-1  Lucky  Bre,  12-1  Norlhom  JuJqt 


• Blinkered  today  for  the  first  time:  BATH  2.00  Brick  Court; 
2.30  Decision  Maker.  MUSSELBURGH  4.45  Monte  Cavo. 
RIPON  7.00  Veshca  Lady:  735  Casual  Cottage.  WINDSOR  8.05 
Soaked,  Bellateena;  8.35  Dummer  Golf  Time.  Mullaoh  HlU 
Lad. 


9.05  BOWISPmcr  MADEN  XTAMS  3YO  INI  87yrii  C3LB4B 

601  BEMHWUJdyKvniclW . 

M2  a DOUBLE  MARCH  (23)  P Webber  M ... 

603  WDAWSAHRlmratnM  . 

BC4  2-0  DIES  PARKEH(Sa)H  Coed  S-0 

SOS  8-4  MBJ30RD  SOUND  (BJJFanMBWO  W)  

SOB  PWVA-ni  PSHOYAL  J ^idlorv  M 

807  5 SBROUS  SENSATION  (4)  M Pieic3l9-d 

BOB  5TACKATTACK  PWdEilr  M 

60S  flSYLVABHEWHTS(32)RP!iHl4r3M 

BIO  45  VEMDtAN  (23)  P Harm  M 

811  YALTA  R Charkod  9-8  — — 

B12  YIPHUUm  Lady  Hewi  5-0  

813  a-  CHAU  BUST (284)8 Cato 6-9  ..  
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The  one  and  only . . . India's  »^p  cordon  nw  gni^y  nnf  nf  th<>  Wntini  at  Trpinit  Bridge  Stewart  is  dubiously  giv^n  out  caught  behind  by  Mongia  off  Srtnatb  to  provide  the  tourists  with  their  only  success  on  Saturday  michael  stsle 


England  v India:  third  Test,  third  day 
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Atherton  in  charge  as  Hussain  waits 


Mike 


on 


adigM  ^Tie-bomb 
at  Trent  Bridge 

. r:  1 * ' • • . • 

T THE  highest  level 
mortis  about  seizing 
ie  -moment  and. 
aettmes  riding  — 
or  not  riding  — your  luck.: 
Michael  Atherton  and  Nasser 
Hussain  would  be  among  the 
first  td4iod  agreement  After 
an  unbeaten. partnership  on 
Saturday  England’s  second- 
wicket  pair  could  be  parted 
this  ^nomtug,  not  directly  by 
the  .'  Indian  attack  hut  by  a 
hairline  crack  in  Hussain’s 
Tight  index-finger.  - • <■  • 

The  Essex'  batsman,  who 
has  made  such  a fist  of  filling 
the  Important  No.  3 role,  faces 
an  early-morning  net  at  Irani 
Bridge  when  a' decision  will 
be  made  on  his  fitness' to  con- 
tinue. He  was  struck  on  the 
glove  late  on  Saturday  after- 
noon and  yesterday  a precau- 
tionary X-ray  revealed  file 
damage  to  his  digit ' 

Such  fleeting  happenings 
can  alter  the  course  of  des- 
tiny.. Take  last  Thursday 
morning,  shortly  ■ after  India 
had  lost  their  second  wicket, 
when  Sachin  Tendulkar 
slapped  a square-cut  hard  but 
straight  at  Atherton  in.  the 
gully.  The'  England  captain 
has' made  himself  a capable 
fielder  in  this  position  hut, 
perhaps  unsighted  momen- 
tarily by  the  background  on  a 
gloomy  day,  his  timing  was 
out  and  the  chance  was 
grassed.  It  was  Tendulkar's 
sixth  ball,  and  he  had  yet  to 
score.  He . did  not  offer  a 
second  chance  for  7VS  hours, 
until  he  had  made  177. 

Oh  Friday  evening,  after 
the  best  part  of  two  days  In 
the  field  concentrating,  wor- 
■ lying,  cajoling:  and  plotting. 
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Atherton,  circumstances 
pushing  hhn  to  a low  mental 
ebb.  edged  a~ball  from  Javagal 
Srinatfa  to  the  left  band  of  Ear 
hul  Dravid  at  third  slip.  Once 
more  the  chance  went  beg- 
ging.. Atherton  had  not 
opened  his  account  either  and 
by. Saturday  evening  he,  too. 
had  made  his.  opponents  pay 
dearly  for  the  lapse.  He 
dragged  himself  wearily  from 
the  Add  with  145,  his  10th 
Test  century,  after  an  entire 
dayat  thfe  crease. , ... 

With  Hussain  he  has  added 
182  for  the  second  wicket 
Technically  a different  ani- 
mal from  the  open-faced  crea- 
ture of  two  years  ago,  Hus- 
sain completed  his  second 
hundred,  of  the  series.  It  Is 
more  than  a decade  since  an 
England  batsman  in  the  No.  3 
position  has  done  so.  The  first 
objective,  322  runs  to  avoid 
the  follow-on,  was  achieved 
from  the  last  ball  of  the  day 
and,  on  a pitch  .that  has 
shown  no  signs  of  wear,  the 
potential  Is  there  for  some- 
thing special,  whether  or  not 
Hussain  plays  a part 
- Atherton  has  again  demon- 
strated his  remarkable  resil- 
ience. He  has  never  been,  he 
will  say,  a streak  player  who 
feels  particularly  in  form  or 
out  of  it  TO  a degree  he  is 
fatalistic,  devoting  the  very 
best  of  his  endeavours  to  the 
.process  of  scoring  runs  but 
believing  that  either  be  gets 
them  or  he  does  not;  and  that, 
if  he  does  not,  then  he  will 
next  time. 

This  innings  was  a 
scramble.  The  grin  .that  fol- 
lowed the  mistimed  pull  over 
the  wicketkeeper's  head 
which  brought  up  his  half- 
centnry  showed  he  knew  that 
But  he' needed  the  runs,  not 
neccessarily  for  himself  but 
for  the  team. 

~ Atherton  might  have  been 
out  three  times  before  be 
reached  his  half-century. 
After  that  early  escape  an  Fri- 
day, he  edged  fractionally 
clear  of  the  slips  on  Saturday 
and  then  the  umpire 
KT  Francis.  lift.  DarraZ  Hair 
at  Edgbaston,  gave  him  foe 
benefit  of  ho  doubt  whatso- 
ever when  Prasad  pinned  him 
back  on  his  stumps.  ... 

The  umpiring  is  beginning 
to  be  a worry.  It  was  hoped 
the  introduction  of  indepen- 
dent officials  would  mean  the 
best  in  the  world  would  be  of- 
ficiating. ha  addition  to  the 
ICC  code  af  conduct,  this  has 
eradicated  much  nastiness 
from  the  game  but  there  Is 
evidence  that  the  scrutiny 


Atherton’s  hundred,  Hussain's  congratulation  adhan  murrell. 


under  which  the  modem  Test 
umpire  finds  himself  is  hav- 
ing an  adverse  effect  Direct 
television  replays  and  the 
new  giant  screens  are  strip- 
ping them  bare  in  front  of  the 
crowd  and  the  players.  Mis- 
takes will  always  be  made 
both  ways,  with  Alec  Stewart 
the  latest  to  be  sent  on  his 
way  by  an  apparently  bad  de- 
cision, while  the  Indians 
thought  Hussain  had  been 
caught  behind  during  both 
his  centuries. 

But  lhw  decisions  are  caus- 
ing the  greatest  controversy. 
In  the  past — and  currently  at 
lower  levels'  — bowlers  are 
gaining  verdicts  that  defy 
simple  geometry.  At  Test 
level,  however,  while  the  fin- 
ger jerks  up  occasionally  — 
the  only  case  here  has  been  a 
dubious  one  against  Anil 
Kumble  — umpires  increas- 
ingly are  taking  the  easy  op- 
tion Mid  »tu>Wng  their  beads, 
as  if  determined  to  carry  on 
fiie  spirit  of  Bird.  So  for  this 
summer  Atherton  twice,  Ten- 


dulkar, certainly  once  and 
perhaps  twice,  and  Stewart 
have  got  away  with  murder. 

Overcautlon,  while  creat- 
ing less  controversy,  still 
amounts  to  incompetence  but 
there  is  a further  factor  now 
in  the  shape  of  the  giant 
screen.  On  Thursday,  when 
Francis  answered  Cork’s 
theatricals  with  a negative 
and  Tendulkar  survived,  the 
replay  was’  followed  by  bar- 
racking from  the  crowd. 
Allowing  for  the  fact  that  the 
umpire  is  in  the  best  position 
to  adjudicate,  this  cannot  be 
tolerated.  . . 

However,  no  one  forces  um- 
pires info  the  job  and,  as 
people  who  can  have  a direct 
influence  on  playing  careers, 
the  poor  ones  need  exposing 
and  rooting  out.  The  players 
deserve  that  But  umpires, 
too,  need  all  the  help  they  can 
get  Replays,  used  properly, 
have  a part  to  play  in  the 
modem  game  but  the  giant 
screen  used  unthinkingly  is 
doing  them  no  favours. 


David  Hopps  on 

why  the  skipper 
needs  a short  break 


THE  *ark  in  the  Corn- 
hill  hospitality  tent 
on  Friday  evening 
had  been  of  why 
Michael  Atherton  sbonld 
take  some  time  off.  How- 
weary  he  must  be,  how  run 
down.  When  he  popped  his 
face  around  the  door  for  a 
few  seconds  (hoping  to 
rebuke  a sympathetic  jour- 
nalist whom  he  felt  had 
wronged  him),  it  was  a sur- 
prise that  he  was  not  help- 
fully loaded  down  with 
travel  brochures.  - 
If  Atherton  had  not  been 
dreaming  of  Faraway 
Places,  he  had  begun  to 
resemble  the  man  with  Far- 
away Byes.  A batsman  short 
of  form  and  long  on  respon- 
sibility, the  strains  of  the 
England  captaincy  looked 
as  if  they  were  beginning  to 
tell  again.  Had  the  beer 
pumps  whirred  a little 
longer.  Ills  health  might 
have  been  unfavourably 
compared  with  that  of  Boris 
Yeltsin. 

Trust  Atherton  to  sum- 
mon up  an  innings  of  defi- 
ance. an  immediate  retort 
to  the  chattering  glasses. 
gk  gruelling  innings,  seven, 
hours  and  counting;  was  far 
from  the  finest  of  his  10 
England  centuries  but  it 
certainly  ranked,  among  the 
most  unyielding. 

By  the  end  of  Saturday  he 
was  batting  quite  well,  no 
longer  cramponed  to  the 
crease  while  the  Indian  gale 
blew  itself  out,  hut  ambling 
along  a country  lane  In 
reasonably  good  humour. 
Paradoxically,  though,  it 
was  his  most  unconvincing 
moments  that  were  also  his 
most  impressive; . he  pro- 
tected England's  1-0  lead  in 
the  series  through  sheer 
willpower. 

The  easiest  response  to 
such  a formidable  show  of 
temperament  Is  to  land  Ath- 
erton's survival  instincts, 
note  that  he  folly  , deserved 
yesterday’s  rest  day  and  let 
business  continue  as  n««ii 
Pakistan  will  provide  chal- 
lenging opposition  in  the 
second  half  of  the  summer 
but  tours  to  Zimbabwe  and 
New  Zealand  this  winter 
offer  him  the  rare  opportu- 
nity of  leading  a victorious 
England  aide  overseas  — 


just  the  fillip  he  needs  be- 
fore the  Australians  arrive 
In  England  next  summer. 

Atherton  undoubtedly 
feels  the  same  way.  Even 
the  most  popular  or 
respected  captain  does  not 
like  to  be  divorced  from. his 
team  for  too  long,  recognis- 
ing the  natural  and  subtle 
shifts  that  win  invariably 
occur  in  a dressing-room  in 
his  absence. 

Atherton,  though,  is  a 
special  case,  a captain  who 
still  seems  irreplaceable. 
Assuming  all  goes  roughly 
according  to  plan,  he  will 
beat  Peter  May’s  record  of 
41  Tests  as  England  captain 
in  next  summer's  Ashes 
series.  Only  then,  at  the  rel- 
atively young  age  of  29,  will 
be  dare  consider  his  fixture. 

It  would  be  a proud  mo- 
ment but  only  in  the  context 
of  a country  that  has 
chopped  and  changed  its 
VnginnH  captains  to  a ridic- 
ulous degree.  For  continu- 
ity, try  Allan  Border's  re- 
cord of  93  Tests  as  captain 
of  Australia,  or  Clive 
Lloyd's  74  for  West  Indies. 

Examine  Saturday’s  In- 
nings and  you  see  a bats- 
man successfully  striving  to 
conquer  his  mental  exhaus- 
tion. Buns  in  a Test  match 
are  worth  more  to  a bats- 
man's seUrregard  than  a 
hundred  hours  in  tide  nets. 

took  deeper  and  you  have 
to  ask  bow  often  he  should 
be  expected  to  do  it?  Profes- 
stonailsm.  in  part,  might 
well  be  the  art  oif  producing 
a good  performance  when 
you  least  feel  like  it,  as  Eng- 
land's coach  David  Lloyd  Is 
fond  of  reminding  us.  But 
Atherton  also  deserves  to 
recall  the  simpler  plea- 
sures, when  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  world  you  would 
rather  be  doing  thaw  bat- 
ting well. 

Zimbabwe, . frankly,  is  a 
tour  Atherton  can  easily 
miss.  The  Test  and  . County 
Cricket  .Board  should  teU 
him  now,  while  confirming 
him  as  captain  for  the  tear 
of  New  Zealand.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Nasser  Hussain 
could  not  become  the  ex- 
perimental leaderpf  an  ex- 
perimental side,  a route, 
perhaps,  to  becoming  vfice- 
ptaiu 


The  TCCB  should  pay 
Atherton  not  to  go  within 
100  miles  of  a cricket 
ground,  a cricket  conversa- 
tion or  a cricket  broadcast 
for  three  months.  Now  that 
would  be  a reward. 
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measure  unhinged  by  Yale 
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iltfie  difficulty,  in  beating  the 
Dutch  lightweights  Skadi  and 
Argo  In  the  regatta’s  fastest 
time.  This  was  a much  better 
result  than  some  of  these 
oarsmen  afchteved  in  the  film 
of  fiie  1987  Oxford  mutiny. 
True  Blue,  in  which  they  do 
the  rowing  while  actors  do 
the  arguing.  • • • 

The  Quean’s  Tower  -four 
'had- a much  tougher  outing 
against  Molesey  in  the  Wy- 
foid.  Coining  from  behind, 
they  won  by  three-quarters  of 
a length,  with  Moteeyftbpw- 
Brian  Steelefolling  out  of  the 


boat  at  the  end.  He  struggled 
hack  on  board  but  the  crew 
were  completely  rowed  out 

Merlin  Vervoord,  a chemi- 
cal gngfagiftHng  student  from 
Delft,  who  learned  his  scull- 
ing in  Tasmania,  took  the  Di- 
amonds a gatmrf  Andy  Bihrer. 
The  Swiss  Olympic  spare  led 
at  first  but  Vervoorf  inched 
up  and  went  ahead  after  half- 
way, winning  by  1 ‘A  lengths. 

Marla  Brandin,  the  world 
champion  and  -the  only 
sepffer  at.Benley  on  the  way 
to  the  Olympics,  retained  her 
title  to  toe '-Women's  Singles 


with  ease  against  Caroline 
Ldthi  from  Lucerne. 

Brentwood  of  Canada’s  ver- 
dict of  “easily"  in  the-  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  was  a humiliat- 
ing defeat  for  St  Edward's. 
Brentwood’s  time  of  6.25  was 
only  three  seconds  outside 
the.  record,  .putting  the 
strength  of  British  junior 
rowing,  as  demonstrated  all 
week.  In  theshade. 

Goldie,  with  five  Blues  on 
board,  trounced  Leander  in 
the  Ladies’  Plate.  They  were 
ahead  by  l’A  lengths  after  half 
a mile  and  stretched  this  to 


3K  lengths  at  the  finish.  Four 
of  the  Bines  then  contested 
the  premier  fours  final,  the 
Stewards',  against  Notts 
County  and  London,  who  also 
formed  half  of  a Ladies’  Plate 
eight 

Andy  Butt  dropped  out  of 
both  Notts  crews  on  Friday 
when  his  wife  went  into 
labour,  and  he  was  a proud 
father  of  Jack  Samuel  by  the 
time  the  substitute  Bill  Baker 
helped  beat  the  Blues  with 
Ian  Watson,  John  Williamson 
and  Chris  Bates  stroking. 

Isis's  only  finalists  were 


beaten  half  a length  by  Argo 
from  Holland  in  the  Visitors’ 
after  leading  all  the  way.  Two 
of  the  Dutchmen  also  rowed 
In  the  defeated  (brand  crew. 

Wallingford,  who  disposed 
of  Essen,  the  German  student 
champions,  in  the  semifinal  a 
could  not  hold  Neptune,  the 
Irish  champions,  in  the 
Thames  Cup  final.  Greg 
Walker  and  Greg  Lewis,  who 
foiled  to  make  toe  American 
Olympic  team,  carried  off  toe 
Double  Sculls  against  the 
Swiss  pair  Gunter  Schneider 
and  Jurg  Habermayr.- 


Tour  match 

Northamptonshire  v Pakistanis 

Kabir  belies  age 
to  keep  tourists 
out  of  trouble 


David  Foot  at  Northampton 


THE  manager,  captain 
and  the  rest  of  the  Paki- 
stani team  moved  out  on 
to  the  balcony  ready  to  ac- 
claim the  hundred  of  the  un- 
capped Shadab  Kabir,  a 19- 
year-old  left-hander  whose 
irmingg  brought  a luxurious 
texture  to  the  day  and  orches- 
trated, with  surprising  matu- 
rity,- a solid  recovery  by  the 
tourists. 

And  as  one,  their  faces  were 
drained  of  expectation  for  an 
emerging  star  as  David  Cape  I, 
with  the  new  ball,  had  Kabir 
sparring  uneasily  to  give  a 
catch  at  the  wicket  on  99. 

He  had  made  few  mistakes 
as  he  hit  two  sixes  and  li 
fours  off  193  balls.  The  Paki- 
stan manager  Yawar  Saeed 
did  not  dilute  his  praise  in 
any  way  because  of  the  disap- 
pointment “Here  is  a player 
of  immense  promise.  Fm  de- 
lighted not  just  that  he  scored 
so  many  runs  but  in  the  man- 
ner he  got  them  when  we 
were  in  trouble.  He’ll  surely 
be  featuring  in  the  long-term 
fixture  of  Pakistan  cricket" 
Kabir  is  small  and  slender. 
But  toe  stature  is  a delusion. 
He  drives  with  toe  zest  if  not 
yet  perhaps  toe  panache,  of  a 
Lara;  he  strokes  through  the 
covers  before  running  fours 
with  innocent-  joy;  he  hates 
wasting  balls,  so  stretches  a 
long  way  to  reach  and  then 
cut  to  the  boundary.  He  lats- 
cuts  In  the  old-fashioned  tra- 
dition, drives  with  balance 
and  power  through  the  off. 

Pakistan  lost  five  wickets 
for  52  at  one  stage  and,  after 
their  prolific  scoring  in  previ- 
ous matches,  now  seemed  des- 
tined to  end  up  with  a smaller 
first-innings  total  than  North- 
amptonshire’s threadbare 
152.  But  Saqlain  Mushtaq,  bet- 
ter known  as  an  off-spinner. 
came  in  to  Join  Kabir  and  end 
toe  unsightly  disorder. 

This  the  fair  did  with  some 
style,  even  tf  against  modest 
county  bowling.  They  put  on 
171.  a record  against  North- 
amptonshire for  the  eighth 
wicket  It  had  stood  since  1925 
when  Harold  Larwood  and 
Wilf  Payton  scored  151  at 
Irani  Bridge.  Saqlain.  a 19- 


year-old  like  his  partner,  was 
last  out  bowled  by  Capel  as 
he  went  for  his  third  six. 

After  that  sequence  of  early 
failures  — a slip  catch  in  the 
first  over,  a drop  there  in  the 
second  — Pakistan  did  well  to 
reach  323.  Four  of  the  wickets 
went  to  Capel,  two  of  the 
others  to  Boswell,  on  his 
county  debut  That  left  20 
overs,  and  the  reinstated 
Fordham  and  Montgomerie 
scored  71  without  loss. 

• Chris  Adams  celebrated 
his  debut  as  Derbyshire  skip- 
per in  style,  becoming  the 
fourth  batsman  to  reach  1,000 
first-class  runs  this  season 
with  a quickfire  66  against 
the  South  African  A team  at 
Chesterfield. 

But  while  he  pressed  hard 
on  the  accelerator,  the 
bowlers  kept  toe  handbrake 
firmly  on.  South  Africa  A 
bowled  their  overs  at  an  aver- 
age of  12.1  an  hour  during 
Derbyshire's  first  innings  erf 
316  for  five  declared. 

The  tourists  showed  greater 
urgency  with  the  bat;  the 
opener  Gerhardus  Liebenberg 
reached  the  close  unbeaten  on 
79  in  a second  innings  of  128 
for  no  wicket  — a lead  of  134. 

• The  Sunday  League  hopes 
of  Warwickshire,  champions 
and  runners-up  in  the  last 
two  campaigns,  were  dealt  a 
blow  by  lhe  announcement 
that  their  captain  Dermot 
Reeve  will  be  out  for  toe  rest 
of  toe  season,  for  an  operation 
on  an  arthritic  hip. 

Warwickshire  recorded 
their  fifth  victory  with  an  IB- 
run  win  against  Nottingham- 
shire at  Edgbaston. 

Shaun  Pollock  took  two  for 
21  as  Notts  were  restricted  to 
179  for  six  in  reply  to  toe 
home  side's  197  for  four. 

Trevor  Penney  and  the 
wicketkeeper  Michael  Burns 
had  saved  Warwickshire's  in- 
nings. putting  an  90  for  the 
sixth  wicket 

Warwickshire  were  only  in 
difficulties  during  Notts’s 
third-wicket  stand  of  62  in  10 
overs  by  Tim  Robinson  (52) 
and  Paul  Johnson  (43).  When 
they  were  dismissed  In  quick 
succession  by  Ashley  Giles 
and  Pollock,  Notts  needed  an 
improbable  54  from  five 
overs. 


Athletics 


Kiptanui  goes  for  steeplechase 
record  in  star-studded  meeting 


WORLD-RECORD  attempts 
in  toe  men’s  5,000  metres 
and  3,000m  steeplechase  will 
be  toe  highlights  of  today's 
Grand  Print  in  Stockhohn. 

The  Kenyan  world  cham- 
pion Moses  Kiptanui  will  aim 
to  lower  the  steeplechase 
mark  of  7mln  59.l8sec  he  set 
last  year  In  Zurich  and  three 
of  toe  four  athletes  who  ran, 
under  ismin  In  Rome  on  June 
5 wi£t  go  in  the  5,000m,  Salah 
Hissou  of  Morocco  won  then 
inllSOAO. 

Michael  Johnson,  beaten 
200m  by  Frankie  Freder- 


icks on  Fiday.  will  be  tested 
by  Trinidad's  Ato  Boldon, 
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FRED  STOLLE,  Australia,  1963.  lost  to  Chuck  McKinley 
CDS),  seeded  fourth,  9-7,  6-1,  6-4.  StoUe,  24.  fell  at  the  last 
hurdle  again  in  1964  and  1965  button  the  US  title  in  1966. 


WILHELM  BDNGERT,  CHRIS  LEWIS,  New  Zealand,  1983.  lost  to  John  McEnroe  (US),  seeded  second,  6-2.  6-2, 
Germany,  1967,  lost  to  John  6-2.  Lewis  played  a stunning  semi-final  to  beat  Kevin  Curren,  who  had  earlier  knocked 
Newcombe  (Aus)  6-3. 6-L  6-L  out  the  No.  1 Jimmy  Connors,  but  he  lasted  only  85  minutes  in  the  final. 


Graf  remains  first  among  unequals 


Stephen  Bierley  looks  beyond 
Sanchez  Vicario  to  a fit  Seles  or 
older  Hingis  to  alter  the  old  order 


FROM  time  to  time  dur- 
ing Saturday's  final 
thoughts  turned  to 
pigs.  Not  the  fat  ones 
that  Richard  Krajicek,  in  an 
appalling  moment  of  political 
incorrectness,  once  suggested 
were  rampant  in  the  women’s 
game;  rather,  the  noise  these 
creatures  make:  the  grunt. 

It  is  perhaps  unfair  both  on 
women's  tennis  and  pigs  to 
describe  the  cries  certain 
players  emit  as  grunts  but 
English  is  not  particularly 
rich  in  verbs  or  adjectives  to 
detail  the  exhalation  of  air  ac- 
companied by  sound. 

So  it  is  that  Monica  Seles 
has  been  dubbed  a gran  ter, 
which  in  no  way  adequately 
defines  the  tone  and  variation 
of  her . . . whatever  else  you 
care  to  call  them. 

Thoughts  of  Seles  were  to 
the  fore  during  the  women’s 
final  because  without  her 
return  to  form  the  women's 
game  is  likely  to  continue  to 
be  dominated  by  Steffi  Graf 
and  Arantxa  Sanchez  Vicario. 
who  haw  now  met  in  six  of 
the  last  11  grand  slam  finals. 

Not  that  this  is  an  entirely 
bad  thing,  for  the  contrast  be- 
tween their  styles  often  leads 
to  riveting,  fluctuating  tennis. 
This  was  not  quite  the  case 
this  time;  Grafs  imperious 
forehand  rarely  allowed  San- 
chez Vicario  the  chance  to  do 
anything  other  than  cling  on, 
particularly  In  the  first  set; 
Graf  can  hardly  have  played 
better  on  Centre  Court  than 
she  did  then. 

Sanchez  Vicario  was  visi- 
bly upset  last  month  when 
she  lost  in  three  sets  to  Graf 
at  Roland  Garros,  having 
come  so  close  to  victory.  On 
Saturday  she  accepted,  with- 
out excuse,  that  Graf  had  sim- 
ply been  the  better  player. 

"Steffi  has  never  played  the 
forehand  as  good.  When  she 
plays  me  she  plays  her  best 
and  bn  this  occasion  she  was 
so  consistent  — better  than 
any  other  match.” 

The  pulverising  depth  of 
Grafs  forehand,  particularly 
to  Sanchez  Vicario's  back- 
hand side,  was  the  dominant 
theme  of  a final  which,  in  true 
keeping  wtth  the  wretchedly 
interrupted  second  week,  was 
called  off  court  because  of 
rain  before  the  players  had 
finished  knocking  up.  Merci- 
fully this  was  to  be  the  last  of 
Saturday's  showers. 

Graf  began  tentatively.  San- 
chez Vicario  gaining  two 
break  points  on  the  German's 
opening  serve.  But  then  the 


The  last  1 6 men 


Spaniard  was  in  trouble,  sav- 
ing two  break  points  herself. 

There  was  a Wagnerian 
grumble  of  thunder  in  the 
fourth  game.  Sanchez  Vi 
cario,  who  lives  in  the  Pyre- 
nees. is  used  to  such  reverber- 
ating storms;  here  the  only 
lightning  to  strike  belonged  to 
Graf  and  the  Spaniard’s  serve 
suffered  a direct  hit 
The  first  set  took  33  min- 
utes and.  when  Graf  rushed  to 
a 4-0  second-set  lead,  it  ap- 
peared the  final  would  last 
barely  an  hour.  Sanchez  Vi- 
cario had  not  played  badly 
but  Grafs  power  and  length 
were  pitiless. 

The  Spaniard  fretted  over 
two  or  three  close  line  mil*; 
and  waved  her  arms  in  exag- 
gerated annoyance  when 
Graf  forehand  was  called  out 
then  overruled.  However,  she 
scarcely  had  time  to  get  prop- 
erly upset 
When,  at  3-0  down.  Sanchez 
Vicario  took  a bathroom 
break,  Graf  (still  suffering 
from  a heavy  cold  for  which 
she  had  received  treatment  in 
the  first  set)  covered  herself 
in  towels.  If  the  Spaniard’s  in 
terlude  was  an  attempt  to 
break  Grafs  clamp  on  the 
match  it  had  a delayed  effect. 

Graf  held  her  next  serve  to 
love  and  only  then  began  to 
display  vulnerability.  An  air 
shot  on  a smash  led  to  her 
being  broken  for  the  first 
time  and  she  lost  her  serve 
again  as  Sanchez  Vicario  lev- 
elled at  5-5. 

Grafs  response  was  imme- 
diate. On  the  first  point  of  the 
next  game  Sanchez  Vicario 
fell  as  she  tried  to  retrieve; 
she  rose  extremely  slowly 
and,  although  not  hurt, 
promptly  lost  her  serve  to 
love.  The  shadow  of  her  com- 
patriot Miguel  Induratn. 
blowing  up  horribly  in  the 
Alps,  fell  across  her. 

So  Graf  served  out  for  her 
seventh  Wimbledon  and  20th 
grand  slam  title.  It  was  her 
100th  tournament  win  and 
799th  singles  success.  “I  don’t 
know  how  I do  it  I just  keep 
on  doing  it.  1 don't  care.” 

The  one  person  who  cares 
rather  a Jot  is  Seles,  who 
remains  the  joint  No.  l.  But. 
having  lost  in  the  quarter-fin- 
als of  the  French  Open  and 
the  second  round  of  Wimble- 
don, she  clearly  is  no  longer 
on  level  terms  with  Graf. 

Tennis  needs  a fit  Seles  for, 
until  Martina  Hingis  gains 
the  strength  to  go  with  her 
talent,  the  competition  at  the 
top  appears  decidedly  thin. 


Single-minded . . . Steffi  Grafs  seventh  Wimbledon  crown  was  her  20th  grand  slam  title  and  100th  tournament  win 
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The  last  16  women 


P.  SAMPRAS  (US) 


'Final 


~|  R.  SAMPRAS  (US) 


S.  GRAF  (Gar) 


C.  Ptoline  iFr) 

j 64,  6-4.  6-2 

M.  HINGIS  (Switj  1 

R.  Krajicek  (Hoi) 

M.  ST1CH  (Gen 

7-5, 7-6. 6-4 

P.  Hy-Botriais  (Can) 

R.  Krajicek  (Hoi) 

i R.  Krajicek  (Hoi) 

■ 

j 6-4.  7-6.  6-4 

J.  NOVOTNA  (CR, 

R.  Krajicek  (Hoi) 

G..  IVANISEVIC  (Cra) 

7-5.  6-2.  6-1 

C.  MARTINEZ  (Sp) 

p 

c 

3 

P.  Rafter  (Aus) 

j 7-6.  4-6.  7-6,  6-1 

: K.  DATE  (Jpn) 

J-Stoltenberg  (AUS) 

J.  Hlasefc  (Smt) 

6-3, 7-6. 6-7. 7-6 

U.  PIERCE  (Fr) 

J-Stoltenberg  (AUS) 

J.Sto  ten  berg  (AUS) 
B-2  7-G.S-2 

Winner 

I ..  • * 

, 1 

T.  Henman  (GBR) 

[ 6-3,  6-4, 6-3 

' J.  Wiesner  (Aut) 

i 

T.  Henman  (GBR) 

t ; i 

S.  GRAF  (Ger) 


6-1.  6-4 


J.  NOVOTNA  (CR) 


6-3.  6-1 

K.  DATE  (Jpn) 


S- GRAF  (Ger) 


6-3.  6-2 


5-7.  7-6,  6-3 
M.  PIERCE  (Fr) 


M.  Gustafsson  (Swa) 


T.  MARTIN  (US) 


T.  Johansson  (Swe) 


7-6, 6-4, 7-6 


T.  MARTIN  (US) 


MARTIN  (US) 


7-6. 7-6. 6-4 


3-6, 63, 7-5, 6-2 


P.  Haarhuis  iHofl 

M.  Washington  (US^ 

M.  Washington  (US) 


A Radulescu  (Ger) 


N.  Godwin  (SA) 


6-3, 6-4. 6-2 


A Radulescu  (Ger) 


M-  Washington  (USi 


6-7.  7-6.  5-7,  7-6.  6-4 


A Frazier  (US) 


6-2.  6-3 


J.  Wiesner  (Aut) 


K.  PATE  (Jpn) 


S.  Apptamans  (Be!) 


A.  SANCHEZ  VICARIO 


M.  Washington  (US) 


6-4,  6-4 

A SANCHEZ 
VICARIO  (Sp) 


3-6,  6-3,  6-1 


A SANCHEZ 
VICARIO  (Sp) 


S.  GRAF  (Ger) 


6-2, 2-6,  6-3 


Winner 

6-3, 7-5 


Steffi  Graf 


6-4. 6-0 


5-7.  6-4,  6-7,  6-3,  10-6 


A.  Sugjyama  (Jpn) 


H.  J.  FERNANDEZ  (US) 


3-6,  6-2. 6-1 

M.  J.  FERNANDEZ  (US) 


M.  McGrath  (US) 


6-3,  6-0. 6-4 


K.  Studcntkove  (Slovak) 


6-4.  1-6,  6-3 


M.  McGrath  (US) 


M- McGrath  (US) 


B-3.6-1 


A,  SANCHEZ 
VICARIO  (Sp) 


6-2. 6-1 


6-4.60 
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BORIS  BECKER,  Germany,  1985.  beat  Kevin  Curren  ft'S). 
the  eighth  seed.  6-8,  6-7,  7-6,  6-4.  At  17  years  and  seven 
months  he  was  the  youngest  Wimbledon's  men’s  winner. 


Navratilova  looks 
at  the  point 
of  no  return 


Richard  Jago 

wonders  if  the 
legend’s  exit 
was  her  last 

MARTINA  Navrati- 
lova took  her  leave 
on  the  day  Court 
One  had  been  due  to  do  the 
same.  She  picked  up  a piece 
of  its  departing  grass  and 
departed  herself  with  such 
ceremonial  waves  amid 
nostalgic  cheers  that  it 
made  one  wonder  whether 
this  was  a Wimbledon  fare- 
well for  her  too. 

In  theory  she  should  still 
have  unfinished  business. 
The  7-6.  7-6  quarter-final 
defeat  she  and  Jonathan 
Stark  suffered  at  the  more 
forceful  hands  of  Grant 
Connell  and  Lindsay  Dav- 
enport not  only  cost  them 
their  mixed  doubles  title 
but  left  Navratilova  tanta- 
lisingly  one  short  of  the  re- 
cord 20  Wimbledon  titles. 

Nor  Is  she  committed  to 
another  try.  “I  only  decided 
to  play  a couple  of  weeks 
before  the  tournament  this 
time,  so  1 don't  know  if  I 
will  be  back,”  she  said.  “I 
don’t  have  any  hopes.” 

There  had  been  moments 
when  she  looked  unfamil- 
iarly  vulnerable,  even 
though  a champion's  spirit 
emanated  from  almost 
every  grimace  and  grin. 

This  encouraged  the 
crowd  to  shrill  its  enjoy- 
ment when  somehow  she 
contained  a volleying  bom- 
bardment which  saved 


match  point  on  her  serve  at 
5-6.  Her  serve  had  been 
broken  in  the  11th  game  of 
the  first  set  and  she  strug- 
gled at  the  net  in  the  second 
and  third  points  of  the 
second-set  tie-break.  Those 
put  Connell  and  Davenport 
3-0  up  and  effectively  ended 
the  holders’  campaign. 

It  had  not  been  lack  of  fit- 
ness which  scuppered  the 
legend.  The  body  still 
looked  honed,  the  move- 
ments supple.  But  absence 
of  competition  and  short- 
age of  practice  almost  cer- 
tainly hindered  her  — and 
she  has  no  plans  to  increase 
either  in  the  coming  year. 

“I  basically  don't  play 
tennis  at  all  now.”  she  said. 
"I  would  only  play  Wimble- 
don again  if  I still  had  the 
desire,  the  health  and  a 
good  partner.” 

She  exited  with  a smile 
but  left  an  impression  that, 
whether  she  returns  or  not. 
Billie  Jean  King’s  record  is 
likely  to  remain. 

The  span  of  Navratilova’s 
triumphs  had  been  empha- 
sised by  the  presence  of  the 
Czech-born  Swiss  prodigy 
Martina  Hingis  in  the  pre- 
vious match  on  Court  One. 

Hingis,  named  after  the 
enduring  legend,  indicated 
her  parents  had  made  an 
apt  choice  by  becoming  the 
youngest  player  to  reach  a 
Wimbledon  final  when  she 
and  Helena  Sukova  won 
their  doubles  6-4,  4-6,  6-1 
against  Linda  Wild  and  Liz 
Smylie.  Hingis  is  four  days 
younger  than  Lottie  Dod 
was  when  she  won  the 
singles  in  1887  at  the  age  of 
15  years  and  285  days 
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Seedless  players  who  have 
earned  their  pips  in  the  final 

P^TIL  Saturday's  surprise  emergence  of 
MaliVai  Washington  and  Richard 
Krajicek  — crowning  two  weeks  of 

unprecedented  upsets — only  eight 
unseeded  players  had  won  through  to  a 
Wimbledon  men's  singles  final,  writes 
David  Irvine.  And  only  one,  Germany’s 
Boris  Becker  in  1985,  claimed  the  title. 

For  some,  like  Becker  and  Rod  Laver,  it 
was  the  start  of  something  not  just  big 
but  enormous.  For  others,  especially 
Kurt  Neilsen  and  Fred  Stolle,  it  offered  a 
tantalising  glimpse  (and  in  their  case  re- 
glimpse),  of  the  much  sought-after  glory 
which  kept  on  eluding  them  — five  losing 
finals  between  them.  In  Laver’s  and  even 
Becker's  case  there  was  an  inevitability 
about  their  breakthrough.  But  who  could 
have  foreseen  the  26-year-old  New  i 

Zealander  Chris  Lewis,  ranked  91st  in 
the  world,  claiming  the  place  pencilled  in 
for  Jimmy  Connors  in  1983?  For 
Germany’s  Wilhelm  Bungert,  the  last  ' 
amateur  to  confound  predictions  in  such 
spectacular  fashion,  a final  appearance 
in  1967  was  the  reward  for  10  years  of 
patient  endeavour. 
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ROD  LAVER.  Australia,  1959.  lost  to  Alex  Olm edo  (US),  seeded  one.  6-1.  6-3,  6-4.  A year  later,  when  he  was  21.  he 
reached  the  final  again  — this  time  as  No.  3 seed  — before  losing  to  Neal  Fraser.  But  he  won  in  1961  and  1962  and  again, 
after  years  as  a professional,  in  1968  and  1969.  Two  of  his  successes  formed  part  of  Grand  Slam  sweeps. 
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MARTIN  MULLIGAN.  Australia,  1962,  lost  to  Rod  Laver, 
seeded  one.  6-2.  6-2.  6-1.  Mulligan,  then  21  years  old. 
never  got  beyond  the  fourth  round  thereafter. 


Washington  aced 
by  fortune’s 
slings  and  arrows 


Richard  Williams 

sees  the  American 
take  a fatalistic 
approach  to  defeat 

ITS  kinda  like  playing 
Ostrava."  MaliVai  Wash- 
ington said  at  his  press 
conference,  when  invited 
to  summarise  the  Wimbledon 
experience.  “In  the  Czech 
Republic,”  he  added  helpfully, 
seeing  the  blank  looks. 

Washington  has  a deadpan 
sen se  of  humour.  “That  was 
just  a joke."  he  said,  before 
the  All  England  Club  could 
confiscate  the  silver  plate  he 
said  would  look  nice  on  the 
mantelpiece  in  his  new  house 
in  Florida.  "The  whole  experi- 
ence is,  you  know,  toughto 
put  tnto  words.” 

Only  slightly  tougher  than 
attempting  to  analyse  the  sig- 
nificance of  a men's  champi- 
onship in  which  the  last  few 
days,  once  the  No.  1 seed  and 
three-time  champion  Pete 
Sampras  had  disappeared,  did 
indeed  resemble  tie  draw  of  a 
second-tier  event  somewhere 
in  the  remoter  regions  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  winner  of  Washington 
versus  Martin  to  play  the 
winner  of  Krajicek  versus 
Stoltenberg  in  the  final?  That 
hardly  seemed  a prospect  to 
awaken  the  appetites  of  con-  i 
firmed  tennis  nuts,  never 
mind  of  those  whose  minds 
turn  to  the  game  only  for  a ' 
single  formigbt  each  year. 

Yet  the  men’s  final  created 
a genuine  drama,  even  if  it 
needed  the  suspense  created 
by  the  rain  breaks  — the  leit- 
motif of  the  second  week  — to 
make  it  truly  memorable.  It 
Was  never  going  to  be  a clas- 
sic but  Krajicek's  play  was  of 
sufficiently  high  quality  to 
justify  his  ownership  of  the 
great  golden  cup  for  the  next 
year,  while  Washington’s 
fierce  though  ultimately  un- 
availing desire  to  make  his 
mark  clearly  engaged  the 
sympathies  of  the  spectators. 


Going  Dutch  — Krajicek’s 
girlfriend  Daphne  Dekkers 

The  match  never  _ looked 
like  going  the  distance,  not 
after  Krajicek  had  served  the 
opening  game  to  love  and 
then  taken  his  opponent's  ser- 
vice immediately  with  the 
loss  of  only  one  point 

But  Washington's  commit- 
ment made  a game  of  it  as  did 
his  dignity  and  his  refusal  to 
hide  behind  the  usual  game- 
face  antics  beloved  of  those 
who  take  themselves  too 
seriously. 

Struggling  against  the 
Dutchman’s  serve  in  the  sixth 
game  of  the  second  set  Wash- 
ington saw  the  ball  zip  off  the 
frame  of  his  racket  and  end 
up.  as  it  were,  in  the  hands  of 
first  slip.  He  walked  to  the 
back  of  the  court  asked  the 
ball  boy  for  the  ball,  and 
paced  back  across  the  base- 
- Hue.  bolding  the  offending  ob- 
ject in  front  of  him  and  giving 
it  a good  talkingto,  like  the 
Prince  of  Denmark  with  poor 
Yorick’s  skull 

Poor  Washington  could  do 
nothing  about  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  at  the  other  end. 
Whenever  something  worked 
for  him,  he  went  into  a little 
set  of  skipping  steps  to  en- 
courage himself.  When  he 
ended  a sequence  of  14  win- 
ning points  by  Krajicek  in  the 
sixth  game  of  the  third  set,  he 
skipped  practically  the  whole 


way  from  the  net  to  the 
baseline. 

But  Krajicek  had  the  smile 
of  Daphne  Deckers,  his  girl- 
friend, beaming  down  from 
the  players'  seats,  and  he 
showed  no  real  sign  of  de- 
scending from  the  heights  at 
which  he  had  established 
himself  during  his  successive 
defeats  of  Sanchez,  Rasta  gno, 
Steven,  Stich,  Sampras  and 
Stoltenberg. 

"His  serve  was  the  differ- 
ence in  the  match,"  Washing- 
ton said.  “That’s  got  to  be  one 
of  the  reasons  why  he's  been 
so  successful  here.  1 venture 
to  say  that  he  was  coming  in 
averaging  a good  120  [mph]  on 
his  first  serves.  At  that  kind 
of  speed,  placement  doesn’t 
matter  so  much.  Heck,  you 
can  bit  it  straight  at  the  guy 
and. he  won’t  be  able  to  handle 
it  When  a guy  is  doing  that 
and  he  can  do  it  consistently, 
it’s  tough  to  break.  It  puts 
everything  cm  you  to  try  and 
hold.  When  you're  serving 
like  that  all  you  have  to  do  is 
hold  out  the  rest  of  the  set  and 
you’re  there." 

Whan  Washington  netted 
the  final  point,  Krajicek  said, 
he  could  not  believe  the  con- 
test was  at  an  end.  “I  was  un- 
believably happy  — but  then  I 
felt  is  the  match  really  over? 
For  a split  second  I thought, 
am  I making  a fool  of  myself? 
But  then  nobody  started 
laughing  too  much,  so  I 
thought  I really  must  have 
won." 

There  bad  been  plenty  of 
laughter  earlier  in  the  after- 
noon at  this  oddest  of  Wimble- 
dons,  when  the  Centre  Court 
was  entertained  by  its  first 
streaker,  who  ran  the  length 
of  the  court  just  before  the 
warm-up  was  due.  to  begin, 
naked  except  for  a small 
white  apron  which  she  lifted 
as  she  passed  the  players, 
who  were  standing  on  either 
side  of  the  net  for  the  photog- 
raphers' benefit 

“At  least  for  me  it  put  a 
smile  on  my  face,"  Krajicek 
said.  “It  broke  the  tension  a 
■little  bit" 

“Oh,  man,"  Washington 
said,  a little  more  effusively. 
“Rich  and  I were  standing 
there,  getting  our  pictures 
taken,  and  out  of  the  comer  of 
my  eye  I see  the  crowd  reac- 
tion and  1 see  someone  com- 
ing. I thought  it  was  a photo- 
grapher at  first  Then  I see 
these  . . . you  know,  just  wab- 
bling around,  and  Jeez,  she 
smiled  at  me,  and  then,  you 
know,  she  had  on  like  an 
apron,  and  she  lifted  it  up, 
and  she  was  still  smiling  at 
me.  Then  I got  flustered  and 
three  sets  later,  boom,  I was 
gone.  If  she'd  only  run  back, 
maybe  I'd  have  had  better 
luck." 


Gallant  loser . . . Washington  looks  to  the  heavens  on  a day  he  was  brought  to  earth  by  Krajicek  photograph:  tom  j&jwus 


Yesterday’s  results 


Men’s  Singles 

Semi  Until* 

(Seeds  In  cop  Hals) 

M WnNaglMi  (VIS)  bt  T MAflTtN  (US.  13] 

5- 7.  6-4.  8-7. 6-3,  10-a  D Knfnk  (Notti) 
01  J StoHenbwg  (Aus)  7-5,  6-2,  8-1. 

Final 

Kn#M*  at  Washlngon  8-2,  8-4. 0-3. 

Women’s  Singles 

Final 

S <31 IAT  (Oar.  1)  bt  * SANCHEZ  VtCAHIO 
(Bp,  4}  8-3.  7-5. 

Men’s  Doubles 

Semi-final, 

T A WOOOetUDOE/M  WOOOFORDE 

(Aus.  1)  M M PHRJPPGUSSISfP  RAFTER 
I Aik,  71)  5-3.  7-8.  7-6. 

final 

woodbuidobswoodforok  bt  a 
Btaok/Q  Cams  (Zbnfeui.  3]  4-6.  6-1. 

6- 3.  6-2. 

Women’s  Doubles 

Quarter-finals 

O PBUJANDUZ/N  ZVCTEVA  (US.'BS- 
urns.  2)  M Y B4SUKUC  M VIS  Ilno/Nelh 
17)  6-1.  6-4.  M HtHOjS/H  SUKOVA 
tSmta/Ci  8]  Bt  J NGVOTNA.'A  SANCHEZ 


VIC  ARK)  (Cz/Sp.  1]  3-8.  7-6.  6-3. 

Semi-finals 

M J MoCrMh/L  defend  (USAjM.  4)  bt 
NnaWZWM  0-4.  3-5.  11-9;  MH- 

OIS4SUKOVA  bt  P D SMVL1BL  M WILD 
lAusAJS.  IS)  B-t.  4-8.  0-4. 

Mixed  Doubles 

Third  round 

C SWUM  SUKOVA  (Cz,  7)  to  D MacPhef  ■ 
flon/n  McQuillan  (Aus!  6-1.  4-6,  6-3,  P 
OAUBRUmUP  H SHHVEA  (US.  B)  bt  J 
EagbVA  EM  wood  (Aus)  6-2.  6-4;  Q COM- 
tKLL/L  A DAVENPORT  (Can/US.  2)  bt  M 
KOLA.  M MCnEt  (US.  12)  8-2.  6-0;  ■ 
WOODFORDE/L  NSILAND  [Aus/Urt,  1)  to 
M J Batea/N  BradtKe  (GEVAus)  6-4  8-4 
Quarter-finals 

e J Von  MnstaWL  Otfena  (SAAl)  M n 
BwuhflC  Po  (Swe/US)  6-4.  5-4.  COW- 
KELL/DAVENPOflT  b(  J STARK/M  NAV- 
RATILOVA [l)S  S)  7-6.  7-6. 

Men’s  Over-35 
Doubles 

Round  Robin 
First  round 

J B Rttgenldd)  Tmw  (Au&AJS)  bt  A 
ArmitiabV  Amrltrai  (Ind)  6-4  6-1;  W J 
Flbail/T  WHMtoa  (Pel/USl  Dt  P Fl0mH>3.H 
PtelPt  (US)  6-4. 8-4;  A A Mayor /a  Kayo 
(US)  MAM  Jarteu/J  H Sm-in  (GBi  6-3. 
f-2.  K Cumm/J  C Krtofc  lUS)  to  C Oow- 


Oe»»etl/C  J Maitram  IQBl  6-2.  8-7.  5-4. 

Semi-finals 

P Slozfl/r  Srotd  (Cz)  bl  J 8 Fitzgerald^ 
Tanner  (Aus/USl  6-3. 7-5:  Hfek/WHclMa 
bt  M R EdmowteoA/K  Warwick  (Aus)  7-6. 
6-7.  6-4. 

Final 

HboMWBklson  bt  5kuil/Smld  6-2,  5-7. 
6-1. 

Men’s  Over-45 
Doubles 

Semi-finals 

M C Meun/S  E Stewart  (US)  M l Nw- 
ta&sTT  G Ofcker  (RwiVNelhl  8-3,  7-6;  J C 
Ataxondcr/P  6 Dent  [Aua)  61  ft  A J 
Hewin/F  D McMillan  (SAj  6-0,  7-4 

Final 

AJeasmter/Deol  bt  Atessen/Stswort  7-6. 
8-2. 

Women's  Ladies 
Playback 

Final 

J M Dwrte/A  E Smith  (C&US)  to  M Jau- 
eovec/V  Vennaak  (Slo<SA|  6-3  6-2. 

Boys’  Singles 

Quarfer-finats 

V VOLTCHKOV  (BcOitis.  6i  bl  N Mas&U 
iChllel  7-6.  3-6.  b-6  P Weaaots  (Noth)  to 
P Sichaphjn  .Thai  6-4  6-4-  I UuhJchs 
iCroi  bl  M Lee  i&Bi  "-5  6-4  J Cr abb 


(Aua)  bl  J R Brandi  |Qer)  7-8.  8-3. 

SemMinals 

(jnJUoki  bi  Weasels  7-5,  G-4;  VOLTCH- 
KOV bl  Crabb  6-4, 1-5, 6-3. 

Final 

1NM.TCMKOV  M LJubloc  3-0.  8-2.  6-3. 

Boys’  Doubles 

Second  round 

V Afevro/J  l»Mpm  (Swta/Fr)  bl  A 
Hodad/H  Lovy  (tar)  6-3, 7-8.  D Heberta/w 
VIWWiom*  (SAj  b)  A Ki mfR  Rake  (US) 

7-8,  8-2;  D BnsoUM  Babidiaud  (IV 
Can]  bt  L Homa/P  Srichaphan  (Permia) 
»/o;  M Lee/D  Stowed  (GB)  U G 
Abrama/B  Bryan  (US)  B-0. 7-6;  J Cnhws 
Qainl  (Aus)  bi  M Gregorc/J  Hto  (HK)  J-4 

7- 5.  6-2. 

Quarter-finals 

B HnWS  T IMiMtor  (GB)  M K KmVM 
Russell  (US)  7-8,  6-4;  BiMufeEURoW- 
d»ed  to  Y RemenvM  Sanchez  (Ven/Uex) 

8- 1.  7-4  Laa/Showood  bi  AllagriDPe- 
query  6-4  7-5.  RobcrawhUahooGs  m 
CrabiVGaonl  84.  8-3 

Sani-ftato 

Bi  eeuidlaieMotoud  bt  Haran /Pender 
6-3.  8-4;  nebwU/WMMiMiaa  bi  Lee.' 
Slwrwood  7-8.  7-6. 


feamfefi/flofafchMNi  bl  RobeitsMhilr. 

hwse  8-2. 8-< 


Girls’  Singles 

Quarter-finals 

H Decay  iFr)  bi  S Rcewee  tuS)  6-3.  7-S;  ■ 
Swim  ispj  M M Jeon  |SK»)  6-4. 6-7. 8-2 

Semi-finals 

A Maurocmo  |Fri  to  A 0 SitW  (Fr)  6-4. 
6-3.  Serna  to  Dechy  7-5.  6-1 


Haaraame  U Bama  WWW 

Girls’  Doubles 

Second  round 

OBembmeeUkova/A  Mao nomo  (Fr)  B) 
S E Draho-BrocLmaiuJ  Stock  (Aus/SAI 
B-O.  6-3:  L Octedoh/S  BK«*  bt  J 
Ovnan/E  Roubanova  (GB)  <-*■  “_1-  ■ 
OtzyboBMtcWS  Khinoya  iPoliCl)  to  N 
D«hy/A  0 SxWl  (Fr;  8-4  4-5.  8-2. 

Quarter-finals 

A Mppeer/H  White  tUS)  bl  A RadeJievrt' 
Z Valetova  {Cro.’StTvali)  7-6,  6-1;  Ba*»- 

to  J Choudruiry) 

L Latimer  (GB)  6-1.  £-4;  OctcHeh/ltMms 
(USl  to  C eiacft/S  Qe  Betv  (Z<nvSAj  6-2. 
7-6;  ■ Paatikoo/j  SehottfoUmra  (Czi  to 
Ef3ybera«lia!iaomeva  6-4.  2-8.  6-2. 

Semi-finals 

Oaicrtoh/Rouvei  (US'  b'  PBStiknva/ 
Schonleldava  6-3.  5-3.  BarobanscW- 
bwWMwiiMia  bt  RippnerWlilie  IUS1 
7-S.  6-3 


Fond  embrace  . . . the  new 
champion  greets  his  trophy 

Grand 
Slam 
first  for 
Krajicek 


Continued  from  page  l 
ure  given  the  man's  un- 
doubted ability. 

Even  before  this  Wimble- 
don. and  given  his  success  in 
Italy  and  France,  few  gave 
him  any  sort  of  chance.  But 
this  was  the  year  when  the 
distinctly  improbable  became 
totally  possible.  "For  a split 
second  I thought  ‘am  1 mak- 
ing a fool  of  myself?’"  said 
Krajicek  after  he  had  struck 
his  final  winning  forehand.  It 
was  real  enough. 

So  he  became  the  first 
Dutchman  to  win  Wimbledon 
or  any  Grand  Slam  title.  Tom 
Okker  reached  the  US  Open 
final  in  1968,  where  he  lost  to 
another  black  American 
Arthur  Ashe. 

Krajicek's  win  earned  him 
£392,500,  although  it  was 
something  a little  different 
that  lit  up  his  eyes  before  the 
match  began.  Wimbledon’s 
first  streaker  cavorted  past 
both  players  as  they  stood  at 
the  net  and  the  Dutchman 
admitted  afterwards  that  her 
run  had  helped  break  the 
tension. 

Hie  All  England  Club  was 
slightly  more  circumspect. 
“Whilst  we  do  not  wish  to 
condone  the  practice,  it  did  at 
least  provide  some  light 
amusement  for  our  loyal  and 
patient  supporters,  who  have 
had  a trying  time  during  the 
recent  bad  weather,"  read 
their  statement  Topless  dan- 
cers and  Sir  Cliff  next  year 
perhaps. 

Washington,  aged  27  and 
ranked  20th  in  the  world  but 
with  only  one  previous  major 
quarter-final  appearance  in 
seven  years  of  trying,  saw  the 
writing  on  the  grass  as  early 
as  the  second  game  when  Kra- 
jicek broke  his  serve.  "Bor- 
mg!”  came  a brief  cry  as  Kra- 
jicek pummelled  down  three 
successive  aces  to  make  the 
score  5-2,  But  this  was  not  the 
aridity  of  the  Sampras-Ivani- 
sevic  final  of  two  years  ago. 

"The  trouble  is  that  when 
you  play  a guy  serving  like 
Richard  you  can  be  40-0  up  on 
his  serve  and  even  then  lie 
blasts  four  past  you,"  said  the 
white-haired  Pancho  Segura, 
who  was  regularly  taken  to 
the  service  cleaners  by  Pan- 
cho Gonzales.  The  great  show- 
man was  talking  during  the 
first  of  three  rain  breaks  and 
urging  Washington  to  step  in 
more  often. 

Washington's  game  cer- 
tainly improved  sharply  dur- 
ing the  second  set  although 
Krajicek's  serve  was  threat- 
ened only  once  — and  then 
only  briefly.  The  American 
was  battling  a surging  tide 
and  was  engulfed  again  in  the 
ninth  game  of  the  second  set, 
saving  two  break  points  but 
not  the  third. 

The  only  element  that  could 
have  stopped  the  Dutchman 
was  the  weather.  Washington 
managed  one  break  back  in  the 
third  set  but  this  strangest  of 
Wimbiedons  ended  thankfully 
on  a ringing  note  of  individual 
triumph. 
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Cricket 

Atherton 
summons  a retort 
to  the  chattering 
classes 


Tennis 

Graf  remains  first 
among  unequals. 
Stephen  Bierley 
reports 


Mixed  blessings  that  recall  the  sunset  evenings  of  youth 


Frank  Keating 


Tourde  France 


THE  mixed  doubles  final 
will  be  played  today. 
More  than  £100,000  is  on 
the  table— £68^280 
shared  by  the  winners  and 
£34,140  by  the  runners-up. 

The  doubles  flicker  in  the 
long  shadows  of  eyaningCTTTi. 
light  at  Wimbledon  these  days 
but  they  are  big  business.  And 
business  is  business.  After  win- 
ning the  men's  doubles  final  on 
Saturday  evening  “the  Woo- 
dies” stopped  by  to  collect  their 
cheque  far  £160,810  before  an- 


nouncing: "We  just  want  to 
Keep  winning,  so  we  can  be- 
come part  ofhistory. " 

In  financial  terms  they  al- 
ready are.  Since  they  teamed 
up  In  1991  the  Australians 

Mai*  Woodforde  and  Todd 

Woodbridge  have  shared  more 

than  £4  million  in  prize-money 
alone.  This  was  their  fourth 
Wimbledon  title  on  the  trot,  a 
record  for  the  century  unless 

one  includes  the  Doherty 
brothers,  who  won  on  the  trot 
from  1897  to  1901.  The  Woodies' 


compatriots  John  Newcombe 
and  Tony  Roche  wan  three  in  a 
row  from  1968. 

During  that  hat-trick  New- 
combe appeared  in  two  singles 

finals  and  Roche  in  one.  They 
played  doubles  as  a diversion 
and,  as  Roche  said  yesterday, 
“the  four-man  game  was  a ter- 
rific way  to  fine-tune  your 
singles’  reactions,  your  shot- 
making and  your  racket  con- 
trol After  that  it  was  fun”. 

The  old  partners  are  still 
fine-tuning  for  flm  and  they 


were  put  out  of  the  over-4Ss 
quarter-finals  on  Friday  by  Hie 
Nastase  and  Tom  Okker.  Last- 

tag  a day  longer,  until  Satur- 
days semirfinals,  was  the 

roman  tics’  team  of  Frew  Mc- 
Millan and  Bob  Hewitt,  who 
also  won  three  Wimbledon 
titles  over  a remarkable  12- 
year  spaa  “We  just  fnet  up, 

changed  and  played,"  says  Mc- 
Millan- “In  all  that  time  I don’t 
think  we  once  had  dinner 
together." 

But  mixed  doubles  are  the 


most  marvellous  and,  really, 
the  most  relevant  Tb  some  mi- 
sogynists, of  course,  mixed  is 
the  Battle  of  the  Sexes  writ 
large — namely,  and  with  any 
luck.  6-0, 6-0. 6-0.  As  the 
maestro  cf  one-upmanship 
Stephen  Potter  had  it:  In 
mixed,  play  to  the  rule,  of 
which  there  are  three : 

1.  Changing  ends,  mix  up 
your  game  and  know  when  to 
stand  aside  at  the  net-post  in 
order  to  allow  your  female  op- 
ponent to  come  by  first  and 


equally  when  to  allow  her  the 
minimum  room  to  get  by. 

2.  Know  when  to  make  a 
show  of  encouraging  your  part- 
ner and  exclaiming  ‘Good 
shot*. 

3.  Know  exactly  when  and 
how  to  apologise  profusely  to 
the  female  opponimt  for  lob- 
bing into  the  sun.** 

Jack  Kramer  played  Potter 
for  reaL  He  once  said  that 
wbenhis  professional  circus 
toured  the  world  in  the  Fifties, 
he  usually  had  to  play  mixed 


Indurain’s 

sixth  title 
slips  away 


William  Fotheringhamon  the 

wicked  Alpine  climbs  that  have 
mined  the  champion’s  campaign 


Evgeny  berzln.  the 

precocious  Russian 
prodigy  who  toppled 
Miguel  Indurain  in  the 
1994  Tour  of  Italy,  finally 
came  of  age  this  weekend  in 
the  Alps.  He  will  enter  his 
adopted  Italy  in  the  maillot 
jaune  today  but  is  by  no 
means  certain  to  hang  on  to 
the  overall  lead. 

The  race  is  poised  for  an- 
other showdown  in  today’s 
massive  mountain  stage  to 
the  Sestriere  ski  resort, 
though  it  it  possible  snow  will 
force  the  stage  to  be  re-routed. 

The  blond  Russian's  experi- 
ence of  the  Alps  last  year  was 
mostly  gained  from  within 
his  team  car  after  he  quit 
This  year  has  been  different 
altogether:  on  Saturday  Ber- 
zin merely  observed,  in  as 
much  comfort  as  is  possible 
while  riding  125  miles  over 
three  mountains  in  pouring 
rain,  while  Bjame  Riis’s  Tele- 
kom team  took  the  race  apart 
and  Indurain  suffered  his 
worst  few  minutes  in  any  of 
the  last  six  Tours. 

By  Saturday  evening  Ber- 
zin led  the  race  but  there  was 
no  margin  for  error.  Remark- 
ably, after  almost  1,000  miles' 
racing.  Abraham  Olano  of 
Spain,  the  current  world 
champion,  was  in  the  same 
time  and  the  Russian  held  the 
yellow  jersey  only  because  he 
had  finished  O.lSsec  ahead  of 
Olano  in  the  prologue  time 
trial  a week  earlier. 

Behind  these  two  the  top  10 
— including  men  with 


healthy  Tour  pedigrees  such 
as  Tony  Rominger,  Piotr 
Ugroumov,  Riis  and  Richard 
Virenque  — were  covered  by 
lmin  2sec.  Saturday’s  sensa- 
tional stage  may  have  put 
paid  to  Laurent  Jalabert, 
Boardman.  Heulot  and  Indur- 
ain but  the  yellow  jersey  was 
very  much  up  for  grabs. 

Yesterday's  mountain  time- 
trial,  up  the  valley  road  from 
Bourg  Saint  Maurice  to  Val 
dlsere,  was  bound  to  shuffle 
the  order  again  and  so  it 
proved.  The  race  is  now 
reduced  to  six  riders. 

Berzin’s  victory  was  con- 
vincing but  not  enough  to  de- 
stroy the  hopes  of  Riis,  who 
confirmed  the  progress  he 
made  last  year,  when  he  gave 
Indurain  a few  nervous  mo- 
ments in  the  first  centre  la 
montre. 

Olano  confirmed  hopes  that 
he  may  be  Spain’s  next  great 
stage-race  rider  by  dropping 
only  45  seconds.  He  and  Riis 
are  now,  respectively,  43  and 
45  seconds  behind  Berzin, 
margins  which  are  put  into 
perspective  by  the  fact  that  in 
three  desperate  kilometres  on 
Saturday  Indurain  lost  over 
three  minutes. 

Also  in  the  frame  is  Ro- 
minger. one  minute  eight 
seconds  back.  He  and  Olano 
are  team-mates  and  good 
friends  and  will  look  to  attack 
Berzin  in  turns  if  he  falters. 
Riis  may  be  able  to  rely  on  his 
young  team-mate  Jan  Ullrich, 
now  fifth  at  97  seconds,  for 
the  same  task  but,  at  22.  the 


German  is  a Tour  novice.  In 
sixth  place  is  a dark  horse, 
Peter  Luttemberger  of  Aus- 
tria. who  came  from  nowhere 
to  win  the  Tour  of  Switzer- 
land last  month,  r.fim  his  Car- 
rera team-mates  Marco  Pan- 
tani  and  Claudio  Chiappucci, 
he  is  capable  of  great  things 
in  the  mountains  and  could 
spring  a surprise  today. 

Berzin  has  included  Indur- 
ain in  his  list  of  dangermen- 
but  that  may  have  been  out  of 
politeness:  after  dropping  an- 
other minute  yesterday,  the 
five-times  winner  is  now  11th, 
almost  five  minutes  adrift 
While  he  should  never  be 
underestimated,  at  an  equiva- 
lent point  in  each  of  his  five 
Tour  wins  Indurain  has  been 
in  the  yellow  jersey,  well 
ahead  and  with  his  rivals  bro- 
ken men. 

Chris  Boardman  is  also  dig- 
ging deep.  He  took  a more 
than  creditable  eighth  place 
yesterday,  demonstrating  im- 
pressive recovery  after  his 
massive  time  loss  of  Satur- 
day. "I  gave  it  everything, 
and  am  not  particularly 
pleased  but  it  is  better  than 
yesterday,"  he  said.  Now  half 
an  hour  behind,  he  is  deter- 
mined to  get  to  Paris  and  is 
hoping  that  he  may  be  given 
leeway  to  bid  for  a stage  win 
and  to  attempt  to  move  up 
towards  the  top  20.  Unlike 
Boardman,  Jalabert  did  not 
recover  from  his  travails  of 
Saturday. 

Today  will  see  more  dam- 
age. The  weather  forecast  is, 
predictably,  cold  and  wet. 

• Today’s  stage:  Val  dls&re- 
Sestriere.  190km. 


Wfwatn  Fothw  Iiiyham  la 
features  editor  of  Cyolm 
Weekly 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20v699 

Set  by  Crispa 


with  Gussy  Moran.  long  in  leg 
and  short  in  skirt  and  skill. 
“Woe  betide  you  if  you  foiled  to 
shout  'Good  shot!'  whenever 
she  managed  to  get  a ball  back, 
which  was  rare.” 

Kramer  reckoned  that  the 
prime  rule  of  mixed  was  “to  lob 
to  the  lady  opponent  always, 
and  to  the  precise  spot  on  court 
where  her  gent  cannot  cheat, 
run  round  her  and  take  it". 

As  in  mixed,  so  in  the  hectic 
three-setter  of  life  and  love 
itself. 


Tour 

enjoys 


Across 


1 Saw  show  with  the  right  note 
(7) 

S Fodder  for  cattle  In  Alpine 
meadows?  (7) 

9 The  student's  leave  of 
absence  from  lunch  say  (5) 

10  Speed  with  which  the  man- 
agers aim  to  score  here  (9) 

11  Turn  work  into  play  (9) 

12  Enabled  a high-ranking 
official  to  find  oblivion  (5) 

13  Wrinkle  free  and  middle- 
aged!  (5) 

15  Possibly  let  assets  go  to  get 
flat  (9) 

18  People  are  not  fit  to  take 
them  (9) 

19  This  Is  unusual  If  not  in 
military  service  (5) 

21  Record  set  by  a female 
animal  (5) 

23  A bunch  of  reporters  keen  to 
enlist  help?  (5,4) 


25  Awfully  deiing — are  called 
to  account  for  it  (9) 

26  The  capital  of  a couple  of 
hundred  big  guns  (5) 

27  Immutable  as  8 (7) 

28  Diversified  sport,  that  is  the 
answer  (7) 

Down 


1 Head  getting  In  through 
advocate  (7) 

2 Having  a single  manual 
worker  take  heed  and  no 
mistake!  (3-6) 

3 Offering  some  pretext, 
radioed  for  additional 
supplies  (5) 

4 Game  graduate  fallow  about 
to  make  a lot  of  money  (9) 

5 A body  of  seamen  captured 
by  the  French  in  Ulster  (5) 

6 Spanish  gentleman  having  a 
dance  with  the  queen  in 
company  (9) 

7 Devious  sort — a cook  (5) 


WMMERS  OF  PRIZE  PUZZLE  20.092 

This  week's  Winners  of  a Coffins 
Engfish  Dictionary  are  Michael  J 
Smith  of  North  Ptakenham.  Norfbflc 
J M GraenaU  of  Plymouth,  Alan  Scan 
Of  Glasgow,  Tarry  Patterson  of 
Omagh,  and  Mrs  B Forsyth  of 
Thornton  Ctevefsys. 

8 Quite  without  purpose,  tike 
27(7) 

14  Leaving  out  the  objection  (9) 

16  America  backing  the  prodigal 
wiH  hold  things  up  (9) 

17  The  means  of  obtaining 

admission  is  fascinating  (9) 

18  Many  a fool,  overtime, 
creates  friction  (7) 

20  Impress  certain  points  on 
serious  follower  (7) 

I 22  A resort  of  high-fliers  (5) 

23  Really  punishing  Nepal  trip 
(5) 

| 24  The  rogue  will  do  badly  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 


Slippery  slope . . . Indurain  feels  the  strain  during  yesterday’s  individual  time-trial  to  Val  d lsere 


The  blood,  sweat  and  tears  in 
the  rain  for  the  Tour  cyclists 

William  Fotheringham  in  Val  d’lsere  on 
a weather-hft  week  that  saw  40  withdrawals 


PETER  DEJONQ 


Mark  Redding  on 

why  the  great  race 
can  afford  to  reject 
pay-per-view  offers 

COUCH  potatoes  world- 
wide can  rest  easy:  the 
Tour  de  France  has  no 
intention  of  going  pay-per- 
view.  Approaches  have  been 
made  from  cable  television  in 
the  United  States,  sparking 
fears  that  future  coverage  in 
Europe  could  go  down  the 
pay-per-view  route,  but  the 
organisers  this  week  prom- 
ised to  remain  firmly  an- 
chored to  the  major  networks. 

"We  want  our  exposure  to 
be  as  wide  as  possible."  said 
Yarn  Le  Moenner.  in  charge 
of  international  sales  for  ASO 
of  Paris,  the  company  that 
oversees  the  Tour  de  France 
"It  is  the  only  event  that  has 
so  many  spectators  and  we 
want  it  to  remain  free." 

The  American  approaches 
have  been  rebuffed  and  Le 
Moenner  said  that  with  three 
years  to  run  on  the  present 
contract  there  was  no  chance 
of  a change  of  heart  — and  no 
wonder.  The  TV  exposure  is 
up  by  20  per  cent  this  year 
and  is  being  seen  by  150 
countries  "from",  in  Le  Moen- 
ners  words,  "Vietnam  to 
Mexico.  Australia  to  the 
United  States". 

He  was  unable  to  say  how- 
many  people  watched  it  and 
was  unwilling  to  say  how- 
much  advertising  revenue  it 
tb™ugj*  “■  But  he  did  know 
that  TV  crews  from  32  coun- 

woul5  jom  71  radio 
stations  and  the  two  public 
broadcast  channels  France  2 
30(1  3 — which  provide  the 
to  help  maintain 
the  tradition  of  Tour  coverage 
onre  heralded  by  a crowing 
cockerel  on  Pa  the  newsreels  ° 

ToUr  ^ be- 
come associated  with  the  ex- 
"“l"*  hichllghts  package 
SK”  ™ h evenins  on  Chan- 
Tb*  Producer  Brian 
««  his  teeth  on 
Grandstand  and  that  BBC 
pedigree  shows:  his  VTV 
company,  which  supplies  the 
J/eWights.  has  taken  the  in 


„ Then  call  our  solutions  Sne 

1 xas.  Cals  cost  39p  par 

™.  cheap  rate,  4flp  par  rrtn  at  on 

other  tunas.  Service  suppfred  by  ATS 


IT  WAS  the  first  of  many 
sobering  sights  over  the 
weekend:  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing most  of  the  field  scram- 
bled for  shelter  from  a torren- 
tial rain  shower  five  minutes 
before  the  start  of  the  200- 
kilomefre  stage  from  Cham- 
bery  to  Les  Arcs,  They  ran  for 
trees,  cars,  the  podium  where 
they  sign  on  each  day:  any 
port  in  this  storm. 

It  must  have  struck  each 
man  that  if  they  thought  the 
last  week  of  crashes,  torren- 
tial rain  and  stress  had  been 
hell,  they  had  been  kidding 
themselves.  The  road  south 
from  's-Hertogenbosch  was 
merely  purgatory:  hell  lav  in 
the  next  125  miles. 

There  had  been  stress  and 
danger  aplenty  since  the  race 
left  Holland  six  days  earlier. 
Headwinds  meant  that  stages 
scheduled  to  finish  during 
television  prime  time  ended 
when  riders  would  normally 
be  receiving  massage  or  eat- 
ing dinner.  The  wind  led  to 
fears  of  crashes  as  the  rain 
battered  down  every  day.  "It 
has  rained  more  in  five  days 
than  in  the  last  five  Tours." 
said  Miguel  Indurain's  man- 
ager Jose  Miguel  Echavarri. 
Alex  Ziffle  summed  up  the  | 


feelings:  “I  am  getting  to 
sleep  at  three  in  the  morning, 
we  are  eating  like  pigs,  as 
quick  as  we  can  every  night, 
and  just  go  to  our  rooms.  I'm 
taking  pills  to  sleep.  There 
are  rumours  that  the  stages 
will  finish  later  next  year:  if 
they  do,  I won’t  be  here." 

The  stress  mounted  as  the 
pile-ups  happened,  and  fights 


met  de  Roselend,  suffering  is 
prolonged  in  cold  rain,  while 
60-m  iles-per-hour  descents  in 
blinding  spray  have  taken  on 
a new  resonance  since  the 
death  last  year  — on  a fine 
dry  day  — of  Fabio  Casarteili. 

It  was  no  surprise  then  to 
see  Zulie  — one  of  the  Tour's 
more  accident-prone  riders  — 
finish  covered  in  grazes  after 
two  slips,  one  of  which  took 
him  into  a ditch.  It  was 
Ziffle's  third  smash  in  three 
days.  Johan  Bruyneel's  crash 
was  heart-stopping:  the  Bel- 


The  Belgian  went  straight  on  at 
a left-hand  bend  and  flew  into 
a ravine,  followed  by  his  bike 


broke  out  among  the  riders: 
the  American  Lance  Arm- 
strong had  a dose  encounter 
with  the  Frenchman  Gilles 
Bouvard.  which  he  put  down 
to  “the  nerves  of  the  race”, 
while  Andrei  Tchmil  of  Rus- 
sia and  Peter  Luttenberger  of 
Austria  — who  could  be  thic 
year’s  surprise  climber  — 
came  to  blows  over  dangerous 
riding. 

But  all  this  was  as  nothing 
compared  to  Saturday's  epic. 
On  Alpine  climbs  such  as  the 
Col  de  la  Madeleine  and  Cor- 


gian  went  straight  on  at  a left- 
hand  bend,  rode  between  a 
large  rock  and  a crash  barrier 
and  flew  into  a ravine,  fol- 
lowed by  his  bike.  His  foil  was 
broken  by  a tree,  and  he  clam- 
bered back  up  to  finish  20th 
and  in  a state  of  shock. 

There  had  been  speculation 
over  the  long-term  effects  of 
the  rain  and  stress,  and  they 
began  to  be  seen  on  Saturday. 
Stephane  Heulot,  the  maillot 
jaune.  was  just  one  of  many 
riders  suffering  from  tendini- 
tis caused  by  the  wet  and 


cold.  In  such  weather  the  tiny 
tears  in  the  musculature  do 
not  heal  as  quickly.  In  addi- 
tion, when  riders  crash  — 
and  there  are  fi?w  who  have 
not  — the  bruises  and  strains 
make  them  sit  awkwardly  on 
me  bike,  causing  compensa- 
tory injuries. 

Heuiot’s  tendinitis  made  it- 
self felt  as  he  climbed  the 
Madeleine  but  his  true  cal- 
vaire  came  on  the  Cermet  de 
Roselend,  where  the  pain  be- 
came  so  intense  that  he  was 
forced  to  quit  in  tears.  The 
last  time  a maillot  jaune  with- 
drew during  a stage  was  in 
1983.  when  Pascal  Simon  of 
France  rode  for  several  days 
with  a fractured  shoulder. 

Chris  Boardman  and  Lau- 
rent Jalabert  also  waved 
goodbye  to  their  chances  on 
the  Roselend,  as  Boardman 
finished  29  minutes  off  the 
pace.  "I  have  never  been  close 
to  tears  on  the  bike  before," 
he  said,  "but,  when  I saw  the 
group  go.  that  was  it,  all  my 
chances  of  glory  disappeared 
up  the  road." 

Jalabert  suffered  a similar 
fete,  losing  12  minutes,  but 
the  biggest  shock  was  Indur- 
ate's demise  just  two  miles 
from  the  top  of  the  climb  to 
the  finish  in  Les  Arcs. 

Fourty  riders  have  left  the 
Tour  In  seven  days  and  more 
will  follow  If  the  heat  arrives 
this  week. 


dustry's  independent  award 

“ ,h?althy  “udKS 

far  Channel  4 of  1.5 

IJ11*  *s  on  tQP°f  the  6OO.000  or 
so  Who  watch  tire  unedifyjn5 
coverage  of  Eurosport. 

* transmitting  the  event  l " 
this  year  for  the  first  time  ' 

„ Jr  *J?n  “Lights,  cameras 
action  ."is  called  on  Stage  9of 

H* eJgar  jn.  Val-d’Isere  Foday 
it  will  not  just  be  Miguel  In- 
durain flying  by  the  seat  of 
hrs  pants.  Back  in  the  Phan- 
nel  4 studios  Vinner  will  be 
rushing  around  in  the  two 
hours  between  the  end  or  uL 
stage  and  the  programme’s 
trans®uss,ori.  trying  to  find 

out  who  has  shot  whit 

That  means  pasting 
r coUaGe  comprising 
PdCt.Un^  die  main  feed 
shots  from  other  countries’ 
crews,  and  film  taken  from 
the  back  of  a roving  motor- 
bike by  his  on-the-spot  cam- 
eraman Glenn  Wilkinson. 
Venner  also  has  to  find  a 

ririy.m  ealins  with  tae  myr- 
iad unexpected  disasters  that 

S'SSi'SJSITS 

French™,, 

bent  a spectator’s  bicycle  and 
he  was  not  released  until  the 

^Thp8n  d tWn  Paid  for- 

lookfrT  WffltSlLJwS 

San  sihSn  J ,ne  m ray  ta 
t,an  and  about  two 

^eard  shout' 

AtetertegandioikS^ufSe 

Rmdow  and  our  cars  went 

ZnfZTtl'  Channel'" 

vans  had  been  torched 
Basque  separatists. 
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